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Military Glory of Greece. Enemies to whom that - 
Country was expoſed. Foundation and Growth ' 
of Carthage. —The floariſhing Condition of Magna 

' Gratia—Excites the Fealouſy of the Cartha- 

' pinians=Who enter into a League with Xerxes. 

be objert of this Alliance. Cauſſes of the in- 
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Pythagoras, and of his Philoſophy.-The Cartha- 
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NE beginning of the Fifth century before CHAP. 

Chriſt forms the moſt glorious æra in the 
tiftory of Greece. While the republics of State of 
Athens and Sparta humbled the pride of Aſia, — 
the flouriſhing ſettlements on the Helleſpont and xv. 1. 
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CH AP. the Hadriatic overawed the fierce Barbarians of 


THE HISTORY OF 


Europe; and the ſouthern colony of Cyrenẽ re- 
ſtrained, within their native limits, the ſavage 


| ferocity. of the Libyans . The north, ſouth, and 


eaſt thus acknowledging the aſcendant of the Gre- 
cian valour and genius, Rome ſtill contended in 
the weſt, with the obſtinacy of the Volſci ?, for the 
rude villages of Latium: yet on this fide, from 
which the. ſtream of conqueſt was deſtined, in. a 
future age, to flow over the world, the Greeks had 


already moſt danger to apprehend, and moſt lau- 


The foun- 

dation and 

rowth of 
age, 


"4 


Trojan war to the age of Dido and the foundation of Carthage, 


rels to acquire; flot however, from Rome, but 
from the implacable * enemy of the Roman name. 
The foundation. and growth of Carthage, which 
have been ſo ſucceſsfully adorned by poetical fiction, 
are very imperfectly explained in hiſtory. It is 
known, that at leaſt eight hundred and ninety years 
before the Chriſtian zra, a Phoenician colony ſet- 
tled on that fertile projecture of the African coaſt, 
which boldly advances into the Medite rranean, to 
meet, as it were, and to defy the ſhores of Sicily. 
and Italy, planted in the following century by 


1 Herodot. I. vi. Thueydid. I. i. 

2 S$trabo; J. xvii. - Diodor. I. zi. 

With what energy does Virgil expreſs the eternal enmity detworm 
Rome and Carthage ? 

Littora littoribus contraria, fluctibus undas, 

Imprecor, arma armis; pugnent ipſique nepotes, AEneids I. ive 

. C. $93. -Petav, de Doctr. Temporum, Yet, as there is a 
gap in the Carthaginian hiſtory of ſeveral centuries, every man of taſte 


will be defirous of extending the duration of this dark and unknown 


period, to have the pleaſure of believing that ZEneas and Dido were 


contemporaries: an opinion more probable than that of Sir Iſage 


Newton, who would bring down the time of Æneas and the zra of the 


Greeks, 
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Greeks, with whom the republic of Carthage, long 
before the age of her great Hannibal, waged many 
cruel and bloody wars. For three centuries after 
their eſtabliſhment, the Carthaginians ſeem to have 
filently, but ſucceſsfully, availed themſelves of the 
natural fertility of their foil, the conveniency of 
their harbours, the ſkill and dexterity of their arti- 
fans, the adventurous ſpirit of their mariners; above 
all, of the profound wiſdom of their government, 
which had been eſtabliſhed on ſuch admirable prin- 
ciples, that from the foundation of their city till the 
age of the philoſopher Ariſtotle *, no tyrant had op- 
preſſed the freedom, no ſedition had difturbed the 
tranquillity of Carthage ?. 


CHA AP. 
SES 


From this peaceful and happy obſcurity the Car- which | op- 


thaginians firſt emerged into notice in conſequence 


poſes the 


naval en · 


af their oppoſition to the naval enterpriſes of the . off of 


Afiatic Greeks, who, about the middle of the fixth 
century before Chriſt, flying the oppreſſive domina- 
tion of Perſia, threw themſelves on the weſtern 
ſhores and iſlands of the Mediterranean. As a 
maritime and enterpriſing nation the Greeks were 
naturally the rivals of the Carthaginians; and'the 
Phoczans, who had left the coaſt of Ionia to avoid 


che cruel tyranny of the ſatrap Harpagus, had landed 


CC 


6 Ariſtot. de Repub, I. ii. c. xi. 


7 If Dido laid the foundation of ſo much proſperity and dino. 
ſhe might boaſt, with becoming dignity, of having ſecured immortal 
fame: 
| Vixi, & quem dederat curſum fortuna peregi, 
| Urcbem prezclaram ſt atui, mea meenia vidi: 
Et nunc magna mei ſub terris ibit imago, VIRGIL, ibid. 
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at, or perhaps founded, Aleria in the iſle of Corſica, 


— before they finally ſettled at Velia in Italy, and 


Hinders 


them from 


ſettling in 
orſica. 


Power and 


ſplendour 


of Car- 
thage. 
Olymp. 


eee. 


* 


A. C. 5c0. 


Marſeilles in Gaul ?. The Carthaginians, who 
had already formed eſtabliſhments in Corſica, re- 
garded the whole iſland as a dependency of their 
republic, and ſet themſelves to oppoſe with vigour. 
the Grecian invaders. From a ſimilar motive the 
Tuſcans embraced the ſame deſign ; and the moſt 
ancient naval engagement, diſtinctly recorded in 


hiſtory, was fought in the Sardinian ſea, between 1 


the Phocæans with ſixty ſail on the one ſide, againſt 
the Tuſcans and Carthaginians with double that 
number on the other. The Greeks had the 
whole glory of the battle; they deſtroyed forty of 
the enemy's ſhips, and compelled the reſt to fly. 
But the ſmallneſs of their numbers, greatly dimi- 
niſhed by their deſperate efforts in defence of the 


honour of their nation againſt a ſuperior force, ob- 
liged them to abandon the project of ſealing i in 
Corſica. | 

Though the iſſue. of thi memorable; *. fight 
tends to diſpel the cloud of fiction concerning the 
remote voyages and ancient naval power of the 
Carthaginians, yet it cannot be doubted, that in 
the beginning of the following century, and before 
the invaſion of Xerxes, they were the moſt power- 
ful commercial nation in the world. The proud 


centre of their empire was ſurrounded by a thuſter 


of colonies and tributary cities, which extended 


2 Diodor, I. v. and Cluverius Sicil. Ant. p. 0 
- 9 Thueydid, l. i. 10 d. ibid. & Herodot. 1. vi. 


. 
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above a thouſand miles ** along the coaſt of Africa. C HAP 
They were maſt#rs of Sardinia and the northern — 


coaſt of Sicily. They had eſtabliſhed colonies 
not only i in Corfica; but in Malta and the Balearian 


iſles. They often viſited the Caſſeterides *. | They 


probably firſt diſcovered the Canaries, whoſe 
equable and happy temperature entitled them 
to the epithet of Fortunate. They had appro- 
priated the gold mines of Spain, the Peru and 
Mexico of the ancient world '*; and all theſe 
advantages being directed by the prudent en- 
terpriſe of the * magiſtrates, conſiſting chiefly of 
merchants „, and dene ew by the TRIO in- 

duſtry 


11 From the weſtern DIR of Cyrenaica to the Straits of. Gib- 
raltar, Shaw reckons 1420 geographical miles; but this was the ex- 
tent. of the Carthaginian dominion. in the greateſt ſplendour of the 

republic. SHAW's Travels, p. 150. 

12 Polyb. I. iii. c. xxii. 

13 Plin. Nat. Hiſt; l. vi. e. 37. 
1 Autor, apud Hendreich Reſpub. canbag. 1. i. 

15 In this reſpe& the government of Carthage was very different 
from that of Crete, and particularly of Sparta, with both which Ariſ- 
totle compares it, Iſocrates (ad Nicolem) ſays, that in civil affairs 
the Carthaginian government was ariſtocratical in military, royal: 
this probably was the caſe in the earlieſt times, The chief magiſ- 
trates were called Suffetes, which, in the Hebrew language, ſig- 
nifies judges (Bochart, Canaan), and might therefore be naturally 
' tranſlated by the word Saom, in Greek, But it appears from Ariſ- 
totle, that theſe judges or kings, who were two in number, were 
nothing more than annual magiſtrates, who convoked the ſenate, and 
preſided in that aſſembly. When the ſenate and the ſufferes were of one 
mind, the people had no vote in the management of public affairs; 


but when their opinions were different, it belonged to the people to 


decide. Ariftotle regards this as an imperfection in their conſtitu- 
tion; and time juſtified his opinion. In a commercial republic, where 
the people gradually become more rich and more licentious, ſuch a re- 


gulation naturally tended to throw too much power into their hands. | 


Pwing the century which elapſed from Ariſtotle to Hannibal, the 
B 3 | . 
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CHAP. quſtry of the people, who knew that by gaining 
. wealth they muſt attain reſpect, rendered Carthage 


the centre of general commerce. From Egypt 


they imported linen and the papyrus ; the coaſts of 


the Red Sea furniſned them with ſpices, perfumes, 
gold, pearls, and precious ſtones . The rich car- 
pets of Perſia adorned the palaces of the Cartha- 
ginian magiſtrates. From Spain they drew the 
precious metals neceſſary to facilitate their com- 
merce; and from Britain and other provinces of 
the north they derived iron, lead, tin, and copper, 
equally neceſſary to ſecond all the efforts of their 
induſtry. The Carthaginian exports conſiſted part- 
ly in the. produce of their fertile ſoil, but chiefly in 
the ingenious labours of their artificers; grains, 
fruits, honey, leather, and flax of a ſuperior kind *7 

naval ſtores, particularly ropes made of a ſpecies of 
broom called fpartum ; houſehold furniture, toys, 


and the materials of the highly valued Punicean 


colour. Their mechanic arts had attained a de- 
gree of perfection which was acknowledged and 

admired by their enemies ** ; but the liberal arts, 
and particularly poetry and EINE '9, ſeem never 


to 


* of Carthage became more powerful than the ſenate ; at Rome 


the ſenate were more powerful than the people: and to theſe circum- 
ſtances chiefly, the moſt judicious author of antiquity aſcribes the 
very different fortune of the two nations in the ever- memorable wars 


waged between them. Por xx. I. v 


| 16 Pliny, l. XXXViii, c. vii. tells _ that carbuncles were TI com- 


mon in Carthage, that they were generally known by the name of 
Ar inian. 


enophon, de Venatione. 
a Cate de Re Ruſtica, & Valerius Maximus, I. vii. 
19 The great Hannibal was a lover of Greek learning, and com- 
poſed ſeveral * in that language. Cornelius Nepos in Hannibal. 


Silenus, 
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| to have flouriſhed or taken root in their republic; a CHAT. 
circumſtance more fatal to the renown of Carthage — 
than all the deſtructive ravages of the Romans, 


whoſe immortal hate would have found it more dif- 
ficult to aboliſh the elegant inventions of genius, 
than to extinguiſn the moſt * montments af 
wealth and grandeur. 

Few individuals are able to enjoy, withour 


abuſing, the gifts of fortune; and no nation ever and jea- 


poſſeſſed power, without aſpiring at conqueſt. But lens pirit 
the commercial ambition of the Carthaginians was public. 


diſtinguiſhed by an excluſive and jealous fpirit, 
which ſought to ſtifle the activity and improvements 
of every people that might ever become their rival”. 

In the end of the ſixth century before Chriſt, and 
twenty-eight years before the invaſion, of Xerxes, 
they concluded a treaty with Rome, recently de- 
livered from the tyranny of its kings, which marks 
the utmoſt ſolicitude to prevent the new republic 
from ever entering into correſpondence, or ever 

gaining acquaintance **, with the dependencies of 


Silenus, another Carthaginian, wrote hiſtory in Greek.  Cicer. de 
Divinat. Salluſt ſpeaks of Punic books in his hiſtory of the Jugur- 
thine war; and we know that Mago's Treatiſe of Rural Oeconomy 
in 28 books, was tranſlated by order of the Roinan ſenate, although 
the elder Cato had previouſly handled that important ſubject. I 
mention not the doubtful voyage of Hanno, (See Dodwell, Diſſert. 
in Hannop, Perip, Monteſq. Eſprit des Loix. I. xxi. c. 8. & 
Bougainville, Mem, de I Acad. t. xxvi.) fince better-proofs of the 
Carthaginian literature may be found in the ſecond and eighteenth 
books of Pliny. But two obſervations naturally preſent themſelves, 
which juſtify what is ſaid in the text; firſt, that the Carthaginians 
wrote rather on the uſeful than ornamental arts; and ſecondly, that 
their greateſt writers preferred the Greek to the Funic language. 
_ 39 Strabo, I. iii, p. 265. & I. xviii. p. 11 54» 

21 Polyb, I. iii, c. xxii. 
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0 HA! v. Carthage. The Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily 
= which, within the courſe of ſixty years, had (for 
2 reaſons that will immediately be explained) received 
| Greece ſuch acceſſions of ſtrength and ſplendour, as en- 
N N titled thoſe countries to the appellation of Magna 
nian, Gracia **, more juſtly alarmed the jealouſy, and 
| provoked the envious reſentment of the Carthagi- 
nian magiſtrates. . The Greeks were already maſters 
of the eaſtern iſles and ſhores of the Mediterranean. 
They were not only a warlike, but an ingenious 

and commercial nation. The naval force of the 
Phoczans alone had defied and diſgraced the united 

fleets of the Tuſcans and Carthaginians. The lat- 

ter therefore beheld, with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, 
the continual ſparks of hoſtility that broke out 
between the Greeks and Perſians. They learned, 
with admiration and delight, the mighty prepara- 
tions of Xerxes; but were ſtill more delighted 
when the great king, who had been accuſtomed to 

receive the preſents and the adulation of the tribu- 
tary princes of Aſia, condeſcended to demand an 

who enter equal alliance with their republic; ; probably grant - 
liancewith ed them ſubſidies to raiſe troops in Spain, Gaul, and 
Xerxes. the northern parts of Italy; and only re quired them 
to join their efforts with his own, to puniſh, and, if 
poſſible, to extirpate the natural enemies of both. 
The crafty Africans greedily accepted propoſitions, 
ſeemingly ſo favourable to their intereſt ; and, after 

three years preparations, had collected an arma- 
ment of two thouſand ſhips of war, and three thou- 
ſand tranſports, to convey an army of three hun- 
dred thouſand men into Magna Gzcia** It was 
22 Strabo, I. viii. p. 389, 2 Herodot. I. vii. & Diodor. 1. xi. | 

deter- 
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determined between the confellitares; that while 
Xerxes poured his millions into the centre of Greece, 


and rooted out the original ſtock of the devoted 
nation, the Carthaginians ſhould cut off its flouriſn- 
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ing branches in Italy and Sicily. The terms of Their 


the agreement were carefully obſerved; the com- 
bined attack was made at the time appointed ; and 
Europe is intereſted in knowing to what particular 
cauſes mult be aſcribed the failure of expeditions, 
which, if ſucceſsful, would probably have inverted 
her deſtiny, and deprived her of the boaſted ſupe- 
riority which ſhe thenceforth maintained over the 
other quarters of the world, 


views in 

adopting 
this mea: 
lure. 


Whoever has obſerved the deſolate barbarity of The flou- 


Calabria, or reflected on the narrow extent and 

reſent weakneſs of Sicily, cannot hear, without a 
mixture of ſurpriſe and incredulity, that five cen- 
turies before Chriſt, thoſe countries contained above 
twenty warlike communities, ſeveral of whom could 
ſend into the field an hundred thouſand fighting 
men. The haſty glance of impatient ignorance 
will confidently reject, on this fubject, the evidence 


riſhing 
condition 
of Magna 
Grell. 


of antiquity, as contrary to probability and experi- 


ence; the conte mplatiye viſionary will admit the 
fact, and deduce from it many gloomy reflections 
on the old age and decay of the world; but the 
more practical Philoſopher will attempt to diſtover 


the cauſes of the ancient and actual ſtate of Magna 


Græcia, in the hiſtory and inſtitutions of that coun- 
try during the reſpective periods of time which 
are the objects of his reſearch. 


THE HISTORY, OF 


The eſtabliſhment of Eubcean Cume, the mo- 
fo of Parthenope, or Naples, and the foundation 


| y of of a few other Grecian cities in Italy and Sicily, 
widen of remounts, as already mentioned, to , the heroic 


ages; but by far the greater number of Greek 
colonies in thoſe parts were planted during the 
eighth century before the Chriſtian æra *, and 
chiefly, 1. by the Eubceans, whoſe ee city, 
Chalcis, uſually furniſhing the conductor of the 
colony, gave the epithet of Chalcidian to the new- 
ſettlements; 2. by the Achzans of Peloponneſus, 
who were of the Eolian tongue and lineage ; and, 
3. by the Dorian ſtates of that peninſula, eſpecially 
Corinth; to which city may be applied the obſer- 


vation of ancient republicans concerning the fathers © 


of Cato and Brutus, that as children often derived 
luſtre from the merit of their parents, ſo Corinth 
acquired renown from the ſplendour and proſperity | 


The Do- of its children, Beſides their powerful colonies in 


Corcyra, Leucas, Anactorium, Ambracia, whoſe - 
tranſactions form ſuch an important part of 
the hiſtory of ancient Greece, the Corinthians 
founded Syracuſe, which ſoon became, and long 
continued, the capital of Sicily. Seventy years 
after their eſtabliſnment there, the inhabitants of 
Syracuſe built Acras, and afterwards, at an equal 
diſtance of time, Camerina. Many other cities, 
of leſs note owed their birth to the ſame metro- 


polis; ſo that in the ſixth century before Chriſt, 
the acuh had extended their ſettlements over 


3 0 3 the zoth and Olympiads, and the years 737 and 
277 B. = g 
all 
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already an opportunity to mention on what occa 

fon the Lacedzmonians founded the city of Ta- 9 
rentum in Italy ; thirty-nine years afterwards, 
Rhegium was. built by the Meſſenians and Chalci- 
dians, the former of whom (as we have related 


* 


all the en caald of -the iland . We, had CHAT. 


oP 


viii. 2. 


N 0 


above) had already ſettled at Meſſene, on the 


oppoſite ſhore of Sicily. The citizens of Taren+ 
tum founded Heraclea, ſituated on the Tarentine 
gulph, and perhaps gave an acceſſion of inhabitants 
to Locri, which, though originally planted by the 
Eolians, ſeems early to have uſed the Doric dialect. 


The Rhodians, who were alſo of the Doric race, 


built the city of Gela in Sicily, forty-five years 
after the foundation of Syracuſe“; and Gela 
planted the flouriſhing colony of Agrigentum, 
which ſoon ſurpaſſed the ſplendour of its metro- 
polis, and became the ſecond city in the iſland. 
Zy means of theſe powerful eſtabliſhments, the 
Dovians acquired, and always maintained, an aſ- 
cendant in Sicily ; but the Achæan colonies, who 
were of the Ealian blood and language, com- 
manded the Italian ſhore. Crotona, the moſt 
conſiderable city of the Achæans, and of all Italy 
in ancient times, was built ſeven hundred and ten 
years before Chriſt **. Sybaris, its rival, was 
about the ſame time, and by the ſame 
nation. The former ſent colonies to T nog Cau- 
- Is Scymnus, v. 293. Thucyd. I. vi. & Herodot. I. vii. 
26 Thucyd. I. vi. 


7 Strabo, I. viii. p. 313. aſſures us of the latter cireumſtanee, 


which is of more importance than the uncertain genealogy of the an- 
cient Grecian tribes. 


as Dionyſ. Halicarn. J. i ii. 


lonia, 
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THE HISTORY OF 


lonia, and Pandoſia ; the latter built Laus, Meta- 
pontum, and Poſidonia, or Pzſtum “, whoſe ad- 
mired ruins atteſt the ancient wealth and grandeur 
of the Greek cities of Italy. 4 

In this deduction, had we followed . rds of 
time, we ought to have mentioned, firſt of all, the 
Jonian colonies, who came from the iſle of Eu- 
boea. The inhabitants of that iſland built Naxus 
in Sicily, a year before the foundation of Syra- 
cuſe *; but neither that, nor their ſettlements. at 
Catana, Egeſta, Leontium, ever attained conſi- 
derable populouſneſs or ſplendour. And it de- 
ſerves to be particularly remarked, that, for rea- 
ſons which will appear in the ſequel of this work, 
the Tonians, who ſettled chiefly near the eaſtern 
ſhore of Sicily, never rivalled the power and fame 
of their Dorian and Eolian neighbours, but fell 
ſhort of thoſe nations in Magna Græcia, as much 


as they ſurpaſſed them on the ſhores and iſlands of 


M... | t Torr qu 

Inſtead of fatiguing the memory of our readers 
with the names of leſs conſiderable ſtates or cities, 
which had little influence on the general affairs of 
the whole country: 2 it 18 of more l to 


| 9 Scymnus, v. 245. 30 Thucyd. I. vi. 
31 The Magna Græcia, which I always uſe in the ſenſe of Strabo, 


- cited above, to denote the Greek ſettlements in Sicily as well as x 


being the molt acceſſible part of the Grecian dominions, has been 

more fully deſcribed by the moderns than any other. The immenſe 
collection of the Thelaurus Siculus, and particularly vols. i. iv. vii. 
viii. and xiii. afford uſeful materials, as well as Cluverii Sicil. An- 
tiqua, and Fazellus de Rebus Siculis, and the excellent work of Gio, 

Halt. Caruſo, Memorie iſtoriche di quanto e accaduto in Sicilia dal 
tempo de ſuoĩ primi habitanti fino ai Normanni. 


examing | 


ANCIENT GREECE. 
examine the circumſtances to which the inhabitants 
of Magna Græcia owed their flouriſhing ſituation at 
the period of time of which we write, when (it may 
be boldly affirmed) theſe colonies equalled, and 
exceeded, the wealth and power of the mother- 
country. We ſhall not inſiſt on the well-known 
phyſical and moral cauſes which uſually contribute 
to the rapid growth of newly-eſtabliſhed colonies. 
It is evident, that amidſt the equality of fortune, 
and ſimplicity of manners, which commonly pre- 
vail in ſuch communities, men who have a wide 
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country before them muſt naturally multiply far 


beyond the proportion of nations corrupted and 
weakened by the vices of wealth, luxury, and 
above all, of vanity, which perhaps is the greateſt 
enemy to the increaſe of the human ſpecies. It is 


ſufficient barely to mention the natural fertility of 5 


Magna Gracia, and particularly of Sicily, which 


in many places produced an hundred fold. The 


Greeks who failed thither from Peloponneſus, car- 
ried with them the knowledge and practice of agri- 
culture, which had early attained-an high degree of 
perfection in their peninſula ; and the exuberant 
ſoil of Sicily, improved by cultivation, ſoon exhi- 
bited a picture of that rich abundance, which, in 


later times, made that beautiful iſland be entitled 


the granary of Rome *. 
Ihe peculiar ſituation of the Achæans and Do- 
rians, from whom, chiefly, the colonies in Magna 


Græcia derived their origin, had a conſiderable 
3 $trabo, 1. vii. n Diodorus, 1: xvi» | 
| influence 


Particular 
cauſes. 
The A- 
chæan 
laws. 
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CHAP. influence in accelerating the population and gra- 
e eur of theſe new eſtabliſhments. The Achæans, 


„ 


- whoſe republic became ſo famous in later times, 


and that in conſequence of circumſtances which it 
is neceſſary at preſent to deſcribe, originally inha- 
bited a long, but narrow ſtrip of ground, not more 
fertile than extenſive, along the Corinthian gulph, 
whoſe rocky ſhores were deſtitute of good har- 
bours „. But the impartial and generous ſpirit of 
the Achæan laws early compenſated the natural 
defects of their territory. They were the firſt, and 
long the only republic of Greece, who admitted 


| ſtrangers 1 into their community on equal terms with 


the ancient citizens”. In their truly free country, 
no powerful capital, like Thebes in Bœotia, or 
Athens in Attica, domineered over the inferior 

towns and villages. Twelve cities, which had 
common laws and inſtitutions, and afterwards com- 
mon weights and meaſures **, ſent deputies” to 
Helice, which is diſtinguiſhed by Homer“ as the 
moſt conſiderable town of Achaia. That place 
being deſtroyed by an earthquake ** three hundred 
and ſeventy- three years before Chriſt, Egæ be- 
came the ſeat of the general congreſs, which regu- 
lated public affairs, and appointed annual magi- 


34 Plutarch, in Arato, p. 1031. 35 Polybius, I. ii. p. 278. 

36 Polybius, ibid. mentions this circumſtance; to ſhew how deſi- 
WE es es mode ada rec 

37 II. ii. in the catalogue. 

25 Strabo, |, viii. p. 589. ſays, the rt 8 two 
years before the battle of Leuktra, which was fought 371 years be- 


fore Chriſt. 
ſtrates ' 
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ſtrates and generals to execute "their. reſolutions, C HAP. 


who were accountable to the congreſs, or council, — 


as the members of the council themſelves were to 
the cities by which they had been named and con- 
ſtituted . Fhis excellent ſyſtem of government, 
which checked the ambition, while it maintained 
the independence of Achaia®*, defended that for- 


tunate country againſt the conrulloas which ſhook 
and overwhelmed the moſt powerful republics of 


Greece. It was then that the Achæans, who A. C. 283. 


during many ages had enjoyed their equitable laws 
in filence, emerged from obſcurity ; and commu- 


nicating their government on equal terms to the, 
neighbouring cities of Peloponneſus, preſerved the 


feeble ſpark of liberty, every where 

around them, for one hundred and thirty-ſix years, 
till they finally yielded to the power and policy of 
Rome. This ſhort period of war and tumult 
has been minutely deſcribed in hiſtory, while the 
many happy centuries that preceded it are but oc- 
cafionally glanced at by ancient writers: and were 
it not for the defeats and calamities which the 
Achzans ſuffered in later times, we ſhould, per- 
haps, be ignorant that their anceſtors anciently 
enjoyed an equitable and generous policy, which, 
being tranſported with them into Magna Gracia, 
could not fail to promote the happineſs and pro- 
ſperity of that delightful country 
39 Polybius, I. ii. p. 178. 

„ Schook. Achaia, apud Gronov. Theſ. t. v. 


4: Polyb. Excerp. Legat. & Titus Livius, I. avi. & xxxix. _ 
42 Xenophon, in his Greek hiſtory, ſpeaks of the excellence of 
the Achæan laws, in treating a paſſage of hiftory which will be re- 
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The condition of the Dorians, at the time when 
they planted colonies in Italy and Sicily, is not 
leſs worthy of remark. The Dorian ſtates of Pe- 
loponneſus were then univerſally ſubject to the 
gentle government of limited but hereditary 
princes, or to magiſtrates choſen from the de- 
ſcendants of their ancient royal families“, and 
who, thus adorned by birth, were ſometimes ſtill 


more ennobled by wiſdom and virtue. It is the 
nature of colonies to preſerve with affectionate 


reſpe& the inſtitutions of the mother- country, 
which often improve by tranſplantation, and thrive 
and flouriſh in foreign lands, when they have 
withered and periſhed in the. ſoil which originally 
produced and propagated them. Time and acci- 
dent, and. the various cauſes which have been ex- _ 


| plained in the courſe of this hiſtory, tended to 


change the ancient conſtitution, , and to dimmiſh 
the ſtrength of the Grecian ſtates on both ſides the 
Corinthian Iſthmus. While fierce and frequent 
wars exhauſted their population, the excluſive ſpirit 
of republican Jealouſy, which ſternly refuſed ſtran- 
gers any participation in their government, or * 


lated i in the ſequel. Polybius v was dercn Rs to enter deeper 


| into this ſubject, by the reaſon aſſigned in the text. 


47 Thele were properly the only nobility in Greece; they were 
called wnaTIay and long held ſway in all the Grecian ſtates. 8. > 
Petitus has collected the moſt important paſlages concerning them i in 
his commentary on the ancient Athenian law, ** Tu; Eunarerda; 
Jeet Ta luna, xa: Tapixty agxora;y xai raw! AIRTKAN; way 
Kl S xa iger cExamras.” That the Eupatride, or nobility, 
adminiſter the rites of religion, fill the oſfices of magiſtracy, interpret 
the laws, and explain all ſacred and divine matters,” 

5 Thueyd. J. i: | 
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prdtection from their laws, naturally repreſſed thelr c ” p. 
| vigour and ftunted their growth. The colonies — 

in Magna Græcia, enjoying a wide territory before 
them, had not the ſame interference of intereſt, 
and found ſufficient employment in ſubduing the 
original inhabitants of that country, without com- 
mencing hoſtilities againſt each other. Nor were 
they more ambitious to ſubdue the barbarous na- 
tives, than ſolicitous to incorporate them into their 
own communities. The kings, or nobility, of 
Magna Gracia, ſecure of their own pre-eminence, 
felt # nothing of the republican jealouſies which 
prevailed in the mother-country. They received- 
with pleaſure new citizens, or rather ſubjects, from 
whatever quarter they might come. The Barba- 
rians adopted the language and manners of the 
nation to whom they were aſſociated ; their chil- 
dren received a Grecian education; and the ſtates 
of Italy and Sicily thus increaſing by degrees, 
could ſoon boaſt, the former of Crotona, Taren- 
tum, Sybaris, Rhegium ; the latter of Syracuſe, 
Agrigentum, Meſſenè, Himera, and ſeveral other 
cities, which rivalled or ſurpaſſed the wealth of 
Athens or Corinth, and the populouſneſs of 
Thebes, Argos, or Sparta. 
The wars, conqueſts, or oppreſſions, but above The op- 
all, the civil diſſenſions, which in the fixth century Hreſfon of 


the Aſiatic 


before Chriſt diſturbed and deformed the coaſt of 8 
| rought 


4 The ſame policy was praftiſed by Macedon and, as we ſhall 
have occaſion -to relate, was the primary cauſe of ahe Macedonian 
greatneſs, 


Vor. II. C | | Tonia, 
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0 * Tanda, and the other Grecian colonies in the iſlands 
. aud continent of Aſia, brought frequent acceſſions 
den inha- of inhabitants to the ſhores of Magna Gracia. In 
itants to 
Italy and that age the Aſiatic Greeks had attained greater 
Oy proficiency, both in the uſeful and in the 3 able 
arts, than any other portion of the Grecian name; 
but they had alſo ſunk deeper in voluptuouſneſs and 
luxury. Their poetry, which ſtill remains, alike 
| atteſts the refinement of their taſte, and the cor- 
who im- ruption of their morals, The effeminate vices, 
8 for which the Ionians were thenceforth i in all ages 


corrupted infamous “, ſeem to have taken deep root in that 
manners z 


century; and it is probable, that along with their 
poetry, muſic, and painting, they communicated 
alſo their diſſolute and artificial appetites to the 
Greeks of Italy and Sicily. | | 
But whether this be admitted, or - whether we 
ſuppoſe that, according to the ordinary courſe of 
events, the inhabitants of Magna Græcia haying 
attained opulence by induſtry, diſſipated it in idle- - 
neſs and licentiouſneſs, it is acknowledged by all 
writers on thus part of hiſtory, that the Greek cities 
of Italy, and particularly Sybaris and Crotona, had 
degenerated from their ancient maxims, and fallen 
a prey to the moſt dangerous errors and vices, 


when Pythagoras came to their relief, about five 
| hundred and fifty years before the Chriſtian æra. 


which are The philoſophy of Pythagoras forms an im- 
retormed 


by Pytha- Portant object in the hiſtory of the human mind: 


3 44 Motu ss doceri gaudet Ionices 
Matura virgo, & fingitur artibus, 
Jam nunc, & inceſtos amores 


De tenero meditatur ungue. HoRACE. 


and 
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and if we admit the concurring teſtimony of ancient 
authors , the philoſophy, or rather the legiſlation, 
of this extraordinary man, reformed and improved 
the manners and policy of Magna Græcia, and con- 
tributed in an eminent degree, not only to the 
quiet and happineſs, but to the induſtry, power, 
and ſplendour, of that celebrated country. 'Leſt 
"this influence ſhould appear too great, and even 
incredible, in a ſtranger, who is known to have 
ſtudiouſly declined all public: offices and authority, 
the occaſion requires that we ſhould explain the 
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means by which ſuch A effects were 


1 

Pythagoras was born at Samos 4 „when Samos 
was the richeſt and moſt flouriſhing of all the Gre- 
cian iſles. His father, Mneſarchus, being a per- 
ſon of diſtinction in his country ®, the promiſing 
youth was carefully inſtructed in the learning known 
or valued in that early age. Muſic, poetry, and 
the gymnaſtic exerciſes, formed the princigal part 


of his education ; but the young philoſopher, if 


we may anticipate that name, was not incterent®' 


45 Particularly Ariſtoxenus, the learned diſciple of Aulus (apud 
Stobteum, Serm. xli.) ; various ancient authors cited by Jamblichus 
and Porphyry, as well as by Diogenes Laertius, 1. viii. z to which 


add Juſtin, 1. xx. and Cicero, Tyle. Queſt. de Amicitis, & de Ora - 


tore, Pythagoras exornavit eam Græci am que Magna dicta eſt, 


& privatim & publice, W & ioftitutis & artibus,” Cicero | 


de Amicitia. 


Hiſtory of 
that philo- 
- ph 


Olymp. 
xIv. 1. 


A. C. 600, 


His edu- 
cation. 


4 Ifocrates in Buſiri. Titus Livius, I. i. c. xviii. Lucian. Lexi © 
phanes. To theſe authorities we may add, that Pychagoras i is repre- 


ſented on ſeveral Samian coins. Fabric. Bibl. Græca, t. i. p. 433. 


1 Mneſarchus was ſent from Samos to conſult the oracle of Del. 


pbi, probably on ſome public occaſion, Jamb, in Vit. Pythag. 
43 Apollon. apud Jamblichum. 
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0 © P. to the diſcoveries of Thales, the firſt Grecian who 
—— nearly calculated an eclipſe of the ſun; and he early 


Travels. 


ſet himſelf to rival the Mileſian ſage in his favour - 
ite ſtudies. It is recorded, that he learned elo- 
quence from Pherecydes of Syros “, who reſided a. 
conſiderable time in the iſle of Samos, and who is 
famous in the literary hiſtory of Greece, as the firſt 
author in proſe e. Pittacus of Leſbos, Bias of 
Priene, and the acher ſophiſts, or wiſe men (as 
they were emphatically ſtyled by their contempo- 


raries) who then flouriſhed in Aſiatic Greece, and 


whoſe abilities and virtue had raiſed them, in 

troubled times, to the head of the ſeveral commu- 
nities of which they were reſpectively members, 
excited the kindred ambition of Pythagoras, who 
appears to have been early animated with the deſire. 
of acquiring juſt renown, by pramoting public 
happineſs. In his eighteenth year he viſited the 
continent of Greece, and gained the prize of 


' wreſtling at the Olympie games*!, where his vi- 


gour, addreſs, and beauty, were beheld with ad- 
miration by the multitude ;- while the opening 
virtues of his mind were ſtill more admired by men 
of ſenſe and diſcernment. In conformity with the 
practice of an age when the feeble rays of know- 

ledge were ſcattered over a wide ſurface, and much 
pains were requiſite to collect them, he withdrew 
himſelf from the applauſes of his countrymen, and 
for a longer time than was nen the Grecian 


Diogenes apud Forph. 
50 Plin. N. H. I. vii. e. lvi. 51 Jambl, 0 &e. 
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travellers. This circumſtance gave occaſion to © HA . 


many fables concerning the extent and variety of wy 
his voyages *! a. But it is certain that he reſided 


52 The travels of the Greek philoſopher 8 of in vague 
terms, and magnified even by great writers, Ultimas terras luſtrifle 
h Pythagoram, Democritum, Platonem accepimus. Cicero de Finibus, 
I. iv. c. xix. We may well believe then, that ſuch men as Hermip- 
pus (apud Joſeph. adverſ. Apionem), Apollonius, Jamblichus, &c. 
would carry their exaggerations to the higheſt degree of incredibility 
on this fertile ſubject. The chief ſource of theſe fables, and of the 
ſuppoſed learning of the Magi, Chaldzans, Indians, &c. may be 
found in the credulous or lying writers who accompanied Alexander 
in his eaſtern expedition. At their return to Greece, they magnified. 
the learning, as well as the power and wealth, of the nations con- 
quered by their patron z they were ſolicitous to perſuade their coun - 
trymen, that their anceſtors had learned their philoſophy from people 
whoſe names they had never before heard; and their own vanity was 
flattered by having viſited, and familiarly known thoſe fancied i in- 
ſtructors of mankind. Clearchus, Oneſicretus, and Calliſthenes, were 
the moſt celebrated of theſe writers, of whom Diogenes Laertius, or 
rather a far ſuperior man whom he cites, ſays, Aasllashe % abreg r 
r EMmur xateghupars Bajoapoig rgxrantoTri, © They are miſ- 
taken, when they refer the Grecian diſcoveries to the Barbarians.” 
It was natural for the Eaſtern nations, when they had adopted the 
language and learning of the Greeks, to avail themſelves of Grecian 
authorities, to prove how much that celebrated nation owed to people 
whom they proudly denominated Barbarians. Hence the fables of 
- Beroſus the Chaldzan, of Manetho the Egyptian, of Sanchoniothan 
the Phoenician. We except from this claſs of fabuliſts the Jew, Jo- 
phus, the antiquity of whoſe nation reſts on evidence which it would 
be irreverent to name in ſuch company. Had Pythagoras or Thrales 
been acquainted with the Jewiſh religion, they would have learned 
far nobler notions of the Deity, than thoſe which it appears they en · 
tertained. Anaxagoras, ſurnamed 5 »8;, the preceptor of the great 
Pericles, was the firſt Grecian philoſopher who ſaw, by the light of 
A reaſon, the natural and moral attributes of God, ſo ſublimely de- 
ſcribed in the Palms of David. Vet it never was ſaid, that Anaxa- 
goras had ſeen the Pſalms, the Books of Moſes, or any part of the 
ſacred writings; and it may be remarked, that Joſephus himſelf, in 
his firſt book (cont. Ap.), however zealous to prove, that the Greeks * 
derived their knowledge from the Eaſt, can cite no author in favour 
" of this opinion, who lived before the age of Alexander. 
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ſeveral years in the ancient kingdom of Egypt“, 
which had been long familiarly known to the 
Grecian mariners, and where the ſon of Mnelar- 
chus might probably enjoy the protection of many 
hereditary friends. In that country he probably 
made ſome additions to his knowledge in arith». 
metic and geometry; he certainly learned many 
traditions concerning the gods, and the human 
ſoul: but what particularly deſerved his attention 


$3 There is a famous paſſage in Iſoerates s panegyric of Buſiris, 

which might ſeem to contradi& what is ſaid in the preceding note, if 
we did not reflect, that the rules of panegyric require not always a 
ſri adherence to hiſtorical truth · In ſpeaking of the ancient wiſ- 

dom and piety of the Egyptians, and particularly of the ſacerdotal 

order, he ſays, that he himſelf is not the firſt who perceived and dc - 
knowledged their merit; that many philoſophers had done this before 
him, and particularly Pythagoras the Samian. Or aPixopuercy ug 
AvryvaToOY, xa abr exaway YErojarrocy TE ana" PraogoPt a TgwTo; 
845 TE; EXATras exopuoty xai Ta Tigh Thy Duoing Tr ua Ta; ayifun; Ta; 

1 T045 de r74PanRS3C0Y WY GANUY 80 TUOAGE: NYBfer%y i x h GUT 

ia rar FANCY Yoyveuro Tara Twy bh A Tags ys 7016 arbgerolg 

8X TETWY H &y 0. dis auTwy K cvrn · Toowrer yep 

avJotice Te; ax; amarra; veg Cann, ri xa Tu; 18WTeg2; a rarrac 
eTOvpar avre palma; wo, xas Tu; meer ouTIen; ud dee Ty wax; 

TE; r eee eee eee Y TwY eee True. © Who 
coming to Egypt, and being inſtructed by the prieſts of that country, 
firſt introduced other kinds of learning into Greece, and particularly 
a more accurate knowledge of religious rites and ceremonies,” (I 
have generaliſed the expreſſion fuoia; xai ayirucg w Tor teporcs) 
© of which he was a careful obſerver, thinking that although be 
were entitled to no peculiar favour on that account from the gods, he 
would thereby, at leaſt, procure eſteem among men, which alſo hap» 
pened to him; for he ſo far eclipſed the glory of all other philoſo- 
phers, that all the young deſired to become. his diſciples, and the old 
were better pleaſed to ſee their ſons in the company of Pythagoras, 
than engaged in the moſt lucrative or honourable purſuits,” If what 
is ſaid in my account of the life and writings of Iſocrates be conſi - 


dered with attention, this paſſage will only ſerve to confirm ihe obſer 
vations in the text, . 5 
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was, the ſecret ſymbolic writing of the prieſts, and 


the ſingular inſtitutions and policy of the ſacerdotal 
order, by which that body of men had long been 
enabled to govern prince and people“. At his 
return from Egypt and the Eaſt, Pythagoras found 
his native country governed, or rather inſulted, by 
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A. C. 360. 


the artful and long fortunate Polycrates; a tyrant 


whoſe power ſeemed ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, that there 
remained no hopes to ſubvert it, and under whoſe 
jealous eye the fon of Mneſarchus could neither 
diſplay his talents, nor enjoy perſonal ſecurity: he 
therefore returned to European Greece, and again 


aſſiſted at the Olympic games; where being ſaluted 


by the then honoured name of Sophiſt, he modeſtly 
declined that diſtinction for the humbler title of 
Philoſopher ; and when aſked what he preciſely 


meant by this new appellation, he is ſaid to have 


replied, © That, in the ſame manner as at the 
Olympic aſſembly, ſome men came to contend for 
crowns and honours, others to ſell their merchandiſe, 


and a third claſs merely to ſee and examine every | 


thing which paſſed in that celebrated convention; 
ſo, on the greater theatre of the world, while many 
ſtruggled for the glory of a name, and many for 
the advantages of fortune; a few, and but a few, 


neither covetous of money, nor ambitious of fame, 


were contented with beholding the wonders of ſo 


magnificent a ſpectacle v. This definition has 


been 


p- 482. 
3s Cicero (Tuſc. Quæſt. v. 3.) has tranſlated a paſſage to this 
purpoſe from Heraclides Ponticus, the ſcholar of Plato; and 
C4 the 


54 Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, paſſim; and Strabo, I. x. 
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en; . been often cited, becauſe it well agrees with the 
— dontemplative notions gene rally entertained of the 
Pythagorean ſchool; but it will appear in the ſe- 
quel, that the philoſophy of Pythagoras was of a 
more practical kind. | 
From Olympia and the republic of Elis, he tra- 
velled to the neighbouring territory of Sparta“, 
and ſpent a conſiderable time in that capital, dili- 
gently ſtudying the laws and inſtitutions of Lycur- 
gus, and obſerving the manners and genius of the 
beſt governed, moſt virtuous, and moſt proſperous 
of all the Grecian ſtates. Here he beheld a con- 
ſtitution of government (the wiſdom of which had 
been long approved by experience) founded on a 
ſyſtem of education; and combining, in his clear 
capacious mind, the Spartans laws and diſcipline 
with a mixture of the Egyptian craft and policy, he 
framed that ſublime plan of legiſlation, which was 
to be far more extenſive than the laws of Lycur- 
gus; and which, at firſt fixing its root in a ſmal! 
ſect at Crotona, was deſtined, in twenty or thirty 
years, to diffuſe its flouriſhing branches over Italy 
and Sicily. 
Cauſes of Pythagoras arrived at the capital of Italian Greece 
= _ in his fortieth year, in the full vigour of mind and 
| Haaly, body 7. His fame, doubtleſs, preceded him; ſince, 
| whoever had honourably diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the general convention at Oly mpia, was ſpeedily 


the original pulls: of Heraclitus is till . in . 
chus. 
„ Porphyr. Jambl. & Juſtin, I. xx. 

57 Ariſtoxen. Hg _ . 
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known and celebrated in the remoteſt provinces of CHAP. 

Greece. - His perſonal acquaintances among the ic 

Italian Greeks, whoſe eſteem, or rather reſpect, he 

had acquired in that auguſt aſſembly, would natu- 

rally be loud in his praiſes; and the manners of 

the age, in which men lived together in crowds, 

and enjoyed their paſtimes, or tranſacted their ſeri- 

ous buſineſs with undiſguiſed freedom, in temples 

and gymnaſia, contributed to the rapid increaſe of 

his friends and admirers. Upon his arrival at Cro- His ſuperĩ- 

tona, he appeared 1 in the public places, diſplaying et. 

his dexterity in thoſe exerciſes and accompliſh-- 

ments, which were the faſhionable- objects of pur-.. 

ſuit, and the principal ſources of honour. His ſkill 

in muſic and medicine, ſciences which were far 

better underſtood in his native country than in 

Magna Græcia, procured him particular regard; 

nor can we heſitate to believe, that his mathema- 

tical and natural knowledge would be highly ad- 

mired by the Greeks of Italy, who, having recently 

received the firſt tincture of arts and ſciences from 

the Aſiatics, cultivated them with that ardour 

which novelty inſpires ; and who ſeem hitherto to 

have gained 1 in-point of knowledge and civility, in 

proportion as they had loſt in purity of life and 

manners, by an ane with their Eaſtern 
brethren. | 

Neither the ai Bee nor the refinement His man- 

of the inhabitants of Magna Gracia, were incom- Ny 

patible with the hopes and fears of the moſt puerile 

ſuperſtition; and Pythagoras, who had ſeen and 

e the rites and ceremonies employed by 


remote 
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remote nations; celebrated for their antiquity and 
their wiſdom, to avert the diſpleaſure, or to gain 
the good-will of their inviſible protectors, called 
forth the whole force of this powerful, yet danger-- 
ous inſtrument of policy, to excite reſpect for his 
perſon, and reverence for his inſtructions. He care- 
fully frequented, at an early hour, the temples of the 


gods; his regular purifications and facrifices an- 
: nounced ſuperior ſanctity of character; his food 
Was of the pureſt kind, that no corporeal ſtain 


might interrupt his fancied communication with his 


celeſtial friends; and he was clothed in the linen of 


Egypt, which was the dreſs - of the facerdotal order 


in that native land of ſuperſtition, as well as of the 
Athenian magiſtrates and nobles, in the early and 


pious times of their republic? . The reſpect ex- 


cited by: ſuch artifices (if we may degrade by that 


name the means uſed to deceive men into their duty 


and happineſs) was enhanced by the high renown, 


the long travels, the venerable aſpect, the harmo- 
nious voice, the animated and affecting eloquence, 
of the Samian philoſopher. His hearers ſometimes 
amounted to two thouſand of the principal citizens 


of Crotona; and the magiſtrates of that republic 


erected, ſoon after his arrival among them, an ele- 


gant and ſpacious edifice, which was appropriated 


to the virtuous leſſons of this admired ſtranger, 


who pleaſed their taſte, and gratified their fancy, 


while he condemned their manners, and reproached 


their vices. Equally rapid and aſtoniſhing, and 


53 Diodorus. 59 Thucyd, L i. 7 
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not. more aſtoniſhing than advantageous, if we may. C H A P, 
credit the general voice of antiquity, was the re- GR, 


formation produced at Crotona in perſons of every 


age, and of either ſex, by this ſingular man. The 
women laid aſide their ornaments, and reſumed 
their modeſty; the youth preferred their duty to 


their pleaſures; the old improved their underſtand- 


ing, and almoſt e to ee their for- 
tunes. 


vet this revoluticn of manners was not aas * His ſchool. 


TO WIR as the concurring. exaggerations of 


wonder and credulity were naturally inclined to re- 
preſent it. The ſame writers, who would. thus 
magnify. the fame of Pythagoras, acknowledge, that 
ſoon after coming to Crotona, he choſe a ſelect 
number of his moſt aſſiduous diſciples, and thoſe - 


chiefly perſons of weight in the republic, whoſe 
| temper, character, and views, beſt ſuited his own. 


Theſe were formed into an aſſociation, or ſeparate | 
order of men, into which none were admitted Who 
poſſeſſed not qualities and endowments worthy of 


that honour. In order to confirm this aſſociation, 
as well as to obtain the purpoſes for which it had 
been inſtituted, Pythagoras employed the cypher, 


or ſymbolic writing, and other ſecrets, which he 
had learned from the wiſdom, or rather cunning, of 


the Egyptian priefts : his ſcholars were taught cer- 


tain ſigns or words, by which they might know 
each other; they could correſpond, when ſeparated . 


by place, in an unknown character; and ſtrangers of 
all countries, Greeks and Barbarians, were promiſ- 
cuouſly admitted into the ſociety, after undergoing 


a due 5 
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. P. a due probation as to their diſpoſitions and under- 


ſtanding. Ina few years, three hundred men, all 


Rs 
: phi _ Pythagoreans, held the ſovereignty of Crotona; the 
2 aer influence of the new ſect extended with rapidity 
np over Locri, Rhegium, Catana, and other cities of 


Italy and Sicily ; the diſciples of Pythagoras were 


A. c. 55% giffuſed- over ancient Greece, and the iſles of the 
His great Ægean ſea; and it ſeemed as if the ſage of Samos, 


whoſe nobler ambition declined and diſdained any 
particular office of power and dignity, had con- 
ceived the ſublime idea of forming a ſchool, or ra- 
ther an aſſociation of men, who might govern the 
world, while they were themſelves Is by : 
wiſdom: and virtue. 


Pythagoras was deeply perſuaded, that the hap- 
pineſs of nations depends chiefly on the govern- 
ment under which they live; and the experience of 
his own times, and of his own ifland in particular, 


might teach him the dangerous tendency of de- 


mocratic turbulence on the one hand, and 'jealous 
tyranny on the other ®, He preferred, therefore, 
Eh | | to 
60 A ſtriking example of this appeared at that time in Sicily, if we 
credit Jamblichus, who places the reign of Phalaris, at Agrigentum, 
in the age of Pythagoras. The doubtful, or rather ipcredible, hiſ- 
tory of this tyrant, may be compriſed in few words, His reign, of 
about fixteen years, was diſtinguiſhed by intolerable atrocities, He 
burned his enemies in a brazen bull; and, as luſt or cruelty happened 
to direct, ſometimes abuſed, and ee eat, boys, Phalaris, to- 
gether with his mother and friends, (could ſuch a monſter hae 
friends ?) were burned, by the long · injured Agrigentines, in his own 
bull. This is the abominable tyrant, whoſe ſpurious letters furniſhed 
an opportunity for Dr. Bentley to diſplay his profound erudition (ſee 
his Diſſert. upon Phalaris). But that very learned man ſeems not 
to ſuſpeR, that the hiſtory of Phalaris is as.ſpurious as his epiſtles. 
It was a common artifice among Greek poets and orators (ſee, in vol. i, 


P. 367. 
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to all governments, a moderate ariſtocracy ; which CHAP. 
ſeems, without exception, to have been the well- goompmny 
ſounded opinion of the greateſt men of antiquity, 
ſince, under the adminiſtration of a ſenate, the re- 
publics of Greece, of Rome, and of Carthage, 
attained their higheſt proſperity and ſplendour. 
' Yet he was extremely averſe to arbitrary power, 
p- 367. the ſpeech of Soficles the Corinthian), to exaggerate the 
vices of bad princes. Of this we ſhall find many examples in the 


following parts of this work. This practice began m_ 3 for Pin- 
dar fays, 


\ 


| Tor & rang ele xaurnęa . ye 
Exbea @anagy xartx Tara PaTi;e 
Prru. , Excl. x & R. 16. 
Ariſtotle mentions, To Te) Sadage Axyopurrery, the hearſay about Pha- 
laris, which Aſpaſius explains, 03. S νε AvyeTas Oayew Tor 6xuTz 
Tad, Phalaris is faid to have eat his own fon. In the ſame chap- 
ter (c. v. I. vi. Ethic. Nicom.), ſpeaking of brutal paſſions, Ariſto- 
ele inſtances Phalaris ſometimes devouring boys, ſometimes uſing 
them as the inſtruments of an abſurd venereal pleaſure : © [es 
aToTo ' The philoſopher does not ſay, that he 
believes theſe monſtrous fiftions, any more than Cicero, “Ille no- 
bilis taurus, quem crudeliſimus omnium tyrannorum Phalaris babuiſe 
dicitur 3 l. iv. in Verrem, c. xxxiii. Timæus, the hiſtorian of Sicily, 
who was more-likely than any other writer to be well informed con- 
.cerning the tranſactions in his own ifland, repreſents the ſtory of 
Phalaris's bull as « mere fable. Polyb. Excerp. ver. 3. p. 47. Poly- 
dius, indeed, attempts to refute Timzus, but I think, as to the 
main point, with little ſucceſs. Nor is it ſurpriſing that this judicious 
writer ſhould be carried along by the torrent- The republicans of 
_ Greece and Rome delighted in blackening the characters of tyrants ; 
| Teayudary d T1 wore Twy reren, Xa T @otouar Tu Eh ; 
« exaggerating, after the manner of tragedians, the fierceneſs of their 
manners, god, the impiety of their ations,” For this, reaſon, the ab- 
ſurd fictiqns concerning Dionyſius of Syracuſe, Alexander of Pheræ, 
Kc. are r{lated by many reſpectable writers. For this reaſon Hiero« 
nymus deſcribed in the blackeſt colours, vide Excerp. ex Polyb, 
I. vii. p. 16. And for this reaſon the enormous cruelties of Phalaris, 
which no nation, and far leſs the Sicilians in that age, could have to- 


lerated, receive countenance from ſome of the higheſt authorities of 
antiquity, 


what- 
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C HAP. whatever ſhape it might aſſume; and the main aim 
ES of his inſtitution was, 'to prevent oppreſſion in the 
s and licentiouſneſs in the people. The 
dead letter of the law could never, he thought, ef- 
fect that ſalutary purpoſe, until men were ſo trained 
by education and diſcipline, as to regard the great 
duties of life as its moſt agreeable amuſement, and 
to conſider the eſteem of their fellow-citizens, and 
their own, as the chief ſource of their enjoyment. 


ling obedience, and the inhabitants of Magna 
Grecia muſt ſoon attain the moſt perfect ſtate * 
which political ſociety is ſuſceptible. . 
To explain at large the fyſtem of e 
would be to write a treatiſe of ſublime, yet practi- 
cal morality, ſince his concluſions are ſtrictly 
founded on the nature of man. Beſides the propen- 
ſities common to us with inferior natures, and be- 
ſides the ſelfiſh and artificial paſſions of avarice and 
ambition, he found in the human breaſt the ſeeds of 


more durable, more perfect, and more certain gra- 
tification. The chief happineſs of the mind muſt 
be ſought in itſelf, in the enjoyment of intellectual 
and moral pleaſure. Our thoughts are ever, and 
intimately preſent with us; and although the buſtle 
of external objects, and the tumult of paſſion, may 
ſometimes divert their current, they can never dry, 
up their ſource. The reflections on our own con- 
duct will be continually occurring to our fancy, 
Whatever pains we may take to exclude them; nor 
can voluptuous eyoyrnent, ' or ambitious activity, 


ever 


Magiſtrates, thus formed, would command a wil- 


nobler faculties, fitted to yield an incomparably | | 
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ever ſo-totally occupy the mind of a Perſian ſatrap, CH * p. 


or a Grecian demagogue, but that their principal 

happineſs or miſery, in the whole courſe of life, 
muſt chiefly depend upon the nature of their re- 
flections on the paſt, and upon their hopes and fears 
about futurity. . To ſtrengthen this great ground- 
work of morality, Pythagoras employed the whole 
force of education and habit. Rules were laid 
down, to which the members of his reſpected order 
.bound themſelves to conform, and from which 
none could ſwerve, without being excluded from a 
ſociety. of which they proved themſelves unworthy. 
The different periods of life had each its appropri- 
ated employment. The youth were carefully in- 
ſtructed: in the gymnaſtic exerciſes, in literature ®, 
and in ſcience, and eſpecially in the laws and con- 
ſtitution of their country. Their time was ſo di- 
verſified by ſucceſſive ſtudy, exerciſe, and repoſe, 


'that- no leiſure remained for the premature growth. 


of dangerous paſſions; and it was an important 
maxim of the Pythagorean 5 end that many things 


61 80 I have — * Ev Ypappar xa Tow; a 3 
of Ariſtoxenus apud Stobæum, Serm. xli, The learned teader will 


perceive, that I comprehend under the name of youth, the two dif- 
ferent periods of life, or yaa, which the Greeks denoted by the 
words Tas and ranexoc, boy, and young man. I have done this, 


becauſe it was not the intention of Ariſtoxenus, to ſay that the young. 


men were not ſtill to be employed in literature and ſcience, or that 
the boys. were to be kept ignorant of the laws and conſtitution, 
The rules of the Pythagorean ſchool, and the laws of Lycurgus, often 
explain each other, See vol. i. p. 129, & ſeqq. It may be worthy 


of remark, that Jean Jaques Rouſſeau has borrowed what is rational 


and practical in his ſyttem of education, from theſe two great 
ſources. 


were 


P 
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FP. were beſt learned late“, eſpecially love; from 
which, if poſſible, the youth ſhould be reſtrained- 
till their twentieth year, and after that period ſhould 
rarely, and with many precautions, indulge a paſ- 
ſion, always hurtful to the weak, and which, when 
intemperately indulged, enfeebled the moſt vigor- 
ous. He required in thoſe who had attained the 
age of manhood, that they ſhould no longer live for 
themſelves, but for the buſineſs of the community 
- of which they were members. They were to employ. 
the greateſt part of the day in the duties of public 
ſpirit and patriotiſm; in the laborious or dangerous 
officescommitted to their charge; and to derive their 
chief reward from reading in the eyes of their ad- 
miring countrymen, the hiſtory of their generous 
exploits; and from beholding the happy effects of 
their probity, beneficence, and fortitude. 

The Pythagoreans were ſtrictly enjoined, as their 
earlieſt and lateſt work, to review the actions of 
the paſt, and, if time permitted, of many preceding 
days. In the morning they repaired alone to the 


temples, to ſolitary mountains and foreſts; and 


after there converſing with themſelves, joined in 
the converſation of their friends, with whom they 
aſſembled, in ſmall companies, to an early and fru- 
gal meal, diſcuſſed different ſubjects of philoſophy - 
or politics, regulated their conduct for the enſuing 
day, and by the mutual ſtrength and encourage- 


62 Ariſtoxen. apud Stobæ um, Serm. Ixix. This is the great prin- 
ciple of Rouſſeau in his Emile. The paſſage of Ariſtoxenus concern - 
ing love, is almoſt Oy tranſlated in that ingenious but fanciful 
work, 
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ment acquired in this ſelect ſociety, prepared for CHAP. 


the tumultuous buſtle of the world, and the con- 
tentions of active life. The evening was ſpent as 
the morning, with this difference, that they then 
indulged in the moderate uſe of fleſh and wine, 


33 


from which they rigidly abſtained during the day; 


and the whole concluded with that ſelf- examination, 
' which was the fundamental maxim of the e 
rean ſchool. 

To enter more fully into the principles 20 this 
aſſociation, would be repeating what has been for- 
merly obſerved concerning the laws of Lycurgus. 
It is ſufficient barely to mention, that, like the le- 

giſlator of Sparta, Pythagoras enjoined the higheſt 
reſpect for age; that, like him, he raiſed the weaker 
ſex from that ſtate of inferiority in which they were 
ungenerouſly kept in all other countries of Greece; 
that he enured his diſciples to temperance and ſo- 
briety by the ſame means employed by Lycurgus; 
and that both theſe great men regarded health and 


vigour of body as the firſt principle of mental 


ſoundneſs and energy; that the probationary ſilence 
of the Pythagoreans, which credulity has ſo much 
. exaggerated, was nothing more than that prudent, 
recollected behaviour, required by Lycurgus, who 
prized higher the caution of filence than the readi- 
neſs e of ſpeech; and that the intimacy of the 
Spartan and Pythagorean friendſhips, and almoſt 
the community of goods, naturally flowed from the 
general ſpirit and genius of their reſpective ſyſ- 
tems ©; ſo that the rules of the Pythagorean order 


63 Plut, in Lycurg, | 64 See vol. i. p. 135. 
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FLA P. were little more than a tranſcript of the Spattan 


igin of 

the fictions 
Concern- 
ing Pytha- 

| goras.. 


: War be · 
tween Tro · 
tona and 


Sybaris. 


a, as theſe laws themſelves were only a refine- 


ment on the — and manly inftiturions of the 
heroic ages“ 


In the kiftory of a man who entertained ſuch 


juſt notions of human life, as did the founder of the 


Pythagorean ſchool, we may at once reject, as fa- 
bulous, the tales related by the vain, lying Greeks, 
who lived in and after the age of Alexander, when 
their nation ſeems to have loſt their love of truth 
along with their liberty, as well as the ridiculous 


wonders of the later Platoniſts, thoſe contemplative 


viſionaries, who, during the firſt centuries of the 
Chriſtian æra, degraded ancient philoſophers, by - 

deſcribing their active and uſeful lives, as if they 
had reſembled their own ſpeculative tranquillity. 
Yet, after all, ſhould the leaſt extraofdinary account 
of the Pythagorean order ſtill ſeem incredible, it 
need only be obſerved, that modern hiſtory, and 
even our own obſervation, may have*made us ac- 
quainted with orders of another kind, of which the 
rules are more difficult to be obſerved than thoſe 
of the Pythagoreans : and ĩt is equally unreaſonable 
and ungenerous, to ſuppoſe, that what our own ex- 
perience teaches us may be done by the illiberal 
ſpirit of ſuperſtition, could not, in a happier age, 
be effected by the love of glory, of virtue, and of 


_ mankind. 


The concurring teſtimony of hiſtorians aſſures 
us, that the ſchool of Pythagoras had flouriſhed 
above forty years, to the unſpeakable benefit of 


65 Diodor, 1, xii, p. 77, &c. 
SCE Magna 
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Magna Græcia, when a war aroſe between Crotona 
and Sybaris, the latter of which had ever contemp- 
tuouſly rejected the Pythagorean inſtitutions. The 
city of Sybaris was founded (as above mentioned) 
by the Achæans, on the confluence of the river Sy- 


baris, from which the city derives its name, and 


the winding ſtream of Crathis, which deſcends from 
the Lucanian mountains. The fertility of the ſoil, 

the happy temperature of the climate, the reſources 
of fiſhing, navigation, manufactures, and commerce, 
conſpired, with the ſalutary effect of the Achæan 
laws, wonderfully to augment, in the courſe of two 
centuries, the ſtrength and populouſneſs of Sybaris, 
which was ſurrounded by walls nine miles in extent, 
commanded twenty-five ſubordinate cities, and, 

could we credit the evidence of writers often prone 
to exagge ration, brought three hundred thouſand 
men into the field . Riches and luxury proved 
fatal to the Sybarites, whoſe effeminacy paſſed into 
a proverb ©, which has been tranſmitted to modern 
times. In a deciſive battle, they were defeated by 


the citizens of Crotona, under the command of Olymp. 


Milo, a favourite diſciple of Pythagoras, who had 
already obtained univerſal renown by his Olympic 
victories ©, 

But the deſtruction of Sybari was almoſt alike fa- 
tal to Crotona. The inferior ranks of men in that 
city, intoxicated with proſperity, and inſtigated by 
the artful and ambitious Cylon, whoſe turbulent 


67 Strabo, I. vi. p. 463. Diodor. ibid. 
os Athenzus, I. xii. p. 318. \ 
69 Strabo, ibid, Pauſanias, I. vi- p. 369. 
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manners had excluded him from the order of Pycha- 
goras, into which he had repeatedly attempted to 
enter, became clamorous for an equal partition of 
the conquered territory of Sybaris; which being 
denied, as inconſiſtent with the nature of ariſtocra- 
tical government, they ſecretly conſpired againſt 
their magiſtrates, attacked them by ſurpriſe in the 
ſenate-houſe, put many to death, and drove the 
reſt from their country. Pythagoras himſelf died. 
ſoon afterwards, in extreme old age, at Metapon- 

tum in Lucania . His diſciples were ſcattered 
over Magna Græcia, and particularly Sicily, which, 
at the time of the Carthaginian invaſion, was go- 
verned by men who had imbibed the en 272 


of their illuſtrious maſter. 


The Car- 
thaginians 
invade 

Sicily. 

Olymp. 
Izxv. 1. 
A.C. 480. 


Gelon, who, eleven years before that event, bad 


mounted the throne of Syracuſe, was entitled, by 


the unanimous ſuffrage of his ſubjects, to the glo- 
rious, though often proſtituted, appellation, of 
Father of his country ”*. The mildneſs of his 
government reſtored the felicity of the heroic ages, 
whoſe equitable inſtitutions had much affinity (as 
above obſerved) with the political ſyſtem of Py- 
thagoras. This virtuous prince had cemented an 
alliance with Theron, king of Agrigentum, by ac- 
cepting his daughter in marriage ; and-the confe- 
deracy of the two principal ſtates of Sicily ſeemed 
to have diffuſed ſecurity and happineſs over the 
whole iſland, when the immenſe armament of Car- 


thage was beheld off the northern coaſt. Though 


70 Ariſtoxenus. 4? 
71 ZElian, Var, Hiſt, I. xiii, c. xxxvii. Plut. in Timol. 
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not abſolutely deſtitute of naval ſtrength, the Sici- C vs P, 
lians had nothing by which they could oppoſe a2 


fleet of two thouſand gallies. The enemy landed 
without oppoſition in the ſpacious harbour, or ra- 
ther bay, of Panormus, 'whoſe name may be ſtill 
recogniſed in the modern capital Palermo, where 
the Carthaginians had planted one of their moſt 
ancient colonies. Their forces were commanded 
by Hamilcar, who was deemed a brave and expert- 
enced leader. The firſt care of this general was, 
to fortify two camps; the one deſtined for his fleet, 
which, according to the practice of that age, was 
drawn on ſhore; the other intended as a ſafe re- 
treat for his army, which immediately prepared to 
form the ſiege of Himera. Theron uſed: proper 
meaſures to defend the ſecond city in his dominions, 
until his kinſman, the intrepid Gelon, ſhould arrive 
to his aſſiſtance, at the head of an army of fifty 
thouſand foot and five thouſand horſe. While 


this numerous army advanced, by rapid marches, 


towards Himera, they rencountered a foraging 
party of the enemy, and took ten thouſand priſoners, 
But what appeared a ſtill more important booty to 
the diſcernment of Gelon, they ſeiſed a meſſenger 
from Selinus, a city in the neighbourood of Agri- 
gentum, which had entered into a treacherous cor- 
reſpondence with the Carthaginians. The priſoner 
conveyed a letter to Hamilcar, acquainting him, 
that the Selinuntines would not fail to ſend the ca- 


yalry demanded from them at the appointed time, 


which was likewiſe particularly ſpecified. Upon this 
diſcovery, Gelon founded a ſtratagem, not more 
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5 2 AP. daring than ſucceſsful. He commanded a choſen 
— body of troops to advance in the night towards the 
Carthaginian camp, and by day- break to preſent 


— - themſelyes to Hamilcar, as his Selinuntine auxi- 


liaries; and when admitted, by this artifice, within 
the rampart, to aſſaſſinate the general, and ſet fire 
to the fleet“ 


| Defeated It happened: on che fatal day, that Hamilcar 
— offered a ſolemn ſacrifice to the bloody divinity of 
Carthage, who delighted in human victims. While 

he performed this abominable rite, the ſoldiers 
ſurrounded him unarmed, in the gloomy ſilence of 

their deteſted ſuperſtition, with which their minds 

were totally penetrated. The Sicilian cavalry, be- 

ing admitted without ſuſpicion, thus found no dif- 

ficulty to execute their audacious deſign. Ha- 

milcar, while he ſacrificed an innocent and noble 

youth to the abhorred genius of Superſtition, was 

+ himſelf diſpatched with a dagger; and next mo- 

ment the Carthaginian ſhips were in a blaze. A 

chain of Sicilian ſentinels, poſted on the neigh- | | 
bouring eminences, intimated to Gelon the happy 

ſucceſs of his ſtratagem ; of which, in order fully 

to avail himſelf, that gallant commander imme- 

diately conducted the main body of his troops to 

the Carthaginian army, while it was yet agitated 

by ſurpriſe and terror at the ſudden con jon. 


Their dit · The furious onſet of the Sicilians made a dreadful 


Fe havoc among the aſtoniſhed Barbarians, who reco- 5 


vering, however, their faculties, began to defend 


7% Diodor. 1. ix. ſect. 25, & leq, Polyæn. I, Ie c. xxvii. 
themſelves 
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tidings, that their ſhips were all burnt, and their — 


general ſlain, drove them to deſpair and flight. 
Gelon commanded his troops not to give quarter 
to an enemy, who, though defeated, ſtill ſeemed 
formidable by their numbers. It is reported, that 
an hundred and fifty thouſand periſhed in the battle, 
and the purſuit. The remainder ſeized an emi- 
nence, where they could not long maintain them- 
ſelves, for want of water and proviſions. In the 
language of an ancient hiſtorian, all Africa ſeemed 
to be taken captive in Sicily. Gelon diſtributed 
the prifoners among the Sicilian cities, in propor- 
tion to the contingents of troops which they had 
reſpectively raiſed for this memorable ſervice. The 
greater part falling to the ſhare of Syracuſe and 
Agrigentum, were employed in beautifying and 
enlarging thoſe capitals 77, Whoſe magnificent mo- 
numents, ſtill conſpicuous in their ruins, are ſup- 
poſed, with great probahility, to be the eget of 
Carthaginian labour. 

The melancholy ridings affeted Carthage with 
conſternation and deſpair. The inhabitants of that 
city, ever ſhamefully depreſſed by bad fortune, in 
proportion as they were immoderately elated by - 
the deceitful gifts of proſperity, dreaded every 
moment to. behold the victorious enemy in their 
harbour. To ward off this calamity, their ambaſ- 
ſadors were ſent to crave a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities 


97, any terms the victorious Greeks might think. 


73 Cicero, Orat. iv. in Verrem, 
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CHAP. proper to impoſe. Gelon received them with 


— 


moderation as marked the ſuperiority of his cha- 
racter, and told them, that he would deſiſt from 


every purpoſe of revenge, on condition that the 
Carthaginians paid two thouſand talents of ſilver, 


Olymp. 
Ixxxii. 


A. C. 449. 


to be diſtributed among the cities of Sicily, which 
had incurred trouble and expence by the war; that 
they henceforth abſtained from the abominable 
practice of inſulting the gods by human victims; 
that they erected two temples, one in Carthage, 
another in Syracuſe, to preſerve the memory of 
the war, and the articles of the peace“. 

This honourable treaty was a prelude to that ſtill 
more famous, concluded thirty years afterwards 
between the Athenians and Perſians. It marked 
a nation ſuperior to its enemies not only 5 in va⸗ 


bour but in humanity, and conferred more true 


glory than could be acquired by the moſt ſplendid 
feries of victories. It might be expected, how- 
ever, and ſeems much to have been deſited, that a 


people fo advantageouſly diſtinguiſhed as were the |. | 


Greeks during that age in arts and arms; a people 
who had repelled, defeated, and diſgraced the moſt 
populous and powerful nations, and who were alike 
prompted, by ambition and revenge, to the attain- 
ment of diſtant conqueſt, ſhould have united 
their efforts againſt the enemies who ſtill made 
war on them, and, advancing in a rapid career of 
victory, have diffuſed, pgs 49 with their dominion, | 


their manners, knowledge, and cvilty over the 
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eaſtern 
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eaſtern world. But various events and cauſes, FRESH 
which we ſhall have occaſion afterwards to explain, . Au | 


tended to detach the colonies of Magna Grecia 
from the intereſts of the mother-country, as well as 

to diſunite the two moſt powerful republics of that 
country by inteſtine diſcord. © 

While the fortune of Athens raiſed her to » ſuch 
power as threatened the liberty of Sicily and 
Greece, the kings of Syracuſe and Agrigentum 
contented themſelves with the humbler glory of 
embelliſhing their capitals with barbaric ſpoils, and 
producing thoſe wonders of art, which, in the time 
of Cicero and Verres, were eſteemed- among the 
moſt precious monuments of antiquity ?%. The 
golden medals of Gelon, ſtill preſerved and of the 
higheſt beauty“, juſtify the glowing expreſſions of 
| the Roman orator. . 


In Italy, the citizens of Crotona had too ſoon pecay of 
_ cauſe to lament their inſurrection againſt their Magna 


magiſtrates, and their forſaking the diſcipline 5 
Pythagoras. They who had hithero defeated 


ſuperior numbers, who had furniſhed ſo many _ 


victors in the Olympic conteſt, and whoſe count 
was diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of healthy, on a 
ſuppoſition that the vigorous bodies of its inhabi- 
tants proceeded from an effect of the climate, were 
now totally routed and put to flight at the river 
Sagra, with an army of an hundred and thirty 
thouſand men, by the Locrians and Rhegians, 


75 Cicero in Verrem, paſſim. ; 
76 Mem, de Trevoux, I'attu. 1727, p. 1449. 
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0 1 — P. whoſe forces were far leſs numerous. The other 
Greek cities of Italy, which are ſaid to have imi- 
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tated the fatal example of Crotona, were haraſſed 


by wars againſt each other, or againſt their barba- 
rous neighbours. In conſequence of theſe misfor- 


runes, the Pythagoreans-again recovered their cre- 


dit; and about ſixty years after the death of the 
great founder of their order, Zaleucus and Cha- 


rondas, the firſt in Locri, the ſecond in Thurium, 


endeavoured to revive the Pythagorean inſtitutions, + 


which, perhaps, were too perfect for the condition 


of the times. In leſs than forty years a new perſe- 


cution entirely drove the Pythagoreans from Italy, 
and completed, according to Polybius, the confu 


8 and n of that once happy country * 


T7 Polybius, 3 i. 203 
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Glory of Atbens. £0 Hen Succeſs of the Confe- N 
derates.— Athens rebuilt and fortified. — Extent 
of its Walls and Harbours.—The Confederates 
take Byzantium.—Conſpiracy of Pauſanias,— 

Buaniſbment of Tbemiſtocles.—Virtue of Ariſtides. 
Cimon aſſumes the. Command. His illuſtrious 
Merit and Succeſs.—Revolt of Egypt. —War in 
Cyprus. —Peace with Perfia.—Domeſtic Tranſ- 
actions of Greece. Ibe Athenian Greatneſs.— 
Envy of Sparta, Thebes, and Argos. Eartb- 
quake in Sparta.——Revolt of the Helots.— ar 
between the Elians and Piſans.—The Temple and 
Statue of Olympian Jupiter. Diſſenſions in Ar- 
golis. Revolt in Bæotia.Truce of Thirty Years. 
n—Charatter of Pericles.—Subjection of the Athe- 
nian Allies and Colonies. —Spirit of the Athenian 
Government, | 


ROM the battles of Mycalé and Platza, to CH AP. 
the memorable war of Peloponneſus, elapſed II. 
half a century, the moſt illuſtrious in the Grecian Theglory 
ann A ſingle republic, one of ſixteen ſtates, * — 
whoſe united poſſeſſions harldly equalled the extent 431» 
of Scotland, and whoſe particular territory is ſcarcely ; 
viſible in a map of the world, carried on an offen- 
five war againſt the Perſian empire, and, though 
n. by jealous allies or 18 enemies, pro- 


ſecuted 


* 
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HA. ſecuted this extraordinary enterpriſe with unexam- 


. pled ſucceſs; at length, granting ſuch conditions 


in arme; 


of peace as the pride of victory may dictate, and 
the weight of accumulated diſaſters condeſcend to 
ſolicit or accept. In that narrow ſpace of time the 
ſame republic erected, on the feeble baſis of her 
ſcanty population and diminutive territory, a mighty 
maſs of empire; eſtabliſhed and confirmed her au- 
thority over the extent of a thouſand miles of the 

Aſiatic coaſt, from Cyprus to the Thracian Boſ- 

phorus; took poſſeſſion of forty intermediate 
Hands *, together with the important ſtraits which 
Join the Euxine and the Ægean; conquered and co- 
lonized the winding ſhores of Macedon and Thrace ; 
commanded the . coaſt of the Euxine from Pontus 
to the Cherloneſus Taurica, or Crim Tartary ; 

and, overawing the barbarous natives by the ex- 
perienced terrors of her fleet“, protected againſt 
their injuſtice and violence, but at the ſame time 
converted to the purpoſes of her own ambition 
and intereſt, the numerous but ſcattereed colonies; 
which Miletus, and other Greek cities of Aſia, had 
at various times eſtabliſhed in thoſe remote regions *. 
Our wonder will be juſtly encreaſed, if we conſider 


that Athens obtained thoſe immortal trophies, not 
- over ignorant ſavages or effeminate ſlaves, but over 


men who had the ſame language and laws, the ſame 


Several of theſe iſlands had been formerly conquered by Athenian | 
commanders, particularly Miltiades, as we have related above; but 
having rebelled againſt the ſevere government of Athens, they were 


finally ſubdued by Pericles, 
= Plut. in Pericle, 3 Strabo, Geograph, paſſim. | 
blood 
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blood and lineage, the ſame arts and arms, in ſhort, eng 


every thing common with the victors but their au- 8 | 


dacity and fortune. 


But it is the peculiar glory of the Athenians he in ar 25 


during this rapid career of military and naval 
triumphs, they cultivated, with a generous en- 
thuſiaſm, the arts which adorn peace as well as 


war, and improved thoſe decorations of poliſhed . 


life into ſuch perfection as few nations have at- 
tempted to imitate, and none afpired to ſurpaſs. 
During the adminiſtration of a ſingle man, more 
works of elegance and ſplendour, more mag- 
nificent temples, theatres, and porticoes were 
erected within the walls of Athens, than could be 
raiſed during many centuries in Rome, though 
miſtreſs of the world, by the wealth and labour of 
tributary provinces *. In the ſame period of time 
ſculpture attained a ſublimity, from which that 
noble art could never afterwards but deſcend and 
degenerate; and a republic hitherto inferior in 
works of invention and genius to ſeveral of her 
neighbours, and even of her own colonies, produced, 
in the ſingle lifetime of Pericles, thoſe ineſtimable 
models of poetry, eloquence, and philoſophy *, 
which, in every fucceeding age, the enlightened 
portion of mankind hath invariably regarded as the 
beſt ſtandards, not merely of compoſition and ſtyle, 


4 Plutarch. in Pericle, 
s Pericles may be conſidered as the .contemporary of Socrates, So- 
phocles, Euripides, Thucydides, &c. ſince, although he died before 


them of the plague, theſe and other great men flouriſhed n. h: > 
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er but of taſte and reaſon. The name of Gael 
harry ſeemed thenceforth to be ſunk in that of Athenian; 
Athenian writers are our ſureſt and almoſt only 
guides in relating the ſubſequent tranſactions of the 
whole nation“; and from them we learn what is 
yet the moſt extraordinary circumſtance reſpecting 
the Athenian empire, that it had been built on 
ſuch ſtable foundations, and reared with ſuch art 
and ſkill, as might have long defied the hoſtile | 
jealouſy of Greece and Perſia, confederate in arms 
and reſentment, if various cauſes, which human 
prudence could neither foreſee nor prevent, had 
not ſhaken its firmneſs, and precipitated its down- 
fal”. 7 
Such is the ſubject which I have undertaken to 
treat in this and the two following Chapters a ſub- 
ject worthy to animate the diligence, and call forth 
the vigour of an hiſtorian: but, if he truly de- 
ſerves that reſpected name, he will remember that 
it is leſs his duty to amuſe the fancy by general de- 
ſcription, than to explain, with preciſion and per- 
ſpicuity, the various tranſactions of this intereſting 
and ſplendid theme ; to give the reader a full and 
diſtinct view of the complicated matter which it 
involves; and to remove every adventitious cir- 
cumſtance that might diſtract or dazzle the atten- 
tion, as aſtronomers, in viewing the ſun, are careful 
to ward off its en ſplendour. 


4 J mean Thucydides 5 Lenophon, together with the Athenian 
corators, philoſophers, and poets. 
7 Thucydid: I, vii. & viii- paſſim · 
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The military ſucceſs of the Athenians* (which CHAP. 
naturally forms the firſt branch of the ſubject, be- — 
cauſe it not only ſupplied the materials of future Mit 


improvements, but awakened that energy requi- 
ſite to cultivate and complete them) includes three 
ſeparate actions which were carried on at the ſame 
time, and conſpired to the ſame end, yet cannot 
be related in one perpetual narrative, without oc- 
caſioning ſome confuſion of ideas, alike deſtructive 
of the pleaſure and of the uſe of hiſtory. While 
we endeavour to keep each ſeries of events un- 
broken and diſtinct, we muſt be careful to point 
out its influence on the fimultaneous or ſucceeding. 
tranſactions of the times, that our relation may be 
at once ſatisfactory and faithful. In ſuch a delinea- 
tion the trophies of the Perſian war juſtly claim 
the firſt and moſt conſpicuous place ; the hoſtile 

animoſity of rival ſtates, which continually envied 
and oppoſed, but, for reaſons that will be fully 
explained, could neither prevent nor retard the 
growing ſuperiority of Athens, ſnall occupy the 
middle of the picture; and we ſhall throw into the 
back ground the ſucceſſive uſurpations of that for- 


tunate republic over her allies, colonies, and neigh- 


8 The chief materials for this portion of hiſtory conſiſt. in he firſt 
and ſecond books of Thucydides ; the eleventh and twelfth of Dio- 
dorus Siculus; Plutarch's lives of Themiftocles, Ariſtides, Cimon, 
Pericles; Pauſanias's Deſcription of Greece, and Pliny's Natural 


Hiſtory : ſcattered facts ate ſupplied by other ancient writers, whoſe 
works will be carefully cited, 


The 
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The common fears which, notwithſtanding innu- 
merable ſources of animoſity, had formed, and 


hitherto upheld a partial confederacy of the Greeks, 
were removed by the deciſive victories of Platza 


8 and Mycalẽ.· After theſe memorable events, it was 


the firſt care of the Athenians to bring home their 
wives, children, and moſt valuable effects from the 
iſles of gina and Salamis. In the latter iſland 
they celebrated their good fortune by a national ſo- 
lemnity. The ſublime Sophocles joined in the 
chorus of boys which danced, in exultation, around 
the Barbarian ſpoils ® ; the valour of his predeceſſor, 


Eſchylus, had contributed tothe victories by which 


they were obtained; and his rival, the tender Eu- 


ripides, was born in the iſle of Salamis , on that 


important day which proved alike glorious to 


Greece, and fatal to Perſia. But an attention to 


home before winter. The Afiatic colonies, ani 


domeſtic concerns prevented not the Athenians from 
puſhing the war with vigour, though deſerted by 
the Spartans and other Peloponneſians, who! failed, 


mated by the recent recovery of freedom, ſeconded 
the Athenian ardour; and the confederates, hav- 
ing ſucceſsfully infeſted the territories of the great 
king, beſieged and took the rich city of Seſtos in 


the Cherf@neſus of Thrace, the only place of 


ſtrength which adhered to the Perſian n in 


chat fertile n 8 


9 Athenzus, Il. 1. 10 Vita Euripid. 


11 Herodot. I. ix. c. evi. Diodor. I. Xi. c. XXXVIl. 
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During the two following years the war lan- CHAT. 
guiſhed abroad, while the ſymptoms of jealouſy wn 
and diſcord, which had already appeared in the ſe- Sung 
paration of the Athenian and Spartan fleets, broke fortified. 
out with more virulence at home. The Athe- Hv. . , 

nians began the laborious taſk of rebuilding their g. C. 478 
ruined city, which the Perſian ſpoils might contri- * 
bute to enrich with uncommon magnificence, and 

which the acquaintance gained in the courſe of 

the war with the graceful forms of Ionic and 

Doric architecture, might enable them to adorn 

with more beauty and elegance than had yet 

been diſplayed in Europe. But the weighty ad- 

vice of Themiſtocles prevailed on them to ſuſpend 

this noble undertaking, and engaged them, inſtead 

of decorating their capital with temples, theatres, 

and gymnaſia, to fortify it by walls of ſuch ſtrength 

and ſolidity as might thenceforth bid defiance to 

every enemy, whether foreign or domeſtic, In an 

age when the art of attack was ſo rude and imper- 

fect, that the ſmalleſt fortreſs formed an object of 
importance, ſuch a deſign could not fail of exciting 

jealouſy in the neighbouring republics. The mea- j,q,u7,.q 
ſure was ſcarcely determined when an embaſſy ar- Sparta, 
rived from Sparta, remonſtrating againſt a deſign 
peculiarly dangerous and alarming to thoſe who 

owed their ſafety to the weakneſs of their cities. 

« If the Greeks,” it was ſaid, © had poſſeſſed any 

town of impregnable ſtrength, they muſt have 

found it impoſſible to expel the Barbarians from 

Vol. II. * their 
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their country. The Athenians therefore, who had 


—— 'hitherto ſo generouſly maintained the cauſe of the 
confederacy, ought not only to deſiſt from raiſing 


by The- 
miſtocles 3 


having returned with this temporiſing anſwer, The- 
miſtocles was immediately diſpatched to Sparta, ; 
and expected, as he had ee concerted mat- 


walls and fortifications, but even to prevent a ſimi- 


lar deſign in any republic beyond the iſthmus; the 
Peloponneſus was alone ſufficient to afford, in time 


of danger, a ſecure —_ to the whole a 
name. di | 


Themiſtocles ily wreviled the ſuſpicion 4 
hatred concealed under this ſpecious maſk of pub- 


lic utility, and encouraged his countrymen to elude 
the Spartan artifice by ſimilar addreſs. The ſenate 
of the five hundred, who gave audience to foreign 
ambaſſadors, declared that Athens would adopt-no 


meaſure inconſiſtent with the public intereſt; and i 


promiſed ſpeedily to ſend an embaſſy, in their turn, 


which would remove all groundleſs apprehenſions 


entertained on that ſubject. The Lacedæmonians 


ters with his countrymen **, to be followed, at a 


proper time, by Ariſtides, the molt reſpected cha- 
racter of his age; and by Liſicles, an able ora- 


tor in the ſenate and aſſembly. Meanwhile the 


Athenian walls aroſe with unexampled celerity. 
Not only ſlaves, artificers by profeſſion, and the 


m claſſes of citizens, but magiſtrates of the | 


un. Idem ibid, &in Themit * Orat, Funeb. & cont. Alcib, 


—— 
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Alt rank, the venerable fathers of the republic, 
- wrought with their own hands, and with unceaſing 
induſtry. : The feeble efforts of women and chil- 
dren contributed to the uſeful labour. The moſt 
ſuperſtitious of men neglected their accuſtomed ſo- 
lemnities, and no longer acknowledged the diſtinc- 
tion of days or ſeaſons : nor did even the ſilent tran- 
quillity of night abate the ardour of their diligence. 
The ruins of their city happily ſupplied them with 
a rich variety of materials; no edifice was ſpared, 
Public or priyate, ſacred or profane ; the rude ſculp- 
ture of ancient temples, even the mutilated tombs 
of their anceſtors, were confounded in the. common 
maſs; and, at the diſtance of near a century, the 
ſingular appearance of the wall, compoſed of ſtones 


rough and unpoliſhed, of various colours and un- 


equal ſize, atteſted the rapid exertions by which 
the work had been conſtructed ?. 


Themiſtocles had hitherto, under various pre- 


tences, avoided declaring his commiſſion before the fed 


Spartan ſenate. When urged to this meaſure by 
ſome of the magiſtrates who began to ſuſpect his 
ſilence, he till alleged the abſence of his col- 
leagues as a ſufficient reaſon for delay. But a 
.company of travellers, who had recently viſited 
Athens, gave intelligence of the extraordinary works 
carrying on in that city. This information, and the 
reſentment of the Spartans which it occaſioned, muſt 
have diſconcerted a man who poſſeſſed leſs cool 


| ; 4 13 Thucydid, I. i. c. lxxxix, & ſeqq. 
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0 2 x p. boldneſs than the commander at Salamis and Arte- 
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But Themiſtocles, with the addreſs con- 
genial to his character, aſſerted, that it was un- 
worthy the gravity of Sparta to regard the vague 


rumours of obſcure men ; and that before lightly 
ſuſpecting the approved fidelity of their allies, ſhe 
ought to beſtow ſome pains in diſcovering the 
truth. This declaration was enforced, it is faid, 
by ſeaſonable bribes to the moſt popular of the 
Ephori; and the Spartans, deluded or corrupted, 


agreed to diſpatch a ſecond embaſſy to Athens, 
conſiſting of ſome of their moſt reſpectable citizens. 


Theſe men had no ſooner arrived at their deſtina- 
tion, than they were'taken into cuſtody, as pledges - 


for the ſafe return of Themiſtocles and his col- 
leagues, who by this time had brought him the 


welcome news, that the walls were completed. 


The Athenian ambaſſadors were now Prepared to 
throw off the maſk. They appeared in the Lace- 


dzmonian aſſembly ; and Themiſtocles, ſpeaking 


for the reſt, declared, that his countrymen needed 


not to learn from their confederates, what meaſures 


were honourable to themſelves, and beneficial to 


the common cauſe ; that, by his advice, they had 
firmly defended their city againſt the aſſaults of 


- open enemies and jealous friends ; and that if Sparta 


entertained any refentment of this meaſure, which 
was evidently not leſs conducive to the public in- 
tereſt, than, perhaps, diſpleaſing to private ambi- 
tion, her anger would be equally unjuſt and impo- 
tent, ſince her own citizens muſt remain as hoſtages 


at Athens, till his colleagues and himſelf ſhould be 


reſtored 
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reſtored in ſafety to their country.. Whatever 
ſecret indignation this ſpeech alight excite, the 
| Spartans. thought proper to ſuppreſs their animo- 
ſity. They allowed the ambaſſadors to return home; 
but the conduct of Themiſtocles laid the founda- 
tion of that unrelenting hatred with which he was 
perſecuted by Sparta, whoſe intrigues engaged all 
Greece, not excepting Athens herſelf, in the de- 
ſtruction of this illuſtrious citizen. Yet his emi- 
nent ſervices, before they were interrupted by the 
. ſtorm of perſecution, gave an opportunity to his 
unworthy country to diſplay more fully her ſignal 
ingratitude 8. | 
The ancient Athenian harbour of e 
was ſmall, narrow, and inconvenient. To ſupply 
its defects, Themiſtocles, even before the Perſian 
invaſion, had recommended the Piræus, a place 
five miles diſtant from the citadel, furniſhed with 
three natural baſons, which, if properly fortified, 
might form a far more commodious and ſecure 
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Olymp. 
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tation. for the Athenian navy. The foundations 


were laid, and the walls began to riſe, when the 
cruel ravages of the Barbarians interrupted the un- 
dertaking. Having in the preceding year fortified 
the city, Themiſtocles thought the preſent a proper 
time to finiſh the new harbour. His addreſs, 


his eloquence, and his bribes, were ſeaſonably ap- 


plied to divert the reſentment of Sparta, who, 
though thenceforth leſs jealous of the naval than 
military power, of her rival, threatened, on this oc- 
14 Plut. &c. ibid. 15 Diodor, 1. xi. p. 437. | 
% Thucydid, I. i, c · xciii- Plut. in Themiſt. Diodor. xi. 436. 
E 3 caſion 
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caſion, to enter Attica with an armed force. But 


gs the artful Athenian had the ſkill to perſuade the 


Spartans and their allies, that the procuring a 


ſtrong and capacious harbour was a matter eſſen- 


tially requiſite to the common intereſt of the Gre- 
cian confederacy. The work, meantime, was car- 
ried on at Athens with much ſpirit and activity, 
and, in leſs than a twelvemonth, brought to ſuch a 
proſperous concluſion, as could ſcarcely be credited, | 
but on the teſtimony of a contemporary hiſtorian | 


ol the moſt approved diligence and fidelity “. The 
new walls were ſufficiently broad to admit two car- 


riages abreaſt ; the ſtones compoſing them were of 


an immenſe ſize, ſtrongly united by bars of iron, 


which were faſtened by melted lead. The Piræus 


ſoon grew into a town, containing many thouſand 
inhabitants. It was joined to the city by walls'be- 
gun by Cimon, but finiſhed by Pericles, twenty 


- years after the harbour itſelf had been erected. 


A-. C. 457 


The war 

againſt 
On Perſia con- 
+31 tinued by 
4 the confe- 
: derates ; 


The new buildings of Cimon and Pericles are often | 

mentioned in hiſtory under the name of the Long 
Walls. They extended forty ſtadia on either fide; 
and when added to the circumference of the ancient 


city (about ſixty ſtadia), give us for the whole cir- 


cuit of the Athenian fortifications ''an extent of 
nearly eighteen Engliſh miles“. 

The altercations and animoſities excited by ſuch 
undertakings among the confederates at home, 
dns not their united arms from affaulting the 


17 Thucydid. ubi ſupra. = 
18 Pauſanias, p- 20, & ſeqq- Strabo, p · 8 ſeqq, Plut. in 


Cimon. 


domi- 
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dominions of the great king. Thirty Athenian, 


and fifty Peloponneſian ſhips, had been employed 
to expel the Perſian garriſons from the ſea- ports 


which they ſtill occupied in the Helleſpont, the 
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Propontis, and the Egean iſles. The European 


fleet, being ſeaſonably joined by various ſquadrons 
from the Greek cities of Aſia, ſcoured the eaſtern 
ſhores of the Mediterranean, and delivered from 
oppreſſion the long-enſlaved - iſland of Cyprus. 
Their next operation muſt have been at a conſi- 
derable diſtance of time, fince they had to return: Þ 


near two hundred leagues weſtward, and then to 


proceed almoſt as far towards the north, and the 


Boſphorus of Thrace. At the entrance of this ce- 
tebrated canal, which joins the Euxine and Propon- 


tis, the city of Byzantium, deſtined in future ages 


to become the ſeat of empire, and long to remain 
the chief emporium of Europe and of Afia, had 
been firſt founded by a feeble colony of Megareans, 
which had gradually become populous, flouriſhing, 
and independent, but which was actually com- 


manded and inſulted by armed Barbarians. It is 


not probable that Xerxes, or his miniſters, per- 
ceived the peculiar ſecurity of Byzantium, ſituate 
between the Boſphorus and the Helleſpont, two 


ſtraits, which it might occaſionally ſhut to an hoſ- 


tile navy, or open to the fleets of commerce. But 
had they been ſenſible of this advantage, the miſ- 
fortunes hitherto attending all their maritime en- 
terpriſes muſt have rendered it impoſſible to en- 
courage their ſeamen to reſiſt a victorious enemy. 
har diſcovered however more than their uſual 
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cus P. vigour, in defending, by land, a place which they 
regarded as the center of very valuable poſſeſſions. 


The adjacent coaſt of Thrace forms a ſtriking con- 
traft with the inland parts of that country. In- 


| Read of bleak heaths and ſnowy mountains, which 


deform the inhoſpitable regions of Hæmus and 
Rhodope, the maritime provinces produce in abun- 
dance, vines, olives, the moſt uſeful grains, and the 
moſt delicious fruits. The climate vies with the 
delightful ſoftneſs of the Aſiatic plains; and the 
ſoil had been long cultivated by Greek. calonies, 
who had widely extended themſelves on both ſides 
of Byzantium. The Barbarians ſtrengthened the 
garriſon of the place, which was well fupplied with 
proviſions, and commanded by Perſians of the firſt 
diſtinction, among whom were ſeveral kinſmen of 
the great king. The fiege was obſtinate, hut the 
events of it are not deſcribed in hiſtory. It is only 
known, that the walls were ſtormed, and' that an 
immenſe booty, together with many Perſian prince | 
and nobles, fell into the hands of the victors ?. _ 
Here ends the glory of Pauſanias, who ſtill com- 
manded the forces of the confederacy ; a man whoſe 


_ fame would rival the moſt illuſtrious names of an- | 


tiquity, had he fallen in the ſiege of Byzantium. 
The rich ſpoils of Platza, of which the tenth was 
allotted to him as general, raiſed him above the 
equality required by the republican inſtitutions of 
his country. His recent conqueſt ſtill farther aug, 
mented his wealth and inflamed his ambition; a 


3p Plyt. in Ariſtid. N is 25, & ſeqq- Diodor. I. xi 
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continual flow of proſperity, which is — * CAFE 
the beſt regulated minds, proved fatal to the aſpir- nn 
ing temper of Pauſanias. As he conceived himſelf 

$00. great to remain a ſubject, he was willing.to be- 

come a ſovereign, through the aſſiſtance of Xerxes, 

the inyeterate enemy of his country. To this 
prince he made application, by means of Gongylus 

the Eretrian, a fit inſtrument for any kind of vil- 

lany. To ſuch an aſſociate Pauſanias had entruſted 

the noble Perfians taken in Byzantium, This 

man eſcaped with his priſoners acroſs. the Boſpho- 

rus, and conveyed a letter to the great king, in 
which the Spartan general having mentioned, as 

an indubitable proof of his ſincerity, the reſtoring 

his captive kinſmen, propoſed to enter into ſtrict 
amity with Xerxes, to take his daughter in marri- 0 
age, to ſecond his efforts in conquering Greece, and 

to hold that country as a dependent province of the 
Perſian empire. The Perſian is ſaid to have 
highly reliſhed theſe propoſals, the ſubjugation of 
Greece being the great object of his reign. It is 
certain that he ſpeedily ſent Artabazus, a noble- 

man of confidence, to confer and eee with 

the traitor, 


But Pauſanias himſelf acted with the Precipi- ill con- 
tancy and inconſiſtency of a man, who had either — 
been deluded into treaſon by bad advice, or totally <A 
intoxicated by the dangerous vapours of ambition 
that floated in his diſtempered brain. Inſtead of 
diſſembling his deſigns until they were ripe for 
- execution, he aſſumed at once the tone of a maſter 
and the manners of a tyrant, He became difficult 
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of acceſs to his colleagues in command; diſdained 


+ 6 their advice in concerting meaſures which they 


were ordered to execute; he was ſurrounded a 
guards, choſen from the conquered ' Barbarians ; 


and he puniſhed the lighteſt offence in the allied 


troops with a rigour hitherto unknown to the Gre- 
cian diſcipline. He ſtill managed, indeed, the 
fierce ſpirits of the Spartans, but without any de- 


gree of prudence, ſince the diſtinctions which he 


demanded for them, tended only to irritate and in- 
flame their confederates, who were not allowed to 


forage, to draw water, to cut down ſtraw for their 
beds, until the countrymen of Pauſanias had been 


25 previouſly furniſhed with all theſe articles. 


The allies 
reject his 
authority; 
Olymp - 
Ixxvi. 1. 
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This intolerable inſolence diſguſted and provoked 
the army in general, but eſpecially the Ionians, who 
lamented that they had been no ſooner delivered 
from the ſhacklgs of Perſian deſpotiſm, than, they 
were bent under the ſeverer and more odibus yoke 


of Sparta. By common conſent, they repaired to 


the Athenian Ariſtides, and his colleague Cimon, 


the ſon of Miltiades, a youth of the faireſt hopes, 


who had ſignaliſed his patriotiſm and valour in all 


| the glorious ſcenes of the war. Their deſigns be- 


ing approved by the Athenian admirals, Uliades 
a Antagoras, who reſpectively commanded the 
fleets of Samos and Chios, the braveſt of all the 
maritime allies, ſeized the firſt opportunity to in- 
ſult the galley of Pauſanias; and when reproached 
and threatened by the Spartan, they deſired him to 


'thank Fortune, who had favoured him at Platza, 


the memory of which victory alone ſaved him from 
the 
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the immediate puniſhment of his arrogance and enger 


cruelty. Theſe words ſpeedily re- echoed through — 
the whole fleet, and ſerved, as ſoon as they were 


| heard, for the ſignal of general revolt. The dif- andfabmit 
ferent ſquadrons of Aſia and the Helleſpont failed Athenj- 
from their ſtations, joined the ſhips of Uliades and 
Antagoras, loudly declared againſt the inſolent am- 
bition of Pauſanĩas, abjured the proud tyranny of X 
Sparta, and for ever ranged themſelves under the 
victorious colours of Athens, whoſe generous mag- 
nanimity ſeemed beſt fitted to command ne Willing 
obedience of freemen “- | 
This revolution had e Bee and important Pauſanias 
effects, which we ſhall proceed to explain, when 2 
we have puniſhed and diſmiſſed the unworthy Pau- ge, 
ſanias. Appriſed of his malyerſation and treachery, lzxvi.2. 
the Spartan ſenate recalled him, to ſtand trial for C. 475- 
his life. But his immenſe wealth enabling him to 
corrupt the integrity of his judges, he eſcaped with- 
out farther puniſhment than degradation from his 
office, and paying a heavy fine. In his ſtead, the 
Spartans — not one admiral, but ſeveral 
captains, with divided authority, thereby to remove 
the odium and reſentment which the inſolence of 
unlimited command had excited among their con- 
federates. Pauſanias, though diveſted of his pub- 
lic character, having accompanied theſe officers to 
the Helleſpont, in a veſſel fitted out at his private r turns to 
expence, began to diſplay more arrogance than the caſt; 
ever. He diſdained not only the manners and be- 


20 Nepos in Pauſan. Plutarch. in Ariſtid. 
vl haviour, 
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C WA AP. haviour, but the dreſs and _—_— of a Greek; 


carried on, almoſt openly, his treacherous corre- 


ſpondence with Artabazus ; increaſed the number 
of his Barbarian guards and attendants ; trampled 


with contempt on the moſt revered- inſtitutions of 


recalled b 
Die =» 


his country; and aſſumed that provoking pomp of 
power, and that offenſive oſtentation of vice, which 
diſgraced the profigate ive of the Perfian nd 
traps'*. 

Wen the Spartan mam rn” a ful | 
account of his pride and folly, they were appre- 
henſive leſt he might refuſe to return home on an 
ordinary ſummons, and therefore employed the form 
of the ſcytale, a form reſerved for the moſt folemn_ 
occaſions. The ſcytalẽ (for opinion can give im- 


| Portance to any thing) was only a narrow ſcroll of 


parchment, which had been rolled on a piece of 
wood, and then ſtamped with the decree of the re- 
public. Every Spartan, inveſted with authority at 
home or abroad, poſſeſſed a tally exactly correſ- 
ponding to the rod on which the parchment had 
been firſt rolled. By applying his tally, the words 

of the ſcytalẽ neceſſarily arranged themſelves in 
their original form, and atteſted the authentic com- 
mand of the magiſtrate. As tutor to the infant 
king of Sparta, Pauſanias had been furniſhed with 
an inſtrument of this kind; and ſuch is the effect of 


legal formality, that a man who would probably 


have deſpiſed the injunction of a ſimple letter, re- 
turned without delay to a country which he had 


** Thucydid, i, 23. & 128, : 
| betrayed, 
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| betrayed, when recalled by this frivolous unn SES 
de ceremony — 
The external profeſſions, and rade pete 1 
try, of Spartan virtue, were moſt ſhamefully iy. 
tected and expoſed in the whole affair of Pauſanias. 
Though convicted of the moſt odious tyranny, ex- 
tortion and profligacy, he was ſtill allowed to en- 
joy the benefit of perſonal freedom; to correſpond 
by frequent meſſages with his accomplice Artaba- 
zus; and, at length, to tamper with the Helots 
and Meſſenians, thoſe oppreſſed ſlaves, who were 
ever ready to rebel againſt the unrelenting tyranny 
of their maſters. But as it exceeded even the 
opulence and effrontery of Pauſanias, to corrupt 
and influence the whole republic, thoſe who had 
either eſcaped the general contagion of venality, or 
who were offended at not ſharing his bribes, ac- 
cuſed him, a third time, of treaſon to Greece, in 
conſequence of an event which enabled them in 
the fulleſt manner to make good the charge. An 
unhappy youth, who lived with Pauſanias as the 
infamous miniſter of his pleafure, was deftined by 
that monſter to become the victim of his ambi- 
tion. He was charged with a letter from his maſter 
to Artabazus, in which, after explaining the actual 
ſtate of his affairs, Pauſanias hinted to him, as had 
been his uſual practice, to deſtroy the bearer. The 
| ſuſpicious youth, who had obſerved that none of 
thoſe ſent on ſuch errands ever returned to their 
country, broke open the letter, and read his own | 
fate. Fired with reſentment, he inſtantly carried 
che writing to the enemies of Pauſanias, who pru- 


dently 


a ——_ ruimitory-or 


* dently adviſed the meſſenger to take refuge in the 
* temple of Neptune, expecting that his maſter 
would ſoon follow him. Meanwhile they practiſed 
a a concealment in the wall of the temple, and hav- 
ing acquainted the Ephori, and other chief magiſ- 
trates, with their contrivance for convicting the 
traitor by his own words, they obtained a deputa- 
tion to accompany them, to remain concealed: with 
them in the temple, and to overhear the mutual 
reproaches of Pauſanias and his meſſenger. Vet 
the ſuperſtition of the Spartans permitted them not 
to ſeize the criminal in that ſacred edifice. He was 
allowed to retire in ſafety; and when the ſenatè had 
at length determined to lay hold of him, he was 
privately admoniſhed of his danger by ſome mem- 
bers of that venal afſembly. Upon this inteli- 
gence, he took refuge in the temple of Minerva, 
from which it being unlawful to drag him, that aſy- 
lum was ſurrounded by guards, all neceſſaries were 
denied the priſoner, and US thus periſhed by hep | 
| ger 5 
Aline The late puniſhment of this deteſtable traitor 
entruſted could not repair the ruinous effects of his miſcon- 
| Faellen of duct and villany. Not only the Tonians, who 
derne. had firſt begun the revolt, but the foreign confe- 
Graf. de rates in general, loudly rejected the pretenſions 
—_— 43s. Of Dorcis and other captains whom the Spartans 
appointed to command them. A few communities | 


of Peloponneſus ſtill followed the Lacedzmonian | 


23 Thueyd. 1. i. c. exxvüi. & lag e I. xi. c. liv. & 
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mouſly applied ta. Ariſtides, to whoſe approved — KY 
wiſdom and virtue they not only entruſted the ope- 
rations of the combined armament, but volunta- 

rily ſubmitted their more particular concerns; and 
experience ſoon juſtified their prudent choice. Pay 

was not yet introduced into the Grecian ſervice, be- 
cauſe the character of ſoldier was not ſeparated from 
that of citizen, It had been uſual, however, to 

raiſe annually a certain proportion of. ſupplies 
og the ſeveral confederates, in order to pur- _ 
chaſe arms, to equip and victual the gallies, and 

to provide ſuch engines of war as proved requiſite 

in ſtorming. the fortified, towns belonging to the 
common enemy. By unanimous ſuffrage, Ari- 
ſtides was appointed to new model and apply this 
neceſſary tax, which had been impoſed and exacted 

by the Spartans without ſufficient attention to the 
reſpective faculties of the contributaries. The ho- 

neſt Athenian executed this delicate office with no 

leſs judgment than equity. The whole annual im- Their. 
poſition amounted to four hundred and ſixty talents 
about ninety thouſand pounds ſterling ; which was 
proportioned with ſuch nice accuracy, that no ſtate 

found the ſmalleſt reaſon to complain of partiality 

or injuſtice. The common treaſure was kept in 

the central and ſacred iſland of Delos; and, though 
entruſted to the perſonal diſcretion of the Athenian 
commander, was ſoon conceived to lie at the diſ- 
Poſition of his republic. $i 


23 Plut. in Ariftid. p. $32, & ſeqq- 
+ 34 Ibid; p. 334. Thucydid, I. i, c, xcvi- Diodor. P+ 440» 
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While the merit of Ariſtides thus procured his 
countrymen the management of the national trea - 
fury of Greece, Themiſtocles was equally ſucceſſ- 
ful in improving the internal reſources of the ſtate. 
By yielding more protection to ſtrangers than they 


enjoyed in neighbouring cities, he augmented not 


only the populouſneſs, but the wealth of Athens, 
as that deſcription of men paid an annual contribu- 
tion in return for their ſecurity s. This, together 


with other branches of the revenue, he employed 


in building annually about ſixty gallies, the addi- 
tion of which to the Athenian navy abundantly 


compenſated ſuch loſſes as were ſuſtained by the 


accidents of the ſea in foreign parts. Notwith- 
ſtanding the envy and malice of worthleſs dema- 
gogues, who infeſted the Athenian. aſſembly and 


courts of juſtice, Themiſtocles was faſt advancing. 


to the attainment of the ſame authority at home, 
which Ariſtides enjoyed abroad, when complaints 


arrived from Sparta, that he had conſpired with - 
Pauſanias to betray the public liberty. The known | 


reſentment of the Spartans againſt this extraordi- 

nary man, ſufficiently explains the reaſon why they, 
who were ſo dilatory in their proceedings againſt 
Pauſanias himſelf, ſhould be fo eager to bring to 
puniſhment his ſuppoſed accomplice.. But it is 
not eaſy to conceive, how the Athenians could ad- 
mit ſuch an accuſation againſt a citizen, whoſe 
ſingular valour and conduct had gained the deci- 
five victory at Salamis; whoſe counſels and addreſs 


25 Lyſias adv. Philon, 


had . 
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had fortified their city with impregnable firength ; 
whoſe foreſight and activity had procured them a 
fleet wich no nation in the world could reſiſt; 
and whoſe abilities and patriotiſm had not only 
faved his country from the moſt formidable inva- 
ſion recorded in hiſtory, and which was principally 
directed againſt Athens, but amidſt the terrors of 
this invaſion; the treachery of falſe friends, and the 
violence of open enemies, had ſo eminently contri- 
buted to raiſe his republic to the firſt rank in the 
Grecian confederacy. . Yer fuch, on the one hand, 
was the effect of that envy which, in republics, al- 
ways accompanies excellence; and ſuch, on the 
other, the influence of Spartan bribery and in- 
trigues, that Themiſtocles was baniſhed by the 
oftacifm, a puniſhment inflicted on men whoſe 
aſpiring ambition ſeemed dangerous to freedom, 
which required not the proof of any particular de- 
linqueney, and which had effect only during a term 
of years 
| It's probable, that the illuſtrious exile would 
yy been recalled before the expiration of the ap- 
— time; but the perſecution of Sparta allowed 
his countrymen leiſure to repent of their ſeve- 


* Having puniſhed Pauſanias, they acquainted 
the Athenians, That from the papers of that no- 


torious traitor, complete evidence appeared of the 


guilt of Themiſtocles ; that it was not ſufficient, 
| therefore; to have expelled him for a few years from 
Athens, by an indulgent decree, which the aſſembly 


25 Diodor. p. 445, & ſeqq. Plut. ibid, 
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0 H4P. might; revoke at pleaſure; that crimes againſt the 
general confederacy of Greece ought to be judged 
by the Amphictyonic council, and puniſhed by 
_ - -- death, or perpetual baniſhment.” The Athenians 
- --ſhamefully; complied wich this demand. It ap- 
peared, indeed, that Themiſtocles had correſponded 
with Pauſanias, and been privy to his deſigns; but 
he perſiſted in affirming that he never had ap- 
proved them. The rivalſhip and enmity ſubſiſting 
between Sparta and Argos, had induced him to 
chooſe the latter as the place of his retreat. There 
he received the news of his condemnation; after 
which, not thinking himſelf ſecure in any city of 
Peloponneſus, he ſailed to Corcyra. But his ene- 
mies ſtill continuing to purſue him, he fled to the 
oppoſite coaſt of Epirus, and ſought refuge among 
the barbarous Moloſſians. Soon afterwards he 
eſcaped into Perſia, where his wonderful verſatility 
of genius, in acquiring the language and manners of 
that country, recommended him to the new king 
„ Artaxerxes, who had lately ſucceeded the unfortu- 
Olymp. nate invader of Greece. The ſuſpicion of treaſon 
FS 51 throws a dark ſhade on the eminent luſtre of his 
abilities; nor does the diſintereſtedneſs of his pri- 

vate character tend to remove the imputation. 
Though he carried with him to Perſia his moſt 
valuable effects, yet the eſtimate of the property 
which he left behind in Athens, amounted to an 
hundred talents (above twenty thouſand pounds 
ſterling), an immenſe ſum, when eſtimated. by the 
value of money in that age. The whole was con- 

fiſcated to the 3 and the eagerneſs of 
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the, populace to ſize this rich booty, ſerves to ex- 


enge. 


Plain the alacrity with which all parties agreed to — 


his deſtruction. A report prevailed in Greece, 
that Themiſtocles could never forgive the ingra- 


titude of the Athenians, which he had determined | 


to revenge at the head of a powerful army, raiſed 
by Artaxerxes. But perceiving the unexampled 
ſucceſs of Cimon on the Aſiatic coaſt, he deſpaired 
of being able to accompliſn his deſign; and, in a 
melancholy hour, ended his life by [poiſon at the 
age of ſixty-five, in Magneſia, a town of Lydia, 
which had been beſtowed on him by the en 
of the Perſian monarch **,. - 

It is worthy. of obſervation; that the tee. great 
; bes who had reſiſted and diſgraced 'the 
arms of Xerxes, quitted the ſcene almoſt at the 
ſame time. While Pauſanias and Themiſtocles 


ſuffered the puniſhment of their real or pretended 


Death of 


Ariſtides. 


Olymp. 
Ixxvii. 2. 
A. C. 471. 


crimes, Ariſtides died of old age, univerſally re-. 


gretted by the affectionate admiration of his country. 


He, who had long managed the common treaſury 
of Greece, left not a ſufficient ſum to defray the 
| expence of his funeral. His ſon Lyſimachus re- 
ceived a preſent of three hundred pounds from the 
public, to enable him to purſue and finiſh his edu- 
cation. His daughters were maintained and por- 
tioned at the expence of the treaſury. This ho- 
nourable poverty well correſponded with the manly 
elevation of his character, whoſe pure and unſullied 


27 Plut. & Nepos in Themiſt. Diodor. 1, xi. c. liv=lix, Thucyd. i. 
235, & ſeqq. 
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| CHAP. ſplendour, in the opinion of a, good judge of me- 
* 'rit**, far eclipſes the doubtful fame of his du 
5 but unfortunate rival. 

Elevation By the death of Ariſtides, the conduct of the 
of Cimon. Perſian war devolved on his colleague Cimon, who = 
command, United the integrity of that great man to the valour 
k of Miltiades and the deciſive boldneſs of The- 
miſtocles. But as he felt an ambition for eminence 
which diſdains bare imitation, he not only reflected 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed excellencies of his predeceſ- 

ſors, but improved and adorned them by an ele- 
_ gant liberality of manners, an indulgent humanity, 
and candid condeſcenſion ; virtues which long ſe- 
cured him the affections of his fellow-citizens, 
while his military talents and authority, always di- 
rected by moderation and juſtice, maintained an 
abſolute aſcendant over the allies of the republic.- 


He reduces His firſt operations were employed againſt the 
recon of coaſt of Thrace, which the taking of Byzantium | 
def ſeemed to render an eaſy conqueſt. The only places 
A.. 7. in that country fitted to make an obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance, were the towns of Eion and Anetipelia; 
both ſituate on the river Strymon ; the former 

near its junction with the Strymonic gulph, the lat- 

ter more remote from the ſhore, but entirely ſur- 
rounded by an arm of the gulph, and the principal 
branches of that copious river. Amphipolis, how- 

ever, was taken, and planted by a numerous colony, 

of Athenians. But Eion ſtill oppoſed a vigorous. 


reſiſtance ; Boges, the Perſian governor, having de- 


: Plato apud Plutarch. in Ariſtid. 
5 termined 
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termined rather to periſh than ſurrender. Aſter 
long baffling the efforts of the beſiegers, by ſuch 
perſevering courage and activity as none of his 
countrymen had diſplayed in the courſe of the war, 


this fierce Barbarian was at length not tamed, but 


exaſperated by hunger. His companions and at- 
tendants, equally defperate with their leader, fol- 
lowed his intrepid example ; and mounting the ram- 


W.., 
C HAP. 
XII. 


parts with one accord, threw into the middle ſtream 


of the Strymon their gold, ſilver, and other precious 
effects. Aſter thus atteſting their implacable ha- 
tred to the affailants, they calmly deſcended, lighted 
a funeral pile, butchered their wives and children, 
and again mounting the walls, precipitated them- 
 felves with fury into the thickeſt of the flames. 
Wich this ſignal act of deſpair ended the Perſian 

dominion over the coaſt of Europe, which finally 
ſubmitted to the victorious arms of Cimon; a ge- 
neral, who knew alike how to conquer, and how 
to uſe the victory. The Athemians were eager to 
prolong the authority of a man, who ſeemed ambi- 
tious to acquire wealth by valour, only that by 
wealth he might purchafe the public eſteem ; and 
whoſe affable condeſcenfion, and generous libera- 
lty, continually increaſed his fame and his influ- 
ence both at home and abroad. The remforce- 
ments with which he was ſpeedily furniſhed by the 
republic, enabled him to purſue the enemy into Aſia, 


without allowing them time to breathe, or recover 


ſtrength, after their repeated defeats, ' The inter- 


39 Plut, in Cimon. Diodor, 1, xi. | 
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GE ff P. mediate iſlands, ambitiouſly courted his pratoctian 
— and friendſhip; and heir feeble aid, together with 


the more powerful aſſiſtance of the Ionian coaſt, 
ſpeedily increaſed his Bett nts WO of. APR. : 


hundred ſail. 


His rapid 


ſucceſi in 


Caria and 
TLyein-. 


With this We armament hs acti to- | 
wards the. coaſt of Caria, where his approach ſerved. 
for the ſignal of liberty. to the numerous Greek 
cities in that valuable province. Seconded by the. 
ardour of the natives, he ſucceſſively beſieged and 
reduced the walled towns and fortreſſes, ſeveral of 
which were filled with powerful garriſons; and, i in 
the courſe of a few months, totally expelled the 


Perſians from all their ſtrong holds in Caria. T he "oF 


victorious armament. then proceeded. eaſtward to 


Lucia, and received the ſubmiſſion of that exten- 


eee 


Phafelis. 


ſive coaſt. The citizens of Phaſelis alone, de- 


fended by ſtrong walls, and a numerous garriſon, 


refufed to admit the Grecian fleet, or to betray their 


| Perſian maſter. Their reſiſtance was the more. 


formidable, becauſe their ancient connection with 


the Chians, who actually ſerved under the colours 


of Cimon, enabled them to enter into a treacherous 
correſpondence with the enemy. After other means 
of intercourſe had been cut off, the Chians ſtill ſhot 
arrows over the walls, and thus conveyed intelli- 
gence into the place of all the meaſures adopted by 
the aſſailants. Wherever the attack was made, the 


townſmen and garriſon were prepared to reſiſt: the 


heſiegers were long baffled in all their attempts; 
but the perſeverance of Cimon finally overcame 


he obſtinacy of his enemies. Their vigorous re- 


ib | | liſtance 
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ſiſtance was not diſtinguiſhed. by any mantle CHAP. 


puniſhment ; the mediation of the Chians, who. | 
were juſtly eſteemed among the beſt ſailors in the 


Athenian fleet, eaſily prevailing on the lenity of ß 
Cimon to grant them a capitulation, on condition 
that they immediately paid ten talents, and au- 
mented the Grecian armament by their whole naval 8 
* 7 | I 14 


The diſtracted. * e Perka, the . The per- 
2 court, the diſcord of the palace, and the civil fans pre- 
wars which raiſed to the throne of Xerxes his defence. 
third ſon Artaxerxes, diſtinguiſhed by the epithet 
of Longimanus, prevented that vaſt but unwieldy 
empire from making any vigorous effort to reſiſt 
the European invaſion. But after Artaxerxes had 
at length cruſhed the unfortunate ambition of his þ 
competitors, and acquired firm poſſeſſion of the 
reins of government, which he continued to hold 
for half a century ?', he naturally concerted proper 
meaſures to e his remaining dominions in 
Aſia Minor. Having re-eſtabliſhed, the Perfian A. C. 473 
authority in the iſle of Cyprus, he conſidered that 
Pamphyla, being the next province to Lycia, | 
would probably receive a ſpeedy viſit from the vic; 
torious Greeks. That he might meet them there 
with becoming vigour, he aſſembled. a, powerful 
army on the fertile banks of the Eurymedon. A 
fleet likewiſe, of four hundred fail, was pens 


©. 


39 Plut. & Diodor. ibid.” 
33 Compare Thucydid, I. i. c. exxxvii. and Uſher Chronol. Ste 
| alſo Petav. de Doctrin. Temp. I. x. c. xxv. who endeavours to recon- 
cile the chronological differences between Thueydides and Plutarch in 
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CHAP. chiefly from Cilicia and Pheenicia, and was com- 

| my manded to rendezvous near the mou of chat 
river. | 


Are 8 ( ihe eficley of C 
eated at 


2 mon, delayed not to undertake the enterpriſe which 
Olywp. the prudence of Artaxerxes had foreſeen. Their 


Ixxvii. 3. 


A. C. 476. fleet, amounting to two hundred and fifty gallies, 


fell in with the Perſian, ſquadrons off the coaſt of 
Cyprus. The Barbarians, vainly confident in their 
ſuperior numbers, did not decline the engagement, 
which was obſtinate, fierce, and bloody. Many 
of their ſhips were ſunk ; an hundred were taken; 
the reſt fled in diforder towards the ſhore of Cy- 
prus ; but, being ſpeedily purſued by a powerful 
detachment of the Grecian fleet, were abandoned 
by the terror of their crews, to the victors; and 
thus the mighty preparations, which the great king- 
had raifed with ſuch flattering hopes, ſtrengthened 
in one fo with about thave fumdred Rab; the hos | 
8 ſtile navy of Greece“. 
e The vigorous mind of Cimon, inſtead of being 
condift. intoxicated with this flow of proſperity, was leſs 
elevated with good fortune, than folicitous to im- 
prove it. The captured veſſels contained above 
twenty thouſand Perſians. The ſoldiers encamped 
on the Eurymedon were ſtill ignorant of the battle. 
Theſe circumſtances inſtantly ſuggeſted to the 
quick diſcernment of Cimon a ſtratagem for ſur- 
priſing the Perſian camp, which was executed on 
the evening of the . glorious day with unexam- 


3 Thucydid. Plut. Diodor, ibid. 
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ned ſucceſs. Thet prifotiits were ſirippeidiob rheky 
eaſtern attire; the braveſt of the Greeks conde- 
ſcended to aſſume the tiara and ſcymitar, and thus 
diſguiſed, embarked in the Perſian ſtips, and 
failed up the river Eurymedon with a favourable 
gale. ' The unſuſpecting Barbarians received them 
with open arms into their camp, as their Jong- 
expected companions. But the Greeks had no 
ſooner been admitted within the gates, than on a 
given ſignal, at once drawing their ſwords, they 
attacked, with the concert of diſciplined valour, the 
defenceleſs ſecurity of their now aftoniſhed and 
trembling adverfaries. Before the Perſians reco- 


ſpair ſeized this numerous but unwarlike hoſt. 
The few who were leaſt overcome by the impreſ- 
fions of fear and amazement, betook themſelves to 


reſt ; they remained, and fell, unarmed and unre- 
ſting, by the hands of an unknown enemy. 

The rich ſpoil of the Barbarian camp rewarded 
the enterpriſe and celerity of the Greeks, Who, 
Joaded with wealth and glory, returned home'dur- 
ing winter, and piouſly dedicated to Apollo a tenth 
of the plunder acquired by theſe ever- memorable 
atchievements. A conſiderable portion of the re- 
mainder was employed (as mentioned above) in 
ſtrengthening the fortifications of Athens,  Agree- 
ably to the Grecian cuſtom, the general was en- 
titled to a valuable ſhare. Cimon received it as a 
teſtimony of the public eſteem, and expended it for 


vered from their furpriſe, Cimon had advanced to 
the tent of their general. Conſternation and de- 


flight ; a panic terror ſuſpended the powers of the 
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P. the public uſe; embelliſning his beloved native 
city with ſhady walks, gardens, porticoes, fchools 
of exerciſe, and other n of W ee 


and utilit ß 
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nians pro- 
ſecute the 
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Olymp - 


Ixxvii. 4. 
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After theſe deciſive . tas Gali headed 
by the Athenians, carried on the war during twenty- 
one years, rather for plunder than glory. The 
manifeſt ſuperiority which they enjoyed on all the 
eaſtern: ſhores of the Mediterranean, might have 
rendered their maritime allies ſufficiently ſecure. 


But the people of Athens, whoſe councils began 


about this time to be governed by the magnani- 


mous ambition and profound policy of Pericles, 
had the addreſs to perſuade their confederates that 
napal preparations and enterpriſes were ſtill as ne- 
cdeſſary as ever. At length, however, moſt of thoſe 
ſcattered iſlands and ſea- ports, which followed the 


colours of Athens, grew weary of perpetual hoſti- 
ties, of which they ſhared the toil and the danger, 

while their ambitious leaders alone reaped the ad- 
vantage and the glory, and became continually | 

more anxious to enjoy the benefits of public peace, 
and the undiſturbed; comforts” of domeſtic trari- 
quillity. The Athenians availed themſelves of 


this diſpoſition, to engage ſuch ſtates as appeared 


moſt back ward in raiſing their contingents for the 
common armament, to compound for perſonal ſer- 
vice on ſhipboard, by an annual ſupply of money, 
which might enable Athens continually to keep in 


readineſs a fleet of obſervation, to watch and check 


33 Idem, ibid, & Nepos in Cimon. & — J. i. 
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the motions of the common enemy. This, at "wy 
voluntary, contribution ſoon amounted: to about an 
hundred thouſand pounds. It was gradually aug- 
mented; and, at length, raiſed by. Pericles to 
three times the original ſum **; an immenſe income, 


75 
0 HA P., 
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conſidering that the proportional value of money to 
labour was then ten times higher than at preſent; 
and conſidering alſo the very limited revenues of 


the greateſt monarchs of antiquity; ſince, from all 


the various provinces of the Perſian empire, 
ſcarcely four millions ſterling entered * royal : 


treaſury *. 


In their. nn ee en Firs Gab had an 


opportunity of viſiting the large and beautiful iſland 


of Cyprus, which, though delivered by their valour *i 


from Jome Perſian garriſons, either ſtill continued, 
or again became, ſubject to that empire. The 


ſtriking advantages? of a delighſul territory; 


four hundred miles in circumference, producing in 
great abundance wine, oil, with: the moſt delicious 


fruits, and deemed invaluable in ancient times on 


account of its rich mines of braſs, naturally tempted 
the ambition of an enterpriſing nation. The con- 
queſt of Cyprus was ſtill farther recommended to 
the Athenians, as the ſea-coaſt had been peopled 
by a Grecian colony under the heroic Teucer, who 
dun there a city called Salamis from the name of 


34 Thucydid. ibid, & Plut. in Peticl. 
3s Herodot. iii. 95.. In modern times the precious metals have ſo 
much increaſed in quantity and diminiſhed in value, that in 1660 the 
revenue of Hindooſtan amounted to thirty-two millions ſterling. 
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his native country ”, which, from the carlieft anti- 


quity, had been regarded as a dependence of 
Attica. The Grecian inhabitants of Cyprus had 


hitherto attained neither power nor ſplendour; their 
ſettlements had been ſucceſſively reduced by the 


Phaœnicians and the great king; and they actually 


languiſned in a condition of the greateſt debility . 


Honour prompted the Athenians to relieve their 
diſtreſſed brethren ; intereſt incited them to ac- 


quire poſſeſſion of a valuable iſland. With two 


hundred ſhips of war they prepared to undertake 
this important enterpriſe, when an object ſtill more 


_ dazzling gave a new direction to their arms. I 
Amidſt the troubles which attended the eftabliſh- _ 
vy ment of Artaxerxes on the Perſian throne, the 


Egyptians ſought an opportunity to withdraw them- 


ö ſelves from the yoke of a nation whoſe tyranny they 
+ had long felt and lamented. 
wanting to head the rebellion. This alſo. was at 
length diſcovered in Inarus, a bold Libyan chief, 


A leader only was 


to whoſe ſtandard the malcontents aſſembling from 
all quarters, gradually grew into an army, which 
attacked and defeated the Perſian mercenaries, ex- 
pelled the garrifons, baniſhed or put to. death the 
governors and officers of the revenue, and traverſing 


the kingdom without controul or reſiſtance, every 


where proclaimed the Egyptians a free and inde- 


pendent nation. Nor was this the capricious re- 
volt of ſhort-ſighted Barbarians. 
tained his conqueſt with valour and policy'; ; and in 


18 Iſoerat. ibid, 
order 


37 Ifocrat» in Evagor. 
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order to ſtrengthen his intereſt by foreign alliance, eur. 
diſpatched an embaſly to Athens, craving. the aj 
Aftance of that victorious republic againſt its 4 Me 
odious and inveterate enemy. | 
The negociation was ſucceſsful; „ „„ 
Fer eee men the ſpoils of Perſia, and ment fails 
commanded the ſhips, deſtined for Cyprus,.to ſail —— 
to Egypt. They had ſcarcely arrived in that king- Ixxix. 
dom, when a Perſian army of three hundred thou- 1 * 
ſand men, commanded by Achæmenes, encamped _ 
on the banks of the Nile. A battle ſpeedily enſued, is i- 
in which the inſurgents obtained a complete victory, 
chiefly through the valour and diſcipline of their 
Grecian auxiliaries. The vanquiſhed ſought refuge ' 
within the walls of Memphis; that capital was in- beſieges 
| veſted; and after becoming maſter of two diviſiang k. 
ol the city, the Athenians puſhed with vigoyr the 
ſiege of the third, called, from the colour of its 
fortifications, the White Wall. Artaxerxes, mean- 
while, neglected no poſſible effort, far breaking, or 
_ eluding, a tempeſt, that threatened to diſmember 
his dominions. While Perſian nobles of diſtinction 
conveyed immenſe ſums of gold and ſilver into 
Greece, to rouſe, by ſeaſonable bribes, the hoſtility 
of rival ſtates againſt the audacity of Athens, a new 
army was collected, ſtill more numerous than the 
former, and entruſted to Megabazus, the braveſt 
general in the Eaſt. Such; at leaſt, he was deemed 
by his countrymen; yet we cannot perceive any 
very illuſtrious merit in forcing the Greeks to rails 


v Thucydid, 1. i» & Diodor, I. zi. p. 279. 
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c HA r. the ſiege of Memphis, the ſoldiers being already 

| | — worn out with the fatigues of hard ſervice, and pro- 

1 bably enfeebled by diſeaſes in a far diſtant en 
5 extremely different from their wm. 

Mir: * ©) Megabazuis, however, had the * of ert turn- | 
4 2 . againſt the Greeks that current of ſucceſs which 
= 15 had run for many years ſo ſtrongly in their favour, 
** lie They and the revolted Egyptians were now be- 
bow io ſteged, in their turn, in a ſmall iſland of the Nile 
þ Called Proſopis, along the coaſt of which the Athe- 

. nians had anchored- their ſhips. By diverting the 
— river, Megabazus left them on dry 
land. This operation ſo much confounded the 

Exyptians, chat they immediately laid down their 


4 5 


the Greeks: with their own hands they ſet fire to 
their fleet, and exhorting each other to ſuffer no⸗ 
thing unworthy of their former fame, determined, 
; with” one accord, to reſiſt the aſſailants, al- 
ough they could not expect victory, to een 0 
an honourable tomb. Megabazus, intimidated by 
their countenance and reſolution, and unwilling to 
expoſe his men to the efforts of a dangerous deſpair, 
granted them a capitulation, and, what ſeems more 
extraordinary in a Perſian commander, allowed 
them to refire in ſafety. They endeavoured to pe- 
netrate through Libya to the Grecian colonies in 
Cyrenaica, from which they hoped to be tranſported 
by ſea to their native country. But the gteater 
part periſhed through fatigue or diſeaſe in the in- 
hoſpitable deſarts of Africa, and only a miſerable 
remnant of men, whoſe bravery deſerved a better 


<> | | fate, 


arms: but their wonted magnanimity did not forſake 
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| 4 pevifiterd the ſhores. of Greece; To. complete on gr. 

Ws the diſaſter, a reinforcement of ſixty Mips, Which . 
che Athenians had ſent to Egypt, was attacked, 
ſurrounded, and totally deſtroyed by the Phæœnici- 

ans, near the ſame ſeene which had already proved 

ſo fatal, but ſo honourable, to their countrymen . a 

Theſe repeated misfortunes, together with the nians re- 

growing troubles in Greece, which-we ſhall ſpeedily ge 0 
have occaſion to deſcribe; prevented the Athenians, againſt © 

during ſeven years, from reviving their deſign . | 

againſt Cyprus. A fleet of tO hundred ſail was at Izxxii- 3. 

length entruſted to Cimon, who enjoyed a proſper- __ _ 

ous: voyage to the Cyprian coaſt. The towns of qr 00 

Malos and Citium oppoſed a ſeeble reſiſtance, an 

the ſingular humanity with which Cimon treated 

his priſoners, would have facilitated more impor - 
tant conqueſts: but the Phœniclan and Cicilian n 

fleets had again put to ſea, and Cimon wiſely deter- 

mined to attac K them as they approached the 

iſland, rather than wait their arrival, his countrx- 

men being ſuperior to their enemies, ſtill more in 

naval than in military proweſs. In the battle which Their ſuc- 

Joon followed, he took above an hundred gallies; 3 
the number of thoſe ſunk or deſtroyed is unknown 

the remainder fled to the coaſt of Cilicia, in hopes 

of protection from the army of Megabazus, en- 

camped in that province; but that flow unwieldy 

body was unable to afford them any ſeaſonable or 

effectual relief. The Greeks, having purſued them 

on 921 8 totally deſtroyed them, as well as> _ 


. amv 
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Perſian detachments who came to their 3 
and returned Joaded with ſpoil to Cyprus. The 
Athenian general then prepared to form the ſiege 


of Salamis, which, though defended by a numerous 
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Perſian garriſon; and well provided with all the 
neceſſaries of defence, muſt have ſoon yielded to 
his ſkill and valour, had not ſickneſs, in conſequence 
of a wound received before the walls of Citium, 
prevented him from exerting his uſual activit - 
- Meanwhile Artaxerxes, who perceived that the 
acquiſition of Salamis would naturally draw after 

it the conqueſt of the whole iſland, and who had 
been continually diſappointed in expecting to pre- 
pare fleets and armies able to contend with the 


Athenians, eagerly ſolicited peace from that people, 


Motives 
which de · 
termined 
the Athe- 
nians to 
compli- 
ances 


almoſt on their own terms. His ambaſſadors were 
favourably heard in the Athenian afſembly by thoſe 
who were more ſolicitous about confirming their 

ions over their allies and colonies, than am- 


bitious of extending their Aſiatic conqueſts.|/Cimon, 


who invariably maintained the contrary ſyſtem, was 


no no more. A peace, therefore, was 


on the following conditions *: That all the Greek 


colonies in Lower Aſia ſhould. be declared inde- 
pendent of the Perſian empire; that the armies of 
the great king ſhould not approach within three 
days journey of the weſtern coaſt ; and that no Per- 
ſian veſſel ſhould appear between the Cyanean 
rocks and the Chelidonian iſles, that is, in the 
wide extent of the Ægean and Mediterranean ſeas, 
between the northern extrgmity of the Thracian 


4r Thucydid. Plutarch. Diodor. Iſoerat · &c. 
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Boſphorus and the ſouthern promontory of Lycia. 


On ſuch terms the Athenians and their allies ſtipu- 


lated, to withdraw their armament from Cyprus, 


and to abſtain thenceforward from moleſting the 


territories of the king of Perſia®, Such was the 
concluſion of this memorable war, which, ſince the 
burning of Sardis, the firſt deciſive act of hoſtility, 
had been carried on, with little intermiſſion, during 


_ fifty-one years. The ſame magnanimous republic, 


which. firft ventured to oppoſe the pretenſions of 
humiliating conditions of peace ; an important and- 
celebrated with pompous panegyric during the de- 


clining ages of Athenian glory. | 
Although, for reaſons which will be explained 


: hereafter, peace was alike neceſſary to both parties, 


yet the reader, who feels a warm intereſt in the 
cauſe of civilization and humanity, cannot but re- 
gret that, after diſgracing the arms of Perſia, and 
breaking the power of Carthage, the Greeks had 
not combined in one powerful exertion, and ex- 
tended their victories and their improvements over 
the ancient world. But the internal defects in her 
political conſtitution, which ſtunted the growth of 
Greece, and prevented her manhood and maturity 
from correſponding to the blooming vigour of her 
youth, rendered impoſſible this moſt deſirable 
umon, which, could it have taken place, would pro- 
bably have left little room for the tranſient con- 
queſts of Alexander, or the more permanent glory 


44 Iſoerat. Panegyr, 
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| Perſia, dictated to that haughty empire the moſt 


illuſtrious æra in Grecian hiſtory, which was often 
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of the Roman arms. Inſtead of theſe imagined 
trophies, the ſubſequent hiſtory of Greece exhibits 
a melancholy picture of inteſtine diſcord. 


During an hundred and eleven years, which 
elapſed between the glorious peace with Perſia, in 


Which the Athenians, at the head of their allies, 


ſeemed for ever to have repreſſed the ambition of 
that aſpiring power, and the fatal defeat at Chero- 
næa, in which the ſame people, with their unfortu- 
nate auxiliaries, mbmitd to the valour and ac- 
tivity of Philip, Greece, with ſhort variations of 
domeſtic quiet and foreign hoſtility, carried on 
bloody wars, and obtained deſtructive victories, in 
which her own citizens, not the enemies of the con- 
federacy, were the unhappy objects of her inglori- 
ous triumph. Let the tranſactions of this diſtracted 
and miſerable period, however immaterial in the 
hiſtory of empire, are peculiarly intereſting in the 
ſtill more inſtructive hiſtory of human nature. A 


confederacy of ſoldiers and freemen, extending 


their dominion over ignorant ſavages, or effeminate | 
ſlaves, muſt continually exhibit the unequal combat 
of power, courage, and conduct on the one fide, 
againſt weakneſs, ignorance, and timidity on the 
other. But amidſt the domeſtic diſſenſions of 
Greece, the advantages of the contending parties 
were nicely balanced and accurately adjuſted. 
Force was reſiſted by force, valour oppoſed by 
valour, and art encountered or eluded by ſimilar | 
addreſs. The active powers of man, excited by 
emulation, inflamed by oppoſition, nouniſhed by 
intereſt, and at once ſtrengthened and elevated by 

a ſenſe 
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a ſenſe of perſonal honour and the hope of im- CHAP. 


mortal fame, operated in every dire&ion with 
awakened energy, and were diſplayed in the boldeſt 
exertions of the voice and arm. In every field 
where glory might be won, men recogniſed the 


— 


proper objects of their ambition, and aſpired to the 


higheſt honours of their kind; and although the 
prizes were often ſmall, and the victory always in- 
deciſive, yet the pertinacious efforts of the combat - 
ants (great beyond example, and almoſt beyond 
belief) furniſh the moſt intereſting ſpectacle that 
"hiſtory can Nn to the rational wonder of poſ- 
terity. 

The powerful cities of Sparta, Thebes, and Ar- 
gos, which had long rivalled Athens and each other, 
could not behold, without much diſſatisfaction and 
anxiety, the rapid growth of a republic which al- 
ready eclipſed ice ſplendour, and might ſome 
time endanger their ſafety. 'The Spartans had par- 
ticular cauſes of diſguſt. The immortal victories 
of Cimon made them deeply regret that they, who 
had ſhared the firſt and ſevereſt toils of the war, 


had too haſtily withdrawn from a field of action 


that afforded ſo many laurels. They were pro- 
voked at being denied the command of the mari- 
time allies, and not leſs offended at being over- 


reached by Themiſtocles. All theſe reaſons hafl 


determined them, above twenty years before the 
peace with Perſia, to make war on the Athenians, 
expecting to be ſeconded in this deſign by the fears 
of the weak, and the jealouſy of the more power- 
ful, ſtates, on both ſides the Corinthian iſthmus. 

G 2 But 
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CH LA p. But their animoſity, before it broke out into action, 


= was diverted by a calamity equally ſudden and un- 
. foreſeen. In the year four hundred and ſixty- nine 
Sparta; before Chriſt, Sparta was overwhelmed by an earth- 


28 1 quake“. T aygetus and the neighbouring moun- 
A. C. 469. tains were ſhaken to the foundation, and twenty 
thouſand Lacedæmonian citizens or ſubjects pe- 
riſhed in this dreadful diſaſter. But, amidſt the 
ruins of Sparta, one deſcription of men beheld the 
public misfortunes not only without horror, but 

with a ſecret ſatisfaction. 
followed The oppreſſed Spartan ſlaves, known by the ap- 
 dythere- pellations of Helots and Meſſenians, aſſembled in 
. and crowds from the villages in which they were can- 
nians ; toned, and took meaſures for delivering themſelves, 
during the cruelty of the elements, from the nor 
leſs. inexorable cruelty of their unfecling tyrants. 
The prudent diſpoſitions of king Archidamus, who, 
foreſceing the revolt, had ſummoned the citizens to 
arms, prevented them from getting immediate poſ- 
ſeſſion of the capital; but they rendered themſelves 
maſters of the ancient and ſtrong fortreſs Ithome, 
from which they continued many years to infeſt 
the Lacedzmonian territortes, The Spartans in 
yain exerted their utmoſt endeavours to expel this 
dangerous inteſtine enemy; and in the third year 
of the war (for this revolt is dignified in hiſtory by 
the name of the Third Meſſenian War), they had 
recourſe to the Athenians, who, of all the Greeks, © 
were deemed the moſt ſkilful in ſieges. The Athe- 


nians, either not wg 8 acquainted with the 


43 * lib. i. cap. c. & leqq · Diodor. lib. zi. cap. Ixiii. 
| ſecret 
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ſecret hoſtility. of Sparta, or willing to diſſemble © RA P. 

their knowledge of it, as they were then totally bent — 

on other projects and enterpriſes, ſent them the 

required aſſiſtance. The beſiegers, however, met 5 
with fo little ſucceſs, that the Spartans diſmiſſed 

their Athenian auxiliaries, on pretence indeed that 

their help was no longer neceſſary; but, in reality, 

from a ſuſpicion that they favoured the intereſt of 

the rebels; and, as they retained the troops of all 
the other allies, the Athenians were juſtly provoked 
by this inſtance of diſtruſt#. Meanwhile the in- 
habitants of Piſa, who, for a reaſon that will be im- 
mediately explained, were highly incenſed againſt | 
Sparta, gave vigorous aſſiſtance to the beſieged. : 

The place thus held out ten years: many fallies pate of 

were made, ſeveral battles were fought with the Zuled * 
fury that might be expected from the cruelty of — 
tyrants chaſtiſing the inſolence of ſlaves. Both Athe- 
parties muſt have been reduced to extremity, ſince — 

the Helots and Meſſenians, though obliged to ſur- lxxx. 2. 
render the place, obtained from the weakneſs, a 22 
condition which they would have vainly ſolicited 

from the mercy, of Sparta, that they ſhould be 

allowed, with their wives, children, and effects, to 

depart, unmoleſted, from the Peloponneſus,” The 
Athenians, deeply reſenting the affront of ſuſpected 

fidelity, determined to mortify the Spartans by 

kindly receiving thoſe needy fugitives, whom they 

finally eſtabliſhed in Naupactus, a ſea-port on the 

Criſſean gulph, which their arms had juſtly wreſted 
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CHAP. from the Locri Ozolz ; a cruel and barbarous peo- 


w-— ple, whoſe ſavage manners and rapacity diſgraced 


1 4 their Grecian extraction. The Helots and Meſſe- 


tude, nians repaid, by ſignal gratitude, the humane pro- 
tection of Athens. During the long courſe of the 
_ - Peloponneſian war, while their neighbours on every 
| fide eſpouſed the oppoſite intereſt, the inhabitants 
of Naupactus alone invariably exerted themſelves, 
with zeal and vigour, in defence of the declining 
power of their magnanimous confederate and an- 
cient benefactor. 
5 was po The cauſe above alluded to, which had incenſed 
theElians the Piſans againſt Sparta, dated beyond a century “. 
andFiſans. That people had long contended with Elis, the 
capital of their province, for the right of ſuperin- 
tending the Olympic games. The Spartans en- 
abled the Elians to prevail in the conteſt, who 
continued, without oppoſition, to direct that 
ſolemnity, until the earthquake and ſubſequent ca- 
lamities of Sparta emboldened the inſolent and 


wealthy Piſans to renew their pretenſions . Their 


attempts, however, to maintain this bold claim, 
eſpecially after the removal of the Helots and 
Meſſenians, appear to have been alike feeble and 

Seck of unfortunate. Piſa was taken, plundered, and ſo 


ol . thoroughly demoliſhed, that not a Ws and 


Ixxi. 1. ſcarce the name, remained. 


A.C. 456. 
A he. With the valuable booty acquired in this War- 


ple of fare, the Elians executed a memorable undertaking; 
4 having, in the courſe of ten years“, enlarged and 


45 Pauſanias, I. vi. c. xxii. 46 Strabo, I. viii, p. 545. 
47 Between the years 456 and 446, A, C. 


adorned 
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adorned the temple of Olympian Jupiter, 1 
erected the celebrated ſtatue of that divinity ; a 
work which no ſubſequent age could ever rival, 
and whoſe ſublimity is faid to have increaſed and 
fortified the popular ſuperſtition a. This famous 
temple was of the Doric order, encircled with a 
colonnade, and built of the ſtone of the country 
_ reſembling Parian marble. From the area, or 
ground, to the decoration over the gate, it reached 
fixty-eight feet in height; it was ninety-five feet 


broad, and two hundred and thirty long: thus fall- 


ing ſhort of the greateſt modern temples in mag- 
nitude, as much as it excelled them in beauty and 
the richneſs of material. It was covered with Pen- 
telican marble, cut in the form of brick tiles. At 
each extremity of the roof ſtood a gilded vaſe; in 
the middle a golden victory; below which was a 
ſhield emboſſed with Meduſa's head, likewiſe of 
gold. Pelops and Oenomaus were repreſented, on 
the pediment, ready to begin the chariot- race be- 
fore very illuſtrious ſpectators, ſince Jupiter himſelf 


was of the number. The vault was adorned 


with the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithæ. The 
 labours of Hercules diſtinguiſhed the principal en- 
trance . 

After paſſing the braſs gates, you diſcovered 
Iphitus crowned by his ſpouſe Echecheiria; from 
thence you proceeded, through a noble portico, to 
the majeſtic creation of Phidias the Athenian, 
which formed the principal ornament of the tem- 
s Aliquid receptz religioni adjeciſſe fertur. TH 
_ 49 Pauſan, — p- 303, & ſeq⸗q · , ; 
G 4 ple, 
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ple, and of Greece. The god was fitting on a 


— throne, and being ſixty feet high, touched the roof 


with his head; and threatened, if he moved him- 
ſelf, to ſhake in pieces that noble edifice, which, 


| lofty and ſpacious as it was, ſtill appeared unworthy 


to contain him. This vaſt coloſſus was compoſed 
of gold, taken in the ſack of Piſa, and of ivory, 
then almoſt as precious as gold, which was brought 
from the Eaſt by Athenian merchantmen. The 
god had an enamelled crown of olive on his head, 
an image of victory in his right hand, a bur- 
niſhed ſceptre in his left. His robes and ſandals 
were variegated with golden flowers and animals. 
The throne was made of ivory and ebony, inlaid 


Vith precious ſtones. The feet which ſupported it, 


as well as the fillets which joined them, were adorned 
with innumerable figures; among which you per- 
ceived the Theban children torn by ſphynxes, to- 
gether with Apollo and Diana ſhooting the beauti- 
ful and once flouriſhing, family of Niobe. Upon 


the moſt conſpicuous part of the throne which met 
the eye 1n entering, you beheld eight ſtatues, repre- 


ſenting the gymnaſtic exerciſes; and the beautiful 
figure, whoſe head was encircled with a wreath, re- 


ſembled young Pantarces, the favourite ſcholar of 


Phidias, who, in the conteſt of the boys, had re- 
cently gained the Olympic prize. Beſides the four 
feet, mentioned above, the throne was ſupported by 
four pillars, placed between them, and painted by 


Panænus, the brother of Phidias. There that ad- 


mirable artiſt had delineated the Heſperides guard- 
ing the golden apples: Atlas painfully ſuſtaining 
the 
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the heavens, with Hereulia ready to aſſiſt him; 
Salamine with naval ornaments in her hand; and 
Achilles an the beautiful expiring Penthe- 
filea. 


7 : 
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It would be tedious to deſcribe the remaining The Olym» 
ornaments of this celebrated ſtatue, and ſtill more pic tem- 


of the ſacred edifice itſelf; yet the temple of Olym- 
pia was much inferior in ſize to that of Ceres and 
Proſerpine, at Eleuſis, in Attica. The latter was“ 


ple com- 
pared with 
other ſa- 
cred edifi- 
_ in 


built by Ictinus, the contemporary and rival of ce. 


Phidias; and ſufficiently capacious (could we be- 
lieve the exaggerations of travellers) to contain 
thirty thouſand perſons 59. This edifice was alſo 
of the Doric order; that of Diana at Epheſus, and 
of Apollo at Miletus, were both of the Ionic; and 
the celebrated temple of Jupiter at Athens, begun 
by Piſiſtratus, and enlarged by Pericles, was finiſhed 
in the Corinthian ſtyle, by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
king of Syria, Theſe four temples were the rich- 
eſt and moſt beautiful in the world, and long re- 
garded as models of the three G orders of ar- 
chitecture “. 

While the earthquake and the fervite war con- 
fined within a domeſtic ſphere the activity of Sparta, 
Argos, the ſecond republic of the Peloponneſus, 
and long the moſt conſiderable principality in that 
peninſula, underwent ſuch revolutions and misfor- 
runes, as left her neither inclination nor power to 
oppoſe the Athenian greatneſs. Ever rivals and 
enemies of Sparta, the Argives had jealouſly de- 


80 Strabo, I. ix. P. 395 · 31 Vitruvius, I. vii. 
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TEL P. clined the danger and glory of the Perſian war, to 
wy the ſucceſs of which their adverſaries had ſo emi- 


ion of 
ycen#®. 


nently contributed. This ungenerous dereliction 
paſſed not unpuniſhed. As deſerters of the com- 

mon cauſe, the Argives incurred the hatred and 
contempt of their public- ſpirited neighbours. My- 
cenæ, once the proud reſidence of royal Agamem- 
non, Epidaurus, and Trezene, which formed re- 


ſpectively the greateſt ſtrength and ornament of 


the Argive territory, threw off the yoke of a capi- 
tal, whoſe folly or baſeneſs rendered her unworthy 
to govern them. Sicyon, Nauplia, Heliza, and 
other towns of leſs note, which were ſcattered at 
{mall diſtances over the face of that delightful pro- 
vince, obeyed the ſummons to liberty, and aſſumed 
independence. The rebels (for as ſuch they were 

treated by the indignant magiſtrates of Argos) 


ſtrengthened themſelves by foreign alliance, and 


continued thenceforth to diſdain the authority of 
their ancient metropolis and ſovereign. At the 


commencement of the Poloponneſian war, they 


formed a reſpectable portion of the Lacedzmonian 
confederacy ; while Argos alone, of all the cities in 
the Peloponneſus, openly eſpouſed the cauſe of the 
Athenians, 

The ancient city of Mycenæ, which had firſt 
ſounded the trumpet of ſedition, was the only vic- 
tim of Argive reſentment. The Argive ſeized a 
favourable opportunity, while the allies and adhe- 


rents of Mycenz were occupied with their domeſ- 


tic concerns, to lead their whole forces againſt the 


place ; and having taken it by ſtorm, they deci- 


mated 
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walls, but the town“ itſelf, which was never after- 
wards rebuilt. 
The defultory tranſactions of ſo many ſtates and 
cities as compoſed the name and nation of Greece,; 
muſt appear a continual maze of perplexity and 
confuſion, unleſs we carefully follow the threads » 
which ſhould direct us in this intricate, yet not in- 


extricable, labyrinth. -But if we ſeriouſly apply 


ourſelves to inveſtigate the hidden cauſes of events, 


and to trace revolutions to their ſource, we ſhall be 
ſurpriſed by the agreeable diſcovery, that the hiſ- 
tory of this celebrated people is not entirely that 
maſs of diſorder which it appears on a ſuperficial 


2 ſurvey. The ſame cauſes which repreſſed the acti- 


vity, and humbled the pride of Argos, operated 
alike fatally on Thebes, the ſecond republic beyond 
the iſthmus, and the only one that ever aſpired to rival 
the power of Athens. The Thebans, for ſimilar, 
or more odious reaſons, than thoſe which had re- 
ſtrained the Argives, had alſo withheld their aſſiſt- 
ance in the Perſian war; and by this mean ſelfiſn- 
neſs or treachery had juſtly provoked the indigna- 
tion of the ſubordinate cities of Bœotia. Not only 
Theſpiæ and Platæa, which had ever borne with 
impatience the Theban yoke, but the ſea- ports of 
Aulis, Anthemon, and Larymna; Aſchra, the be- 
loved habitation of old Heſiod; Coronea, over- 
| ſhadowed by mount Helicon, a favourite ſeat of 
the Muſes.; Labadea, famous for its oracle of Tro- 


. Diodor. l. xi. p· 256. 
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phonius; Delium and Alalkomené, reſpectively 
ſacred to Apollo and Minerva, together with Leuc- 
tra and Chæronæa, the deſtined ſcenes of immortal 
victories; all theſe cities ſucceſſively rejected the 


Juriſdiction and ſovereignty of Thebes, which, 


during the invaſion of Xerxes, hat ſo ſhamefully 
betrayed the common intereſt and glory of the na- 
tion 53, 

During . ſeveral years, the Thebans kin 
yielded to a ſtorm, which they found it impoſſible 
to reſiſt, But when the Spartans began to breathe 
after the recovery of Ithome, and had made a ſuc- 
ceſsful expedition againſt the Phocians, in defence 
of their kinſmen in Doris, the Thebans warmly 
ſolicited them to take part in their domeſtic quar- 
rels, and to enable them to regain their aſcendant 


in Bœotia; with aſſurance that they would employ 


Wiſe po- 
licy of 
that ſtate. 


Athens 
enables the 
Bcootians 
to main- 
tain their 
independ- 
ence, 


the firſt. moments of returning vigour, to oppoſe 
the growing pretenſions of the Athenians. ' This 
propoſal was accepted, not only by the reſentment, 
but by the policy of the Spartan ſenate, who per- 
ceived, that it equally concerned their intereſt, that 


the neighbouring city of Argos ſhould loſe her ju- 


riſdiction over Argolis; and that Thebes, the 
neighbour and rival of Athens, ſhould recover her 
b ee in Bceotia; 

They were applying nene with vigour end 
ſucceſs to effect this ſalutary purpoſe, when the 
active vigilance of Athens diſpatched. an army, 


fifteen thouſand ſtrong, to maintain the independ- 


$3 Diodor · 1+ xi- p- 283, & ſeqq. & Thucydid. I. i. p. 273 · 
| ence 
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ronides, the Athenian general, obtained a decifive . 
victory near the walls of Tanagra, one of the few A C. 458 
places in the province which had preſerved its fide- "Oy 
lity to the capital. . This memorable battle, which 

no ancient writer has thought proper to deſcribe, 
although it is compared to the glorious trophies of 
Marathon and Platza “, confirmed the liberty of 
Bœotia; nor could the Thebans, notwithſtanding 

their partial ſucceſs againſt ſeveral of the revolted 

cities, recover their authority in that province, un- 

til, about fourſcore years afterwards, they emerged 

into ſudden ſplendour under the conduct of their 

heroic Epaminondas. 


The ambitions policy of Pericles which will be Ambitions 4 
fully explained in the ſequel, was eager to profit . 
by every favourable turn of fortune. He took care 
to place Athenian garriſons in ſeveral Bœotian for- 
treſſes; he made the neighbouring republics of 
Corinth and Megara feel and acknowledge the ſu- 
periority of Athens; and after ſending T olmidas, 
a commander endued rather with an impetuous than 
well-regulated courage, to ravage the coaſt of the | 
Peloponneſus, he failed thither next year in perſon, A. C. 454; 
and made the Lacedæmonians and their allies 
deeply regret, that they had too ſoon diſcovered their 
animoſity againſt a republic, alike capable to pro- 
tect its friends and take vengeance on its enemies. 

'The meaſures of this daring leader were actually 
uncontrouled by any oppoſition, ſince his eloquence 


A. C. 455. 


54 Diodor. J. xi. p- 284. 


had 
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0c N 4 P. had prevailed over the innocence and merit of Ci- 
| — mon, and procured the baniſhment of that illuſtri- 


A. C. 447. 


A. C. 445. 


ous commander. But Cimon was recalled in two 
years; and his return was ſignaliſed by a ſuſpenſion 
of arms in Greece, which that real patriot had been 
as zealous to promote, as he was ambitious to 
purſue his Afiatic triumphs. This treaty, how- 
ever, was ſoon broke; but an ill-concerted and 
unfortunate enterpriſe againſt Thebes (diſapproved 
by Pericles himſelf), in which the raſh Tolmidas 
loſt his army and his life, made the Athenians. 
again liſten to terms of accommodation. They 
agreed to withdraw their garriſons from Bceotia ; 
to diſavow all pretenſions againſt Corinth and Me- 
gara, pretenſions which had no other effect than to 


exaſperate thoſe little republics againſt their uſurp- 


The 

of + 
years. 
Olymp. 
Ixxxiii. 4. 
AC. A5. 


ing neighbour; and, on complying with theſe con- 


ditions, the Athenians recovered their citizens made 
_ in Bœotia, through the miſconduct of Tol- 
mic 5 
This was the famous truce of thirty years, con- 
cluded in the fourteenth year preceding the Pelo- 


ponneſian war. The former treaty had been li- 


mited to a much ſhorter period; for it is worthy 
of obſervation, that even in their agreements of 
peace, the Greeks diſcovered that perpetual pro- 
penſity to war, which was the —_ effect of 
their political inſtitutions . 


' Motivesof The terms of this accommodation, Seng | 


the Athe- 
nians for 


— 
at. 


little favourable to the intereſt of Athens, were 


$5 Diodor. I. xii. p. 293+ — li. p. 27, & ſeqq · 
$5 Idem, p- 74+ 
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dictated, however, rather by the ambition than Cap 


the equity of that republic; a concluſion that evi- 
dently reſults from examining 'the third ſeries of 
events, which (as obſerved above) completes the 


—— 


hiſtory of this memorable period. Amidſt the Between 


foreign expeditions of Cimon, and the domeſtic 
diſſenſions of Greece, the Athenian arms and po- 
licy had been gradually, during thirty years, eſta- 
bliſhing the ſovereignty of the republic over her 
diſtant colonies and confederates. This bold un- 
dertaking was finally accompliſhed by Pericles, 
whoſe character contributed, more than that of any 
one man, to the glory and greatneſs, as well as to 
the calamities and ruin, of his country. 

His father Xanthippus, who gained the illuſtri- 
ous victory at Mycale, rejoiced in a ſon endued 
with the happieſt natural talents, and an innate love 
of glory. His youth was entruſted. to the learned 
and virtuous Damon, who concealed, under the 
uninvidious title of maſter of rhetoric, the art of 
animating his pupil with an ambition to deſerve 
the firſt rank in the republic, as well as of adorn- 
ing him with the accompliſhments moſt neceſſary 
to attain it. From Ariſtagoras of Clazomenè, de- 
nominated the philoſopher of mind, on account of 
his continual ſolicitude to confirm the moſt impor- 
tant and moſt pleaſing of all doctrines, that a be- 
ne volent intelligence preſides over the operations 
of nature, and the events of human life, Pericles 
early learned to controul the tempeſt of youthful 
paſſions, which ſo often blaſt the promiſing hopes 
of manhood ; to preſerve an unſhaken conſtancy in, 

all 
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CH 3 P. all the viciſſitudes of fortune, ſince all are the va- 
9 ried diſpenſations of the ſame wiſe providence ; 


he is fuſ- 
peRted of 
uſdrpa- 
dn; 


and to trample, with generous contempt, on the 
groveling ſuperſtition of the vulgar.” Thus quali- 


fied by nature and education, he ſoon diſplayed, in 
the Athenian aſſembly, ary eloquence, nouriſhed 


by the copious ſpring of philoſophy, and ennobled 
by the manly elevation of his character. His 
ſpeeches conſiſted not in the unpremeditated effu- 
fions of a temporary enthuſiaſm; he was the firſt of 
his countrymen who, before pronouncing his diſ- 


_ courſes, committed them to writing“: they were 
ſtudied and compoſed with the moſt laborious and 
patient care; and being poliſhed by repeated 

| rouches of correcting art, they roſe in admiration, 
in proportion as they were more cloſely examined 


by the piercing eye of criticiſm; and acquired 
the epithet of Olympian, to expreſs that permanent 
and ſteady luſtre which they reflected“. | 

But the ſuperior talents of Pericles, which, in a 
well-regulated government, would have increaſed 
his influence, had well nigh occaſioned his ruin in 
a turbulent and ſuſpicious democracy. The me- 
mory of the oldeſt citizens faithfully recollected, 
and the envy or fears of the younger readily be- 
leved, that the figure, the countenance, and the 
voice, of the young orator, ſtrongly reſembled thoſe 
of the ambitious and artful Piſiſtratus, whoſe ſpe- 
cious virtues had ſubverted the liberty of his coun- 
try. The alarmed jealouſy of freedom, which often 


57 Suidas · 8s Plut. in Pericl. 15 | 
deſtroyed, 
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dowly, and with much labour, during many meri-. Cows 
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torious- years, might be tempted to puniſh the 


imagined tyranny of Pericles; who, to eſcape the 


diſgrace of the oſtraciſm, ſnunned the ane 
admiration of the aſſembly. | 

The active vigour of his mind, thus i 
from politics, was totally directed to war; and his. 
abilities, alike, fitted to excel in every honourable. 


purſuit, and gradually opening with every occaſion: 


to:diſplay them, carried off the palm of military 


he courts _, 
and cor- 
rupts the - 
Athenian 


populace z 


renown. from the moſt. illuſtrious captains' of the 


age. Cimon alone ſurpaſſed him in the object of 


his victories gained over Barbarians; but Pericles 


equalled Cimon in valour and conduct. A rivality 
in warlike fame was followed by a competition for 


civil honours. Cimon, who had been introduced 


on the theatre of public life by the virtuous Ariſ- 


tides, regarded, like that great man, a moderate 


ariſtocracy, as the government moſt conducive to 
public happineſs. The contrary opinion was, 
yarmly maintained by Pericles, . who found an 
oſtentatious admiration of democracy the beſt ex- 
pedient for 1 removing the prejudice excited againſt 
him, by his reſemblance to Piſiſtratus, of aſpiring, . 


or 75 leaſt of beirig worthy to aſpire, at royal 5 


On every occaſion he defended the privi- 


8925 If the people againſt the pretenſions of the 
rich and noble; he embraced not only the inte- 


reſts, but adopted the capricious paſſions, of the 


multitude; cheriſhing their preſumption, fatter- 


ing their Vanity, ndulging their rapacity, gratify- 
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ing their taſte for pleaſure without expence, and 


fomenting their natural antipathy to the Spartans, 


who, as the patrons of rigid ariſtocracy, were pe- 
culiarly obnox1ous to their reſentment. ; 
The condition of the times powerfully conſpired 
with the views and meaſures of Pericles, ' ſince the 
glory and wealth acquired in the Perfian war, pro- 
cured not only alles and power to the ſtate, but in- 
duſtry and independence to the populace. The 
ſon of Xanthippus impelled this natural current, 
which ran fo ſtrongly in favour of both, when he 
maintained, that the citizens of Athens were enti- 


tled to enjoy equal advantages at home, to chal- 


| lenge a juſt pre-eminence in Greece, and to aſ- 


ſume a legal dominion over their diſtant colonies 
and confederates. | 
Theſe unfortunate communities had unwarily 
forged their own chains, when they conſented to 
raiſe an annual fubſidy to maintain the guardian 
navy of Athens. They perceived not, that this 


temporary benevolence would be foon converted 


into a perpetual tribute, ſince, in proportion as 


they became unaccuſtomed to war, they laid them- 


ſelves at the mercy of that republic, to which they 
had tamely entruſted the care of their defence. 


When the rigorous exactions of Athens ſpeedily 


warned them of their error, the wide intervals at 
which they were ſeparated from each other, ren-. 
dered it impoſſible for them to afford mutual aſſiſt- 
ance, and to act with united vigour. Naxos, 
Thaſos, Zgina, Eubcœa, Samos, and other iſlands 


or cities - of lefs importance, boldly ſtruggled to 
: repel 
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repel ufurpation; but fighting fingly, vele ſue- © HA . 
ceſſively ſubdued; while new, and more grievous, — 


burdens were cruelly impoſed on them. The leaſt 
patient again murmured, petitioned, rebelled, arid 
taking arms to reſiſt oppreſſion, were treated with 
the ſeverity due to unprovoked ſedition. The pu- 
niſhment inflicted on them was uniformly rigorous. 
They were compelled to deliver up the authors of 
the revolt, to furrender their ſhipping, to demo- 
th their walls, or receive an Athenian garriſon, to 
pay the expences of the war, and give hoſtages for 


— 


their future obedience v. It is not the bufinefs of 


general hiſtory to deſcribe more minutely the events 
of this ſocial war, which was carried on chiefly by 
Pericles, and finiſhed in the courſe of thirty years, 
with every fucceſs the moſt preſumptuous ambition 
of Athens could either expect or defire, Samos, 
the capital of the iſland of that name, made the 


moft vigorous reſiſtance; but at length ſurrendered 


10 Pericles, after a ſiege of nine months, in the 
ninth year before the war of Peloponneſus . 

 Hiftorians, partial or credulous, have handed 
down ſome atrocious cruelties committed after the 
taking of Samos, which may be confidently rejected 
as fictions, injurious to the fame of Pericles, who, 
though he approved and animated the aſpiring ge- 
nius of his country, and vainly flattered himſelf that 
he could juſtify, by reaſons of ſtate, its moſt ambi- 


fious uſurpations, uniformly ſhewed himſelf inca- 


$9 Thucydid. & Diodor. loc. eitat. 
69 Thucydid- I. i. p. 75+ 


Spirit of 
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nian go 
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pable of any deliberate. wickedneſs. It may be 
obſerved however, that as the moderate peace with. 


Sparta had been concluded chiefly with a view to 


its exceſ- 
tive ſeve- 
rity to- 
Wards its 
depend- 
encles. 


allow the Athenians to apply their undivided at- 
tention to the affairs of, their tributaries, the ſeve- 


rities exerciſed over theſe unfortunate ſtates were 
in conſequence of that event, rather increaſed than 


mitigated. Athenian magiſtrates and garriſons 
were ſent to govern and command them. They 
were burdened with new impoſitions, and diſho- 
noured by new badges of ſervitude. The lands, 
which the labour of their anceſtors had cultivated, 
were ſeized and appropriated by ſtrangers, who 
claimed the diſtinction of Athenian colonies ; and 
all theſe once independent and flouriſhing republics 


were thenceforth compelled to ſubmit their mutual 


conteſts, their domeſtic differences, and even their 

private. litigations, to the cogniſance and deciſion 
of Athenian aſſemblies and tribunals *. By draw- 
ing thus cloſely the reins of government, Pericles, 
in the courſe of ten years, brought into the trea- 
ſury of Athens the ſum of near two millions ſter- 


ling“. His vigilance ſeaſonably diſplayed the ter- 
rors 4 the Athenian navy before the moſt diſtan 


enemies or allies of the republic; by alternate | 
pliancy and firmneſs, by ſucceſſive promiſes, bribes, 
and threats, he repreſſed the jealous hoſtility of 


neighbouring powers; and while his ambition and 


magnificence fortified and 999 the capital with | 


61 Iſocrat. de Pace; & Xenoph, de Repub. Athen · 
6: Thucydid. Diodor. Iſocrat. Plut. &c. 6 


external 
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external ſtrength and ſplendour, they alſo laid the CHAP. 
foundations of thoſe internal diſorders, which ren- es 
dered his long adminiſtration glorious for his con- 
temporaries, fatal to the ſucceeding generation, 

and ever memorable with poſterity. 


* 
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7 ranſition to the internal State of Athens. Lato 
of Draco—Solon—Piſitratus — Chſthenes— Ariſ- 
tides Pericles. — Final Settlement of the Athe- 
nian Government.—View of the Athenian Em- 
pire.— Tbe combined Effect of external Proſperity 
and democratic Government on Manners—Arts 
Luxury. —FHiftory of Grecian Literature and 

© Phileſophy.—Singular Contraſt and Balance of 

Virtues. and Vices.— The ſublime Philoſophy of 
Anaxagoras and Socrates.—The unprincipled Cap- 
tiouſneſs of the Sopbiſts.— Tbe moral Tragedies of 
Sopbocles and Euripides. — The licentious Buf- 
foonery of Ariſtophanes.—The imitative Arts em- 
ployed to the nobleſt Purpoſes— and abuſed. to the 

moſt infamous. — Magnificence of public Feſtivals. 

Simplicity in private Life. — Modeſt Reſerve of 

 Athentan Women..—Voluptuouſneſs, n 
and Artifices of the Schaol of Afpaſia. 


enaP. HE taking of Samos cloſed the long ſeries 
XIII. of Athenian conqueſts. During the nine 
Tranſition ſubſequent years, that once fortunate people en- 
to the lte JOEL and abuſed the bleſſings of peace and pro- 
of Athens. ſperity. Their oſtentatious diſplay of power in- 
8 creaſed the envy and terror of Greeks and Barba- 
| rians, and excited the obſtinate and bloody war of 
. twenty- ſeven years, during which the force of the 
| | whole 
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whole Grecian e vac eee cole 
uphold the ſtately edifice of empire that had been 
reared by the ambitious patriotiſm of Pericles. 
Aſſiſted by feeble or reluctant allies, Athens long 


ſtruggled againſt the combined ſtrength of Pelo« 
ponneſus, Bceotia, Macedon, Sicily, and Perfiaz 
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and our curiofity muſt deſervedly be attracted to- 


wards the internal reſources and moral condition of 
a people, who, with few natural advantage could 


make ſuch memorable and pertinacious efforts, and 


who, amidſt the din of arms, ſtill culivatind-und 
improving their favourite arts, produced thoſe im- 
mortal monuments of taſte and genius, which, ſur- 
viving the deſtruction of their walls, navy, and 
harbours, have ever atteſted the glory of Athens, 
and the impotent vengeance of her enemies. In 
an inquiry of this kind, the ſcience of government 
and laws, which gives ſecurity to all other ſciences, 
merits the firſt place in our attention; nor, at this 
diſtance of time, will the enlightened reader con- 
template with indifference the laws of Athens, 
which having been incorporated * into the Roman 


juriſ- 


1 The Romans ſent deputies to Athens, to obtain a copy of Solon's 


laws, four hundred and fifty-four years before Chriſt, The benefits 


derived from theſe ſalutary inſtitutions were gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the liberal candour of a people, who knew how to. appre- 
tiate the merit of enemies and ſubjects. Hear the language of 
Pliny (I. viii. ep. 24.) to Maximus, who in the reign of Trajan 
was appointed governor of the province Achaia, or Greece: “Re- 
member that you go to a country, where letters, politeneſs, and 1 92 
culture itſelf (if we believe common report), were invented. 

Revere the gods and heroes, the ancient virtue and glory of the na- 
tion, Reſpect even its fables and its vanity; remembering that from 
| Greece we derived our /ows, The right of conqueſt, indeed, hath 


H 4 enabled 
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juriſprudence about the middle of the fifth century 


. before Chriſt, ſerved, after an interval of above 


- Laws and 
govern. 
ment. 


fixteen hundred years, to aboliſh - the barbarous 
practices of the Gothic nations, and to introduce 
juſtice, ſecurity, and nn. the 2 | 
. AS of Europe. 0 
The admirable inſtitutions of the 10 a 
were built on n: which, as we have fully 


enabled us ; to —.—— our laws on the EL but that * had 
firſt given us their laws, at our ſolicitation, and when they had 
nothing to fear from our arms, It would be inhuman and bar- 
barous to deprive them of the ſmall remnant 9 liberty, which they 
ſtill poſſeſs.” _ {1 


2 Juſtinian's Pandects, it is well known, were difcovered'* at 
Amalfi, in Italy, A. D. 1130. In leſs than half a century; after- 
wards, the civil law was ſtudied and underſtood in all the great pro- 
vinces of Europe; and this ſtudy (as Mr, Hume obſerves, Reign of 
Richard the Third) tended to ſharpen the wits of men, to give ſoli- 
dity to their judgment, to improve their taſte, and to aholiſt the bar 
barons juriſprudence -which univerſally prevailed among the Gothic 
nations. To this law we owe the abolition of the mode of proof by 


the ordeal, the corſnet, the duel, and other methods equally ridicus 


lous and abſurd, Pecuniary commutations ceaſed to be admitted for 
crimes; private revenge was no longer authoriſed by the magiſtrate ; 
and the community was made to feel its intereſt in maintaining the 
rights, and avenging the wrongs, of all its members. See margin 
the admirable diicourſe annexed to the Reign of Richard the Third. 
I ſhall add but one obſervation, in Mr. Hume's own words: © The 
ſenſible utility of the Roman law, both to public and private intereſt, 
recommended the ſtudy of it, at a time when the more exalted and 
ſpeculative ſciences carried no charms with them; and thus the laſt 
branch of ancient literature which remained uncorrupted, was happily 


the firſt tranſmitted ta the modern world; for it is remarkable, that 
in the decline of Roman learning, when the philoſophers were univer-. 


ſally infected with ſuperſtition and ſophiltry, and the poets and hiſto- 
rians with barbariſm, the Jawyers, who, in other countries, are ſet- 
dom models of ſcience or politeneſs, were yet able, by the conſtant 
ſtudy and cloſe imitation of their predeceſſors, to maintain the ſame 
good ſenſe in their deciſions and reaſonings, and the ſame purity in 


* language ang * Hume's Hiſt, zd vol. S vo. p. 300, , 
1 explained 
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explained above, aſcertained and enforced We rights EH AR 
and obligations of public and private life. But the Lu 
abuſed authority of prieſts and oracles, and the na- | 
tural depravity of man, ever ſolicitous to obtain the 

partial favour of his heavenly protectors” on eaſier 

terms than the faithful diſcharge of his duty, gra- 

dually ſevered; by fraud or violence, the natural 

and moſt falutary union between religion and mos 

rality; in conſequence of which ſeparation," the 

former degenerated into an illiberal - ſuperſtitionz 

and the latter relaxed into licentiouſneſs, or ſtiffened _ ._. 
into pedantry. The ſtriking compariſon, or rather 

' contraſt, between the genius and character, the vir- 

tues and vices, of the Gree ks, as variouſly deſcribed 

by Homer and by Solon, and which is ſo much to 
the advantage of the earlier period, muſt, in tie 
- progreſs of this diſcourſe, naturally preſent itſelf to 
the reflection of the attentive reader, and will ſet in 

the cleareſt point of view the unhappy revolution 

of manners, which time and accident had produced 

in the wide e between * poet and me . 

lator. 982 

— The very imperſect legiſlation! of Drics!| who Legiſla- 
flouriſhed thirty years before Solon, proved that 522 *f 


Draco; 


the Athenians felt the want of a ſcience, which they ur 2 
knew not how to acquire or cultivate. ' The au- A.c. 6 


ſtere gravity of that magiſtrate ſeems to have im- 
poſed on the eaſy credulity of the multitude; for 
his ignorance or ſeverity were alike unworthy of 


the important office with which he was entruſted. 


1 Suidas 5 in yoce Draco, N I. viii. c. vi. | 
4 Meurſius, Solon, l 1 
* 3 


— 


| 
| 

| 

| 
. 
N 

| 

| 
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6 * He gave laws, which, according to the lively ex- 
3 peeſſion of an orator, ſeemed to be written *, not 
with ink, but with blood; ſince death or baniſh- 
ment were his ordinary penalties for the moſt tri - 
vial offences, as well as for the moſt dangerous 


crimes : and he juſtified this rigour, by abſurdly 


obſerving, that the ſmalleſt diſorders deſerved death, 


and no ſeverer puniſhment could be inflicted on the 
greateſt. The laws of Draco, therefore, tended 


only to increaſe the evils which they were deſigned 


to remedy ; and no people ever preſented a ſcene 


ol greater confuſion and miſery, than did the un- 


happy Athenians, when the abilities and virtues of 
Solon were ſeaſonably called to their relief. 
In relating the general revolutions of Greece, we 
had occaſion to deſeribe the important ſervices, 
and illuſtrious merit, of this extraordinary man, 
whoſe diſintereſtedneſs, patriotiſm, and humanity, 
equalled his military conduct and ſucceſs. | His 
royal extraction (for he ſprang from the race of the 


Codridæ), his experienced abilities, above all, his 


approved wiſdom and equity, pointed him out fot 


the nobleſt and moſt ſublime employment of hu- 


manity, that of regulating the laws and govern- 


ment of a free people. Such, at leaſt, the Athe- 


nians may be conſidered, when their unanimous 
ſuffrage rendered Solon the abſolute umpire of 
their whole conſtitution and policy ; although, prior 


5 The orator Demades, of whom more hereafter. The obſerva« 
tion has been always repeated in ſpeaking of Draco, though his laws 
were certainly written neither with blood nor ink. Even thoſe of 


Solon were only engraved on tables kept in the citadel, 


6 Ariſtot. de Civ. I. ii, & Plut. in Selen. 
FER, to 
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to this period; they ſuffered the combined evils of ogg 
anarchy and oppreſſion . The magiſtrates plun- —_— 
dered the treaſury and the temples z and often be- 
trayed, for bribes, the intereſts. of their country. 
The rich tyranniſed over the poor, the poor con- 
tinually alarmed the ſafety of the rich. The ra- 
ity of creditors knew no bounds. They com- 
pelled the inſolvent debtors to cultivate their lands, 
like cattle ; to perform the ſervice of beaſts of bur- 
den; and to transfer to them their ſons and daugh- - 
ters, whom they exported as ſlaves to foreign 
countries. Solon, with a laudable vanity, boaſts of 
having recovered and reſtored to their native xi | 
many of thoſe unhappy men, whoſe ſentiments had 
been debaſed, and language corrupted, by the in- 
famy of Barbarian ſervitude *, The wretched po- 
pulace, deriving courage from deſpair, had deter- 
mined no longer to ſubmit to ſuch multiplied 
rigours ; and before. the wiſdom of the lawgiver 
interpoſed, they had taken the reſolution to elect 
and follow ſome warlike leader, to attack and but- 
cher their oppreſſors, to eſtabliſh an equal partition 
of hands, and to inſtitute a new form of govern- 
ment?,. But the numerous clients and retainers, 
who, in a country little acquainted with arts and 
manufactures, depended on the wealthy propnetors 
of the lands and mines of Attica, muſt have ren- 
dered this undertaking alike dangerous to both 
parties ſo that both became willing rather to ſub- 
mit their differences to law, than to deckde them by 


the ſword. 
7 Fragm. Solaris apud Dawolh, p. 3: cen. Wol. 
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CHAP. "© The impartiality of Solon merited the unlimited 


— confidence of his country. He maintained the 


His regu- ancient diviſion of property, but aboliſhed debts. 


lations 


toncern- He Eſtabliſhed the rate of intereſt at 12 per cent. 
perty, dt which it afterwards remained; but forbade, that 
the inſolvent debtor ſhould become the ſlave of his 
ereditor, or be compelled to ſell his children into 
ſervitude. After theſe preliminary regulations, 

Which ſeemed immediately neceſſary to the public 

peace, Solon proceeded, with an impartial and 

New mo- ſteady hand, to new-model the government w; 


* on this generous, but equitable principle, that the 


few ought not, as hitherto, to command, and the 
many to obey ; but that the collective body of the 
people, legally convened in a national aſſembly, 
were entitled to decide, by a plurality of voices, 
the alternatives of peace and war; to contract 
or r diffolve alliances with foreign ſtates ; to enjoy 


- 70 The moſt correct N concerning the i republic 
of Athens, and the laws of Solon, is contained in Ariftot. Fragm. de 
Civit. Athen. and in various parts of his ſecond, fourth, and fixth 
books of Politics. | 2. In Iſocrat. Areopagit. Panathen, & Panegyr. | 
And 3. In Plut. in Vit. Solon. Xenophon's Treatiſe concerning the 
Athenian republic relates to later times, when many corruptions had 
erept in, as will be afterwards explained, It is remarkable, that Po- 
Iybius, I. yi. bas confounded the moderate inſtitutions of Solon with 
the democratical licentiouſneſs and tyranny introduced by Pericles 
and his ſucceſſors in the adminiſtration, The palpable errors of fo 
judicious an author prove how little accurate knowledge the Greeks 
poſſeſſed on the ſubject of their own hiſtory ; and how impoſſible it is 
for a modern writer, who blindly follows ſuch guides, not to fall 
into innumerable errors and eontradictions. The treatiſe of Ariſtotle 
(de Civitate) above mentioned, deſerves particular attention from 
thoſe who write or ſtudy the hiſtory of republics, In it we ſee the 
germ, and often more than the germ, of the political works of Ma- 
X chiavel, which Menteſquieu has ſo often copied, . once c- 
knowledgiog his — | 
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all the branches of legiſlative or ſovereign power h; 
and .to. elect, approye, and judge the, magiſtrates 
or miniſters entruſted, for a limited time, with the 
executive authority. ; 
In the actual ſtate of moſt countries of Europe, 
ſuch a form of government, as only takes place in 
ſome. ſmall cantons of Switzerland, would. be at- 
tended with the inconvenience of withdrawing the- 
citizens too much from their private. affairs. Bur, 
in ancient Greece, and particularly in Attica, the 
ſlaves were four times more numerous than the 
freemen *; and of the latter we may compute that 
little more than one half were entitled to any ſhare 
in the ſovereignty. Strangers, and all thoſe who. 


on AP 
— - 
— 


7 


His inſti- 
tutions 
ſuited the 
condition 
of the 
times. 


could not aſcertain their Athenian deſcent, both n | 


the male and female line, were totally excluded 
from the aſſembly and-courts of juſtice. The re- 
gulations of Solon marked the utmoſt attention to. 


preſerve the pure blood of Athens unmixed and 


uncorrupted ; nor could any foreigner, whatever 
merit he might claim with the public, be admitted 
to the rank of citizen, unleſs he abandoned for ever 
his native country, profeſſed the knowledge of 
ſome highly uſeful or ingenious art, and, in both 


11 The election contained a mixture of chance, ſince thoſe who were 


named by the people caſt lots to decide on whom the office ſhould be 


conferred. The ſame practice prevails in chuſing the ſenators of the 
republic of Berne. But Solon enacted, that the fortunate candidate 
ſhould undergo what is called a probazion ; his character and merits 
were thus expoſed to a ſecond examination z and it ſeemed ſcarcely 
poſſible, after this ſevere ſcrutiny, that any man ſhould attain power, 
who was altogether unworthy of public confidence. 


1 See my Introductory Diſcourſe to the or of Lyſias and 
1 P- 5» & ſeqq · 7 
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caſes, had been choſen by ballot, in a full afſembly 
of fix thouſand Athenians. Theſe circumſtances 
(eſpecially as the Athenian people were ufually 
convened only four times in thirty-five - days) 
prevented their aſſemblies from being either ſo in- 


convenient and burdenſome, or fo numerous and 


tumultuary, as might at firſt fight be ſuppoſed. 


Let their numbers, and ſtill more their impetuoſity 


and ignorance, muft have proved inconſiſtent with 
good government, if Solon had not ſecured the 
veſſel of the republic from the waves of popular 


frenzy, by the two firm anchors of the Senate and 


and the Areopagus; tribunals originally of great 
dignity and of very extenſive power, into which 
men of a certain deſcription only could be received 
as members. 

Solon divided the Athenians into four claſſes, 
according to the produce of their eſtates. The 
firft claſs conſiſted of thofe whoſe lands annually 
yielded five hundred meaſures of liquid, as well as 
dry commodities; and the minimum of whoſe 
yearly income may be calculated at fixty pounds 
ſterling ; which is equivalent, if we eſtimate the 


relative value of money by the price of labour, 


and of the things moſt neceſſary to life, to about 
fix hundred pounds ſterling in the preſent age. 


The ſecond claſs confiſted of thoſe whoſe eftates 


produced three hundred meaſures ;. the third, of 
thoſe whoſe. eſtates produced two hundred; the 
fourth, and by far the moſt numerous claſs of Athe- 


dians, either poſſeſſed no landed property, or at leaſt 


00 See Introduction to Lyſias, &c, 0 
enjoyed 
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enjoyed not a revenue in land equal to twenty-four CRAP. 
pounds ſterling, or, agreeably to the above propor- _ 5 
tion, two hundred and forty pounds of our preſent | 
currency. 

All ranks of citizens were alike admitted to vote 
in the public afſembly, and to judge in the courts _ 
of Juſtice, whether civil or criminal, which were claſſes. 
properly ſo many committees of the aſſembly *. 
But the three firſt claſſes were excluſively entitled 
to fit in the ſenate to decide in the Areopagus, or 
ta hold any other office of magiſtracy. To theſe 
dignities they were elected by the free ſuffrages of 
the people, to whom they were accountable for 
their adminiſtration, and by whom they might be 
puniſhed for malyerſation or negligence, although 
they derived no emolument from the diligent diſ- 
charge of their duty. | 

The ſenate of four hundred, which, eighty-ſix Of the 
years after its inftitution, was augmented to five CE 
hundred by Cliſthenes, enjoyed the important pre- 
rogatives of convoking the popular aſſembly; of 
pre viouſſy examining all matters before they came 
to be decided by the people, which gave them a 
negative before debate in all public reſolutions; 
and of making laws which had force during a year, 
without requiring the conſent of the populace. Be- 


14 In my Introductory Diſcourſes to the Orations of Lyſias, &c. 
I had occaſion to explain the nature of the Athenian tribunals. Since 
the publication of that work, the ſame ſubject, and particularly the 
form of civil proceſs, has been accurately explained by Sir William 
Jones, in his Diſſertations annexed to the tranſlation of Iſæus. Mr. 
Pettingal's learned work upon the uſe and practice of juries among the 
ancients, lately fell into my hands, Wherein my ideas and his differ, 
will eafily appear from the text, and needs not to be pointed out. 
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CH r. fides this general ſuperintendence and authority 


1 


— 


the ſenate was excluſively inveſted with many par- ; 
ticular branches of the executive power. The pre- 
fident of that council had the cuſtody of the public - 


archives and treaſury. - The ſenate alone built ſhips ; 


- * equipped fleets and armies ;- ſeized and confined - 


The nine 


| ſtate criminals; examined and puniſhed ſeveral of- 


fences, which were not expreſsly forbidden by any 
poſitive law. The weight of ſuch a council, which 
aſſembled every day, except feſtivals, infuſed a a 
large mixture of ariſtocracy into the Athenian con- 
ſtitution. This, as we ſhall immediately explain, 
was {till farther increaſed by the authority of the 
Areopagus, a court ſo named from the place where 
it was welds ; a hill facred to nar, hs to * 
. 
* . maciftrates 3 in Athens were his 
nine archons, the firſt of whom gave his name. to 


| the year, and preſided in the civil courts of juſtice; 


" 14. } 
by 


as . 


where a committee of the people, choſen promiſcu- 
ouſly from all claſſes by lot '*, ſat as judges and 
jury; but where it belonged to the archon and his 
aſſeſſors, men appointed by ſuffrage, and acquainted 
with forms, to take what in Scotland is called a 
precognition, to preſcribe the form of action, to 
give the ballot ”*, and to receive and declare the 


15 The eſſential A wenn the Roman and Athenian go - 
vefnment, conſiſted in the different placing of the judicial power z 


Which at Rome remained 300 years in the hands of the ſenate. The 


ſeditions of the Gracchi, and moſt of the civil diſſenſions which hap- 


pened before the time of Auguſtus, had for_their obje& or pretence, 


the altering of this order of things, and bringing the Roman confſti«. 


tution nearer the Athenian. 


Oi ihres Tor aywrn xa aw bw Aidorrecs are the words of 
Lyſias. The ſame writer mentions the rafibpei, oudixci, aſſeſſors, 


ndies. 
* verdict 


— 
. 
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next in dignity, who had the appellation of king, ng 


preſided in cauſes reſpecting religion and things 
facred, which formed the object of an important 

and dangerous branch of Athenian juriſprudence. 
The archon third in dignity, with his aſſeſſors the 
generals, preſided in military matters; and the 

ſix remaining, who were known by the general ap- 
pellation of theſmothetæ, heard criminal pleas of 
various kinds, or rather directed the proceedings 

of the ſix courts where criminal cauſes were exa= _ 
mined and determined. Theſe nine archons, or The Areo- 
preſidents of the ſeveral courts of juſtice, like all PU. 
other Athenian magiſtrates, were, at the expiration 

of their annual office, accountable to the people ; 

and when their conduct, after a ſevere ſcrutiny, ap- 
peared to merit public approbation and gratitude, 

they were received, and remained for life, mem- 

bers of the Areopagus, a ſenate inveſted with a ge- 

neral inſpection over the laws and religion, as well 

as over the lives and manners of the. citizens; and 
which, in dangerous emergencies, was even entitled 

to aſſume a ſort of dictatorial power“. 

Such is the great outline of the conſtitution Happy 
eſtabliſhed by Solon, according to which every 2 
Athenian citizen enjoyed the ineſtimable privilege plan of 
of being judged by his peers, and tried by laws to Fen” 

17 Lyſias, in the ſecond oration againſt Alcibiades (a military 
cauſe), not only mentions the cr or generals, but addrefſes 


them ſeparately from the arJp5; $:x20Tas, or judges. 
18 Iſocrat. Oratio Areopagit. 


Vol. II. I which 
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property, the ſame expedient which ſerved to main- 
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which he himfelf had conſented. Although the 
legiſlative ahd judicial powers were thus lodged 
with the people, men of property and ability were 
alone entruſted with the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment; and as power in ſome meaſure followed 


tain a due diſtinction of ranks in fociety, tended 
alſo to promote the induſtry and frugality of the 
multitude, that they might thereby become entitled 
to ſhare thoſe honours and offices, to which per- 
ſons of a certain eſtate only could aſpire. 

The laws of Solon were of the moſt extenſive 
nature, comprehending not only rules of right, but 
maxims of morality, regulations of commerce, and 
precepts of agriculture. To deſcribe his inſtitutions 
reſpecting ſuch matters as are properly the objects 
of law, would be explaining thoſe great, but fami- 


liar principles, concerning marriage, ſucceſſion, teſ- 


taments, the rights of perſons and of things, which, 
through the medium of the civil law, have been 


conveyed 1 into the juriſprudence of all the civiliſed 
nations of Europe. His laws concerning educa- . 


tion and manners prove that drunkenneſs and un- 
natural love were the predominant vices of that 


early age. It was a particular duty of the archons, 
to prevent or puniſh offences committed in conſe- 
quence of intoxication; and the regulations con- 
cerning ſchools”, which were not to be opened 
till ſun-riſe, which were ordered to be ſhut before 
night, and into which none but ſuch relaGous of 


19 ZEſchin. in „ 


the 
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the maſter, as were particularly ſpecified by 155 
could on any pretence be admitted, marked the 
utmoſt ſolicitude to root out an evil which already 
infected and diſgraced the manners of Greece. 
The education recommended by Solon nearly 
| reſeinbled that above deſcribed, which generally 
prevailed in Greece“. The children of Athenian 
Citizens, when taken "11G the hands of the women, 
' were delivered to two maſters, of whom the one 
formed the body, and the other the mind. Swim- 
ming, and the eaſier exerciſes, prepared them for 
the harder toils of the gymnaſtic. Reading and 
learning by heart the leſſons and examples of the 
poets, made way for the ſeverer ſtudies of elo- 
quence and philoſophy. In proceſs of time, muſic, 
geometry, and drawing, ſeem to have entered into 
the plan of a liberal education. At the age of 
twenty, the youth of all ranks took a dt in the 
temple of Agraulos (an appellation of Minerva), to 
obey and to maintain the laws of their country ; to 
uſe their beſt endeavours to promote its proſperity ; 
to follow the ſtandard of whatever commanders 
might be appointed to conduct them; to fail to 
every part of the world, when ſummoned by the 


public ſervice ; to fight to death for their native 


land; and to regard wheat, barley, vines, and olives, 
as the only boundaries of Attica: a prepoſterous 
arrogance in that little republic, which already be- 
trayed an ambition to conquer and appropriate all 


20 5 Chapters V. and VI, 21 Ariſt. Polit, I. vii. c. iii. 
a See Introduction to Lyſias, &c. p. 16. 
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the cultivated parts of the world. When the Athe- 


nan youth were not, in conſequence of this oath, 


Uſurpa- 


tion of 


Piſiſtratus. 
A. C. $78. 


engaged in military ſervice, they were - obliged by 
law to follow ſuch employments as ſuited their re- 
ſpective fortunes. Agriculture, commerce, and 


mechanic arts, fell to the ſhare of the poor; the 


rich ſtill continued their application to gymnaſtic 
and philoſophy, carefully ſtudied the laws of the 
republic, examined the ancient and actual condi- 
tion of their own and neighbouring ſtates; and, at 
the age of thirty, appeared as candidates in the 
aſſembly for ſuch offices of truſt and honour as 
their regular manners, inoffenſive and dutiful be- 
haviour in all the relations of private life, temper- 
ance, economy, public ſpirit, and abilities, might 
obtain from the voluntary ſuffrage of the people. 

The uſurpation of Piſiſtratus, though it deſtroyed 
for a time the political liberty of Athens, gave ſta- 
bility to moſt of the laws and forms introduced by 
Solon. That extraordinary tyrant, for ſo the 
Greeks ſtyled him, was not more diſtinguiſhed by 
the loftineſs of his genius than the humanity of his 
diſpofition ; and had not the violence of contend- 
ing factions, and the fury of his enemies, inflamed 
his natural love of power, the name of Piſiſtratus 
would ſtand the foremoſt in the liſt of Grecian pa- 
triots and heroes. His valour and condu& were 
ſignaliſed in the conqueſt of Niſæa, Salamis, Naxos, 
Delos, and Sigzum ; and if he difplayed boldneſs 
au addreſs 1 in Rn ſovereignty, he e diſplayed 


23 Lyſias, raed 


fil 
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ſtill more moderation and virtue in adminiſtering it. 
He aſſumed, indeed, the royal dignities of prieſt 
and general, and took care that the chief offices 
of magiſtracy ſhould be filled by his partiſans. But 
he maintained the regular courſe of law and juſ- 
tice, not only by his authority, but by his example; 
having appeared in perſon to anſwef an accuſation 
in the Areopagus. He not only enforced the laws 
of Solon againſt idleneſs, but endeavoured to give 
them more efficacy by introducing new arts and 
manufactories into Attica. He was the firſt who 
brought into that country the complete collection 
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of Homer's poems, which he commanded to be 


ſung at the Panathenzan feſtival ; nor can we ſup- 
poſe that he ſhould have been zealous to diffuſe 
the liberal and manly ſentiments of that divine 
poet, if his government had not reſembled the mo- 
deration and equity of the heroic ages, rather than 
the deſpotiſm of tyrants. 

His fon Hipparchus imitated and ſurpaſſed the 
mild virtues of his father ; and, amidſt the turbu- 
lence of the later democracy, it was acknowledged 
with a ſigh by the Athenians, that their anceſtors 
were indeed happy under Solon and Piſiſtratus, but 
that the reign of the tyrant Hipparchus brought 
back on earth the golden days of Saturn. The 
father had required a tenth part of the produce of 
Attica, to ſupport his guards, and the other ap- 
pendages of royalty : his more generous ſon re- 
mitted one half of this impoſition. While he alle- 
viated the burdens, yet encouraged the induſtry of 
his ſubjects, by building the temple of Olympian 


he Jupiter, 


forpaſſed 
by that of 
his ſon 
Hippar - 
chus. 
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3 aud barbarity by erecting pillars in every part of the 


His mur- 
der exaſ. 
rates 


The go- 
vernment 
changed 
by Cliſ- 
thenes. 
Olymp. 
Ixvii. 3. 


A. C. $19, 


city, engraved with elegiac verſes, containing leſ- 
ſons of wiſdom and precepts of morality. He 
collected the firſt library in Athens; and his liberal 


.rewards, and ſtill more his agreeable manners and 


winning affability, attracted to that city the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed poets of the age. 

The murder of Hipparchus exaſperated the tem- 
per of his brother and ſucceſſor Hippias; but not- 
withſtanding the calamities which the latter in- 
flicted and ſuffered, it muſt be allowed that the 
government of Piſiſtratus and his family, which, 
with various interruptions, laſted ſixty- eight years“, 
increaſed the ſtrength, and promoted the refine- 
ment of Athens. 
Let in nothing was that uſurpation more advan- 
tageous than in the animating ſenſe of liberty which 


the memory of paſt ſervitude, under Hippias, ex- 


cited and kept alive in Athens, after the popular 
government had been reſtored by Cliſthenes and 
Alcibiades. We have already had occaſion to re- 
late the foreign victories of the republic, which im- 
mediately followed that event; but at the ſame 
time the conſtitution of government underwent a 
conſiderable change. By admitting to the rank of 
citizens a promiſcuous crowd of ſtrangers, fugi- 
tives, Athenians of half blood, and perhaps ſlaves, 
the tribes were. augmented from four to ten; and 


24 Between 578 and $96, Bo Ce. | 
25 Ste the treatiſe of Meurſius, entitled Pifiſtratus, one of the few 


fatisfaRory performances in the immenſe collection of Gronovius, 


the 
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the ſenators from four to five hundred. The oftra- 


ciſm was likewiſe eſtabliſhed ; a law by which any 
citizen whoſe influence or abilities ſeemed danger- 
ous to liberty, might be baniſhed ten years, with- 
out the proof or allegation of any poſitive crime. 

In this condition the republic continued thirty 
years, until the glorious victories of Salamis, Pla- 
tæa, and Mycale, encouraged the loweſt but moſt 
numerous claſs of citizens, by whoſe valour thoſe 
memorable exploits had been atchieved, to make 
further invaſions on the prerogatives of their fupe- 
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riors. The ſudden wealth, which the rich ſpoils | 
of the Barbarians had diffuſed among all ranks of 


men, increaſed the. cenſus of individuals, and de- 
ſtroyed the balance of the conſtitution. Ariſtides, 
who perceived it to be impoſſible to reſiſt the na- 
tural progreſs of democracy, ſeaſonably yielded to 
men who had arms in their hands, and firmneſs in 
their hearts; and propoſed, with apparent ſatisfac- 
tion, but much ſecret reluctance “, a law by which 
the Athenian magiſtrates ſhould be thenceforth pro- 
miſcuouſſy elected from the four claſſes of citizens. 
This innovation paved the way for the ſtill greater 
changes begun twenty years afterwards, and gradu- 
ally completed by Pericles; a revolution of which 
the conſequences were not immediately felt, but 
which continually became more ſenſible, and finally 
terminated in the ruin of Athens and of Greece, 


The general reaſons which prevailed on the Thedemo- 
equity and diſcernment of Pericles to eſpouſe, with 3,50» 


26 EA A 80 0 DH, cited on this occaſion by Plutarch, well 
expreſſes the forced generoſity of Ariſtides to the populace. 
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C nA P. undue warmth, the cauſe of the populace, have 
wy the preceding chapter been ſufficiently explained. 
by Peri» Yet whatever partial motives of intereſt and am- 
olymp. bition® might warp the views of this illuſtrious 
A. C. 445. ſtateſman, it muſt be acknowledged, that the foreign 
tranſactions and ſucceſs of the republic, and parti- 

cularly the new ſituation in which the Athenians 

found themſelves placed with regard to their diſtant 

allies and colonies, might naturally ſuggeſt and 
occaſion very important alterations in the Athenian 

Introdue- conſtitution, The ancient and ſacred law, which 
non © PYY obliged every citizen, without fee or reward, to 
troops; take arms in defence of his country, could not 
eaſily be extended to the obligation of protecting, 

without a proper recompence, the intereſt of fo- 

reign communities. The ſcanty population of 

Attica ſufficed not to anſwer the demands of fo 

many diſtant expeditions. It became neceſſary to 

dite troops wherever they might be found; and, 

as this neceſſity introduced pay into the Athenian 

armies, a ſimilar, though not equally cogent, rea- 

of fees and fon eſtabliſhed fees and ſalaries for all the different 
ee orders of judges and magiſtrates. The ſame prin- 
trates. cCiple of duty and public ſpirit, which obliged every 
freeman to fight without pay, likewiſe obliged him 


27 Plutarch (jn Pericle) mentians a particular reaſon which en- 
gaged Pericles to counteract the ariſtocracy, and to abridge the power 
of the Areopagus. Although he had been often named for the office 
of archan, the et had never fallen on him; ſo that he could not be 
received as a member of that reſpected court. If this obſervation he 
well founded, it ſhews how little real weight the annual magiſtracies 
had at Athens ; fince Pericles, though he never attained the dignity 
of archon, governed the republic many years with untivalled autho - 
pity, | 


_gratu» 
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the benefit of his country. But when the con- 
teſted intereſts of foreign, though dependent com- 
munities, were agitated and adjuſted in the tribu- 
nals of Athens, it was natural for thoſe who ſpent 
their time in an employment, to which no ſocial 
obligation called them, to demand a proper reward 
for their uſeful ſervices. At firſt, therefore, a ſmall 
ſum, but which gradually increaſed with the power 


of the- people, was regularly diſtributed among the 


citizens, for every deliberation which they held, and 
for every cauſe which they determined. 


The defire of reaping this profit made the popu- 
lace anxious to draw all cauſes and deliberations 


before their own tribunals and aſſemblies. This 


deſign was ſucceſsfully accompliſhed by Ephialtes®, 
an artful and daring demagogue, whom Pericles 
employed as a proper inſtrument to effect ſuch in- 
vidious meaſures as were moſt obnoxious to the 
rich and noble. While his patron extended the 
renown of Athens by his foreign victories, and 
gradually reduced into ſubjection the colonies and 
allies of the republic, the obſequious Ephialtes 
zealouſly promoted his domeſtic meaſures ; and by 
undermining the authority of the ſenate and of the 
Areopagus , , the firmeſt bulwarks of the ariſto- 


cracy, 
28 Plyt. in Pericle. | 


+ 29 Authors have not deſcribed in what particular reſpects, or by 
what particular means, Ephialtes effected his purpoſe : yet we may 
collect, from obſcure hints on this ſubject, that he not only brought 
before the inferior tribunals cauſes hitherto confined to the Areopa- 
gus, but took from that court its general inſpection and ſuperintend- 
ence over the religion and laws; which offices he beſtowed on the 


popular court of the u and (hs ypoPuNaxtcy who were appointed, 


and 
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cracy, obtained a ſignal victory over the laws of 
Solon, The aſſaſſination of Ephialtes proved only 
the weakneſs of his enemies; and we ſhall find, in 
the ſubſequent hiſtory of Athens, that moſt matters 


of deliberation came, thenceforth, in the firſt in- 


ſtance, before the popular aſſembly ; that the wiſe 
inſtitutions of Solon were reduced to an empty 
form; and that the magnanimity of Pericles, the 
extravagance of his immediate ſucceſſors, the pa- 
triotiſm of Thraſybulus and Conon, the integrity of 
Phocion, the artifices of Zſchines, and the elo- 
quence of Demoſthenes, ſucceſſively ſwayed, at 
will, a wild and capricious democracy. 

The revolution which immediately followed, in 
the manners, character, and conduct of the Athe- 
nians, was the natural conſequence of the change 
of government, combined with other circumſtances 
inſeparably connected with their domeſtic and ex- 


440. ternal proſperity. In the courſe of a few years, the 


ſucceſs of Ariſtides, Cimon, and Pericles, had tri- 
pled the revenues, and increaſed, in a far greater 
proportion, the dominions of the republic. The 
Athenian gallies commanded the eaſtern coaſts of 
the Mediterranean; their merchantmen had en- 
groſſed the traffic of the adjacent countries; the 


and diſmiſſed, at the will of the people, He likewiſe rendered the 


probation for becoming an Areopagite leſs ſevere than formerly, Per- 
ſons crept into this order, whoſe character diſgraced it. The Areo- | 
pagites became equally acceſſible to preſents and to beauty; and their 


. deciſions fell into contempt. See the Diſcourſe of Iſoerates upon re- 


forming the government of Athens, and Athenæus, I. ix. That 
Ephialtes, or Pericles himſelf, likewiſe weakened the authority of the 
ſenate (although it is not remarked by any ancient author), 2 17 
from all the ſubſequent hiſtory of Athens, | 2 
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magazines of Athens abounded with wood, metal, © BA: P, 
ebony, ivory, and all the materials of the uſeful as — 
well as of the agreeable arts; they imported the 
luxuries of Italy, Sicily, Cyprus, Lydia, Pontus, 
and Peloponneſus ; experience had improved their 
{kill in working the ſilver mines of mount Lau- 
rium; they had lately opened the valuable marble 
veins in mount Pentelieus; the honey of Hymet- 
tus was more eſteemed, in proportion as it became 
better known to their neighbours; the culture of 
their olives (oil being long their ſtaple commodity, 
and the only production of Attica, which Solon 
allowed them to export) muſt have improved with 
the general improvement of the country in arts 
_ - and agriculture, eſpecially under the active admi- 
niſtration of Pericles, who liberally let looſe the 
public treaſure to encourage 3 ſpecies of in- 
duſtry . 
But if that miniſter promoted the love of action, Effect of 
he found it neceſſary at leaſt to comply with, if not mg eee 


to excite, the extreme paſſion for pleaſure, which th: _ 
then began to diſtinguiſh his countrymen. The ment, en 
people of Athens, ſucceſsful in every enterpriſe manners 
againſt their foreign as well as domeſtic enemies, 

ſeemed entitled to reap the- fruits of their dangers 

and victories, For the ſpace of at leaſt twelve years 
preceding the war of Peloponneſus, their city af- 

forded a perpetual ſcene of triumph and feſtivity. 
Dramatic entertainments, to which they were paſ- 


ſionately addicted, were no longer performed in ſlight 


' 39 Iſocrat. Areop. de Pace, & Panegyr, Xenoph, & Ariſtot. de 
Repub. Athen, 


unadorn- 
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ie edifices, but in ſtone or marble theatres, 


ns erected at great expence, and embelliſhed with the 


Luxury 
and vices 


of Athens. 


- moſt precious productions of nature and of art. 


The treaſury was opened, not only to ſupply the 


decorations of this favourite amuſement, but to 


enable the poorer citizens to enjoy it, without in- 
curring any private expence; and thus, at the coſt 
of the ſtate, or rather of its tributary allies and co- 
Jonjes; to feaſt and delight their ears and fancy 


with the combined charms of muſic and poetry. 


The pleaſure of the eye was pecuharly conſulted 
and gratified in the architecture of the theatres and 
other ornamental buildings; for as Themiſtocles 
had ſtrengthened, Pericles adorned his native city ; 
and unleſs we had the concurring teſtimony of an- 
riquity, as well as the immortal -remains of the 
Parthenon, or temple of Minerva, which till ex- 
cite the admiration of travellers, it would be diffi- 


cult to believe that in the ſpace of a few years, 
there could have been created thoſe ineſtimable 


wonders of art, thoſe innumerable temples, theatres, 
ſtatues, altars, baths, gymnaſia, and porticoes, which, 
in the language ofancientpanegyric, rendered _— 
the eye and light of Greece“. 

Pericles was blamed for thus de cking one 6 
vourite city, like a vain, voluptuous harlot, at the 
expence of plundered provinces a; but it would 
have been fortunate for the Athenians if their ex- 
torted wealth had not been employed in more pe- 
riſhing, as well as more criminal, luxury, The 


3 Tfocrat, & Ariſtid, in Panegyr. 32 Plutarch in Pericle. 
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pomp of religious ſolemnities, which were twice as CB AP 

numerous and as coſtly in Athens as in any other Qua, 
city of Greece; the | extravagance of entertain- 
ments and banquets, which on ſuch occaſions al- 
ways followed the ſacrifices; the increaſe of private 

luxury, which naturally accompanied this public 
profuſion, exhauſted the reſources, without aug- 
menting the glory, of the republic. Inſtead of the 
bread, herbs, and ſimple fare recommended by the 
laws of Solon, the Athenians, ſoon after the 
eightieth Olympiad, availed- themſelves of their 
extenſive commerce to import the delicacies of diſ- 
tant countries, which were prepared with all the 
refinements of cookery '*. The wines of Cyprus 
were cooled with ſnow in ſummer ; in winter“ the 
| moſt delightful flowers adorned the tables and 
perſons of the wealthy Athenians, Nor was it ſuf- 
ficient to be crowned: with roſes, unleſs they were 
likewiſe anointed, with the moſt precious per- 
fumes. Paraſites, dancers, and buffoons, were 
an uſual appendage of every entertainment s. A- 
mong the weaker ſex, the paſſion for delicate birds, 
diſtinguiſhed by their voice or plumage, was, car- 
ried to ſuch exceſs as merited the name of mad- 
neſs 379, The bodies of ſuch youths as were not 
peculiarly addicted to hunting and horſes, which 
began to be a prevailing taſte”, were corrupted 


u Ariſtoph. Nubes, ver. 30. & Lyſiſtrat. paſſim. 

1 Athen. I. xi, 3. & Xenoph. Memorabilia, I. ii. ; 

- 35 Xenoph. ibid. 36 Atheneus, I. i. & Xenoph. Symp 
37 Ogbouanz, Athen. I. xi. 3. 33 Ariſtoph. Nubes, paſſim- 
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| PREP? by the commerce of harlots, who had reduced 
| | — their profeſſion into ſyſtem 9; while their minds 
were ſtill more polluted by the licentious philoſo- 
| phy of the ſophiſts. It is unneceſſary to crowd 


the picture, ſince it may be obſerved, in one 
word, that the vices and extravagancies, which are 


| 
| | : fuppoſed to characteriſe the declining ages of 
= Greece and Rome, took root in Athens during the 
| | | adminiſtration of Pericles, the moſt ſplendid and 
| | moſt proſperous in the Grecian annals. 
4 


Contralt This paradox, for ſuch. it muſt appear, may be 
left Explained by conſidering the ſingular combination 
virtues of circumſtances, which, in the time of that ſtateſ- 


> OY man, gave every potſon its antidote, and rendered 
rages 31d the partial evils, already deſcribed, only the thorn 
ugs. that ever accompames the roſe. The Grecian hiſ- 
tory of thoſe times affords a more ftriking contraſt 
than ever appeared in any other age or country, of 
wiſdom and folly, of magnanimity and meanneſs, 
of liberty and tyranny, of ſimplicity and refine- 
ment, of auſterity and voluptuouſneſs. The ſub- 
lime philoſophy of Anaxagoras and Socrates was 
accompanied, as with a ſhadow, by the dark un- 
principled captiouſneſs of the ſophifts; the pathe- 
tic and moral ſtrains of Sophocles and Euripides 
were parodied by the licentious buffoonery of Ari- 
ſtophanes; painting and ſculpture, which, under 
geniuſes of the firſt order like Phidias, ſerved as 
hand-maids to religion and virtue, degenerated un- 
der inferior artiſts into mean hirelings of vice and + 


39 Alexis apud Athenzum, l. xi. 
| diſorder; 
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diſorder; the modefty of Athenian matrons was CHAP, 
ſer off as by a foil, when compared with the diſ- . 
ſoluteneſs of the ſchool of Aſpaſia; and the ſimple 
frugality of manners, which commonly prevailed 
in private families, even of the firſt diſtinction, was 
contraſted with the extravagant diſſipation of pub- 
hc entertainments and feſtivals. To examine the 
parallel links of this complicated chain will illuſ- 
trate the character of a people whoſe ſubſequent 
tranſactions form one een object of en 
hiſtory. | 

Philoſophy, dich in Grieve alone deſerves 10 Parallel 
peculiar attention of the hiſtorian, aroſe about the this hain 
beginning of the fixth century before Chrift, and examined. 
in an hundred and fifty years attained the higheſt 
degree of perfection, and ſunk into the loweſt de- 
generacy and corruption, to which the uſe or abuſe 
of the human intelle& could raife or plunge it. 
Leffer Aſia, to which Europe and America owe the Hiſtory of 
ineſtimable benefits of their religion and letters, — - oc 
produced and nourifhed the tender plant of philo- 
ſophy; and the flouriſhing Greek colonies on that 
delightful coaſt, communicated to their mother | 
country this precious offspring of their ſoil. Thales The ſeven 
of Miletus, Pittacus of Mitylenè, Bias of Prient, * 
Cleobulus of Lindus in the iſle of Rhodes, and the 
other wiſe men, as they were emphatically ſtyled, 
who lived in that age, not only gave advice and 
aſſiſtance to their countrymen in particular emer- 
gencies, but reſtrained their vices by wholeſome 
laws, improved their manners by uſeful leſſons of 
morality, and extended their knowledge by im- 

4 portant 
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portant and difficult diſcoveries“ . But the firſt 


attempt towards moral philoſophy, as independent 


on, and unconnected with religion, ſeems to have 


been the fables of Æſop, which, to men in an early 
period of ſociety, muſt have appeared a very ſeri- 
ous and important ſpecies of compoſition. The 
ſphere of hiſtory was narrow ; the examples of the 
gods, amidſt the continual corruptions of ſuperſti- 
tion, had become too flagitious for imitation ; and 
men, whoſe ruſtic ſimplicity of life afforded them 
continual opportunities to obſerve the inſtinctive ſa- 
gacity of certain animals, might derive many uſe- 
ful-lefſons from thoſe humble inſtructors. In the 
early ages of Greece and Rome, and of all other 
nations whoſe hiſtory 1s recorded, fables were told, 


and in ſome degree believed, in the afſembly and 


ſenate-houſe, on the moſt important occaſions; for 
in the infancy of ſociety men are children ; and 
the deluſion, which the belief of a fable ſuppoſes, 
is not more groſs and improbable than many of 
thoſe errors into which (as we have already prov- 
ed *) their lively fancy had often hurried them. 
The ſame romantic caſt of 1 imagination which had 


animated woods and winds, mountains and rivers, 


which had changed heroes into gods, and gods 
into frail men, might endow animals with reaſon, 
and even ſpeech. 


The next ſtep towards moral ſcience was of a 
more refined and abſtract kind, conſiſting of the 


40 Plutarch. Sympoſ. & de Placit, Philoſoph. Plato in Protagor. 
Diogen. Laert. paſſim. | 


41 See above, Chapter II. ; | 
ſentences 
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ſentences of the gnomonic poets “, and i in choſe GED 
detached precepts or proverbs which, in all coun- Conn” 
tries, have preceded any ſyſtematic account of mo- 
rality. Each of the ſeven ſages, as they were called, 
had his favourite maxims *, which he engraved in 
temples. and other places of public reſort; but at 
this diſtance of time it is impoſſible, amidſt the 
differences of authors, to diſcover what belongs to 
each; nor is the ſearch important, ſince all their 
maxims or proverbs, whatever efforts of generali- 
zation they might coſt their inventors, now re 
extremely ſimple and familiar. | S 

"Theſe reſpectable fathers of Grecian ohiloſophy, | 
who ſilently diffuſed light through the gloom of a 
-  barbarous age, are ſaid to have maintained a cor- 
reſpondence # with each other, as well as with So- 
lon of Athens, Chilon of Sparta, and Periander of 
Corinth; men who, in imitation of their: eaſtern 
brethren, chiefly cultivated ſuch practical know- 
ledge as qualified them to be the legiſlators, ma- 
giſtrates, and e of their reſpective coun- 
tries. | 
Thales the Milefian, alone, quitted the . The diſco» 
nary purſuits of civil and military renown; and eres of 
although he compoſed verſes, promulgated moral NIilefan. 
ſentences, and, on ſome particular emergencies, 
gave ſeaſonable advice to his countrymen, yet he 
eſtabliſhed his fame on a baſis more broad and, 


42 See the Sentences of Theognis, n 
not the work of one man. 


43 Ariſtot. Rhet. ii. 21. Stobeus, erm. p. 1 
44 Plut. Symp. 
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CHAT. permanent than the fluctuating intereſts of periſh- 
— ing communities. Many of the elementary pro- 


poſitions of geometry, afterwards collected by Eu- 
clid, were firſt diſcovered “ by Thales, who di- 
rected the acuteneſs of his mind with equal fucceſs 
to aſtronomy. He divided the heavens into five 
zones; diſcovered the equinoxes and ſolſtices; re- 
marked the Urſa Minor; obſerved, and nearly 
predicted, eclipſes. The diviſion of the year into 
three hundred and ſixty- five days was already 
known to the Egyptians; but although Thales 
might borrow this, and perhaps other diſcoveries, 
from that ancient people, among whom he ſome- 
time reſided, it appears, even from thoſe authors 
who are ever prone to exaggerate the wiſdom of 


Egypt, that he owed much leſs to that country, 


than to the native ſagacity and penetration of his 
clear: co enſive mind, 
Thales founded the Ine ſchool, in which he 


was ſucceeded by Anaximander and Anaximenes, 
who were followed by Anaxagoras, the inſtructor 


of Pericles, and Archelaus, who is called by an- 
cient writers the maſter of Socrates. About fifty 
years aſter Thales, the fame ſpeculations which he 
had introduced were purſued by Xenophanes of 
Colophon, Leucippus and Parmenides of Elea, 
and Heraclitus of Epheſus. Theſe ingenious men 
diſcovered many. uſeful truths ; yet all of them, not 


- 45 Proclus in Euclid, 
46 Hieronym. apud Laert. I. i. c. xxvii. Plin, — xvii. 
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excepting Thales himſelf, likewiſe buſied them- 
| ſelves with ſubjects that will for ever excite and 
clude human curiofity. Their do&rines were 
equally" liable to objection, whichever of the ele- 
ments they aſſumed as the firſt principle of na- 
ture; they univerſally agreed in aſſerting the fal- 


lacy of the ſenſes, and the unworthineſs of the vul-- 
gar ſuperſtition; but their various opinions con- 
cerning the origin and deſtruction of worlds, the 
magnitudes and diſtances of heavenly bodies, the- 


eſſence of matter and ſpirit#, deſerve only to be 
conſidered as the dreams of inquiſitive men, whoſe 
ambition of knowledge carried them beyond the 
ſphere of experience, and the clear deductions of 


reaſon. * The ſyſtem of Leucippus, the moſt fa- d 


mous of them all, was improved by Democritus of ; 
Abdera®, and afterwards adopted 'by Epicurus, 
whoſe philoſophy is ſufficiently explained in the 
extraordinary work of Lueretius, the boldeſt mo- 
nument which the world is ever likely to behold, 
of learning, genius, and impiety. 

Bur it is particularly worthy of obſervation, that 
at the ſame time Democritus affailed the celeſtial 
manſions, and unveiled, with a daring hand, the An 
feeble majeſty of Grecian ſuperſtition, Anaxagoras 
of Clazoment revealed a new and infinitely more 
auguſt ſpectacle, by firſt announcing to the heathen 
world, a ſelf- exiſtent, all perfect mind, as the great 
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47 See Diogen. Laert. 1. i. Ariſtot. Metaph. paſſim. & Plut. de 


Placit. Philoſoph. 
43 Laert. I. ix. Atiſtot. Phyſic. 1. viii. 
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cauſe and author of the material world. Thales 


and Pythagoras, with ſuch of their diſciples. as: 


faithfully adhered to their tenets, had indeed ad- 
mitted ſpirit as a conſtituent principle of the uni- 


verſe; but they had ſo intimately blended mind. 
and matter, that theſe diſſimilar ſubſtances ſeemed 
to make an indiſſoluble compound, as the ſoul and 


body conſtitute but one man. According to Anax- 
agoras, on the other hand, the creating and ſove- 
reign intelligence was to be carefully diſtinguiſhed. 
from the ſoul of the world, which he ſeems to have 
regarded merely as a poetical expreſſion for the 
laws which the Deity had impreſſed on his works. 
The great Ruler of the univerſe did not animate, 
but impel matter; he could not be included within 


its limited and periſhing terms; his nature was pure 


and ſpiritual, and totally incapable of pollution by 
any corporeal admixture “. 
The diſcovery and diffuſion of this luminous and 


ſublime principle, which was naturally followed by 


an inveſtigation of the moral attributes of the Deity, 


and the deducing from thence the great duties of 


morality, might have produced a general and 


happy revolution in Greece, under the zealous and 


perſevering labours of Socrates and his followers, if 

the tendency of this divine philoſophy had not been 
counteracted, not only by the groſs prejudices of 
the vulgar, but by the more-dangerous retinements . 


of incredulous g 9 
49 Anbot. Metaphy. 1. i. e. il. Mobs Cratylo, & Plut. in 
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The ſame fpirit of inquiry, which, leads to the 
diſcovery of truth, will often promote the propaga- 


tion of error; and unfortunately for Greece, in the Ice tend. 


middle of the fifth century before Chriſt, errors 


were propagated, ſo congenial to the condition of philts. 


the times, that they could not fail to take deep root, 
and flouriſh in a ſoil which was peculiarly well pre- 

to receive them. The glorious victories 
over the Carthaginians and Perſians had increaſed 


the wealth and ſecurity, called forth the invention 


and induſtry, but, at the ſame time, multiplied the 


wants, and inflamed the paſſions, of the Greeks. . 


The more powerful cities, and particularly Athens 
and Syracuſe, had attained a pitch of proſperity 
which exceeded their moſt ſanguine hopes ; elated 
by the bloom of health and the pride of riches, 


they continually ſighed for new and unknown en- 


Joyments, while both individuals and communities 
were ever ready to liſten to ſuch inſtructors as juſ- 


tified their vices, and taught them to abuſe the. 


gifts of fortune. 

In this ſituation of affairs appeared the $0: 
phiſts , whoſe name, ſtill familiar in the lan- 
guages of Europe, pretty faithfully expreſſes their 
character. Hippias of Elis, Protagoras of Abdera, 
Prodicus of Ceos, Gorgias of Leontium, with many 
inferior names, preſerved in the writings of Xeno- 
phon, Plato, and Iſocrates, ſtarted up about the 
ſame time, and exhibited a new phænomenon in 
Greece. The Olympic, and other public aſſem- 


$9 Vid. Philoſtrat. de Vit. Sophiſt. PF” 
K 3 blies, 
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ing eg They —— che great cities, 
particularly Athens, and acquired the friendſhip of 
the rich, and the applauſe of the multitude. They 
profeſſed the knowledge of every ſcience, and of 
every art, which they taught publicly, for a ſti- 
pulated price; and, as they really poſſeſſed the art 
of perſuaſion, their diſciples continually increaſed 
among the rich and the voluptuous, the _ and 
the vain. 

Their language was i and 8 
their manners elegant, their life ſplendid. When 
it ſerved their intereſt, and pleaſed the taſte of their 
hearers, they could paint virtue in the faireſt 
and moſt alluring colours ; but the capricious will 
of their ſcholars, whoſe paſſions they were ever 
careful to gratify, ſerved as the only ſtandard of 
their principles; and engaged them, for the moſt 
part, to deck out the barren doctrines of Leucippus 
and Democritus with the meretricious arts of the 
rhetorician. Their morality ſupplied the ſprings 
with which Epicurus watered his gardens; and 
their captidus logic furniſhed the arguments by 
which Pyrrho laboured to juſtify his feepticiſm®. 
It would be eaſy to trace up to the Sophiſts that 
quibbling metaphyſic, which being embodied in 
the Greek language, thenceforth adhered too cloſely 
to the philoſophical writings of that people, and 

51 See the note on the Sophiſts, in my Tranſlation of Iſocrates's 
Panegyric of Athens, p. 1, & leqq. 
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which totally disfigures many otherwiſe valuable eng 
compoſitions of antiquity. - But our preſent buſt conn” 
neſs is only to remark the deſtructive effects imme. 
_ diately reſulting from their tenets, which, while 
they undermined, without openly oppoſing, the 
ancient ami popular ſuperſtition, boldly ſet at de- 
fiance all thoſe uſeful maxims of conduct, and all 
thoſe ſalutary diſcoveries of reaſon, which, amidft 
the inſolence of the Greek democracies, fomerited 
by proſperity, appeared eſſentially requiſite to re- 
ſtrain the inte mperance, iryuſtice, and n. 4 
individuals and communities. | 


In ſeveral republics of Greece, the Soptiſts e ones 

 Joyed a free career to diſplay their talents, practiſe 2, 

- their artifices, and to promote their fame and for- 
tune. But in Athens their frauds were detected, 
and their characters unmaſked by Socrates *, whoſe _ 
philoſophy forms an important æra in the hiſtory 
of the human mind. The fon of Sophroniſcus was 
born at Athens, forty years before the commence- 
ment of the Peloponneſian war. The ſmallneſs of 
his patrimony, amounting only to three hundred 
pounds, and his original profeſſion of a ſtatuary ®, 
have encouraged an opinion of the obſcurity of his 
birth, among writers who did not reflect on the 
narrowneſs of Athenian fortunes," and who forgot 
to conſider, that as hereditary diſtinctions were 
little known or regarded in the Grecian republies, 

5: To avoid prolixity in the account of Socrates and his philoſophy, 


I cite not particular paſſages, but give the general reſult of my read- 
ing in Plato and Xenophon. 


53 Laert. I. ii. art» Socrat, 
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a folid and permanent luſtre was derived from the 
w—myp— pradtice of ingenious arts,'which could not be cul- 
vated, as in ancient Rome, and ſometimes in 
modern Europe, by ſervile or mercenary hands, 
but only by the: firſt claſs of freemen and citi- 


zens. Whatever reputation or advantage So- 


.crates: might have acquired by the exerciſe of a 
profeſſion, which was peculiarly encouraged by the 


taſte of the times, and the magnificent ſpirit of 


Pericles, he readily ſacrificed to the natural bent of 


his mind, which concealed, under an external form 


worthy to repreſent the voluptuous. Silenus **, the 
fruitful ſeeds of every amiable and manly ſenti- 


| j 4 ment, and determined him, by an irreſiſtible im- 


His educa- 
tion and 
character. 


Palle, to the ſtudy of wiſdom and virtue 

In his early youth he heard the phyſics of Arche- 
dus atid learned the geometry of Theodorus ; 
-and from theſe, and other; teachers, acquired. ſuch 
-an' acquaintance with the faſhionable theories 'con- 
cerning the formation of the univerſe, the original 


principles of things, the hidden powers of matter, 


as enabled him to regard with juſt contempt, and 
occaſionally to deride with inimitable humour, the 
vanity. of thofe uſeleſs and ſhadowy ſpeculations. 
He acknowledged with the pious Anaxagoras, the 
ſuperintending mind, -whoſe providence regulated 
the operations of nature, as well as the affairs of 
human life. He denied not the exiſtence of thoſe 
inferior intelligences, which formed the only ob- 

$4 Plato & Xenoph. in Symp. 

Plato in Theætet. & in Menon, 
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jects of popular adoration ; he allowed the divine c HA. 
origin of dreams and omens; he was exemplary in — 

all the religious duties of his country; and were 

we to judge the Athenian ſage by the ſtandard of 

ordinary men, we ſhould: be inclined to believe chat 

he had not entirely eſcaped the contagion of ſupers 

ſition ; ſince he profeſſed} to be accompanied by a 

dæmon, or inviſible conductor, who often reſtrain» =» 

ed his paſſions, and influenced his behaviour s. If 

this aſſertion was not an effect of 1 — 

familiar to Socrates, we muſt allow his temper to 

have been tinged with credulity: yet, whoever ſe- 

riouſly reflects on a life of ſeventy years, ſpent in 

the ſervice of mankind, uniformly blameleſs, and 
terminated by a voluntary death, in obedience to 

the unjuſt laws of his country; whoever conſiders 

attentively the” habitual temperance, the unſhaken 

probity, the active uſefulneſs, the diffuſive bene- 

ticence," the conſtant equanimity and cheerfulneſs 

of this ſingular man, will admit a degree of enthu- 

ſiaſm, rather as the ornament, than defect, of ſuch 

an extraordinary character. Men of learning and 

nius, who, examining the matter ſtill more deeply; 

have obſerved the important revolution produced 

by the life and death of Socrates, on the princi- 

ples and ſentiments of his contemporaries, and of 

poſterity, are diſpoſed to believe that ſuch an ex- 

traordinary phænomenon could not have appeared 

in the moral world, without the particular interpo- 

fition of heaven. The cheerful ſerenity of his laſt 


- $6 Plut, de Genio Socrates, 
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CHAP. moments , and ſtill more, the undeviating tenor 
— Of bis aftive virtue, juſtified the hardeſt maxims of 
Lycurgus and Pythagoras; while the main aim 
of his ſpeculations was to eſtabliſn the ſublime mo- 
müty of thoſe ſages on the n 
reaſon and experience. F 
_—_—_ From the pertections of the 8 lien 
be deduced his juſt government of the univerſe, 
which implied the immortality of the human ſoul. 
But the great object of his reſearch was to diſcover 
che general laws by which, even in this life, the 
ſuperintending providence had variouſly; diſpenſed 
to men good and evil, happineſs and miſery, Theſe 
laws he regarded as the promulgated will of the 
God, with which, when clearly aſcertained, it be- 
came our duty invariably. to comply; ſince no- 
thing but the moſt ſhorted-ſignted folly could. riſk 
incurring the divine diſpleaſure, in order to avoid 
pain or poverty, ſickneſs or death; far leſs to e 
joy periſning -gratifications, which leave a 
behind them. Reaſoning on ſuch principles. [xhd 
taking experience only for his guide, he deduced, 
with admirable perſpicuity, the intereſts and duties 
of nations and individuals, in all the complicated 
relations of ſociety. The actions of men furniſhed 
the materials, their inſtruction formed the object, 
their happineſs was the end of his diſcourſe, 
Wherever his leſſons might be moſt generally uſe- 
ful, there he was always to be found; frequenting, 
at an early hour, the Academy, Lyceum, and other 


| 7 This ſubjeR will be treated hereafter, 


public 
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WAP, 


at mid-day; the hour of full aſſembly; and in the — 


evening Joining, without the affectation of aulterity, | 
in the convivial entertainments of his. friends, or 

accompanying them in the delightful walks which 
adorned the banks of the Ilyſſus. As a huſband, a 


father, a citizen, and a ſoldier; the ſteady practice f 


his duty continually illuſtrated his doctrinea. The 


Its ina - 


converſation and example of this truly practical! 


ptuloſopher (and this is his higheſt panegyric) per- 
ſuaded many of his fellow- citizens ſincerely to em- 
brace a virtuous courſe of life: and even thoſe who, 
like Critias and: Alcibiades, allowed the current of 
their paſſions to prevail over the conviction of their 


_ ſaber hours, were ſtill charmed with the wonderful 


extent, as well as the ſingular accuracy, of his va- 
rious knowledge; with the acuteneſs and penetra- 
tion of his arguments; the beauty, vivacity, and 
perſuaſiveneſs of his ſtyle ; which, whether he aſ- 
ſumed the tone of reaſon or of ridicule, e 
whatever had been deemed moſt eloquent 


FTet, how great ſoever might be the perſonal i in- Aſſiſted by 
fluence of Socrates, the triumph of his philoſophy wens 


became more illuſtrious and complete, after his 


principles were embraced by thoſe who cultivated 
the imitative arts, and dirgcted the public amuſe- 
ments, which in- all countries, but particularly in 
Greece, have ever produced immediate and power- 
ful effects on the national opinions and character. 
In Greece alone, the theatre was regarded as an 


53 Xenoph. Memor. I. iv. e. xv. Laert. J. ii. e. xix. & ſeqq. & 
object 


Cicero de Orat. iii, 16. 


pets; 
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object of the firſt importance and magnitude; it 


. — formed an eſſential, and by far the moſt ſplendid, 


particular - 
* 
Fs 


who per- 
febted the 
chorus. 


part of religious worſhip; the expence of ſupport- 
ing it exceeded that of the army and navy toge- 
ther; and this celebrated entertainment, which 
united the tragedy and opera of the moderns, was 
carried to perfection by a favourite diſciple of So- 
crates, whoſe works were ſo univerſally admired in 
Greece, that (as we ſhall have occaſion to relate 
in the Sicilian war) the. Syracuſans releaſed from 
captivity thoſe Athenians, and thoſe only, who had 
learned to repeat the verſes of Euripides. This 


| admired poet rendered the Grecian tragedy com- 


te, by perfecting the chorus®, the principal 

iſtinction between the ancient and the modern 
drama, and which, when properly conducted, ren- 
dered the former more regular, yet more varied; 
more magnificent, and at the ſame time more af - 
fecting; above all more IR and my in 
ſtructi ve. 


From the bee manners of the times, Wh 


wk the principal citizens lived together in crowds, and 


4 a frequented the . halls, the gymnqſia, the 


59 In this part of the drama, the ohiloſopby of Kvripides excels 
the Joftineſs of Æſchylus, and the richneſs of Sophocles. It is ſuf< 
ficient to compare the works of the three rivals, to perceive that the 
chorus in Euripides moſt.faithfully anſwers the deſcription of Ha · 
race: 

Ile bonis faveatque, & eonſilietur amicis, 
Et regat iratos, & amet peccare timentes. 
Ille dapes laudet menſe brevis, ille ſalubrem 
Juſtitiam, legeſque, & apertis otia portis ; 
Ille tegat commiſſa; deoſque precetur & oret, 
Vt redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis - 


forums, 
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forums, and-temples, it was natural to expect that CHAP. 
the action of a Grecian, tragedy ſhould conſiſt in — 


ſome great public event, which intereſted the whole 
body of the people. The ſcene was uſually the 
portico of a temple, the gate of a palace, the wide 
expanſe of a forum, or market- place. In ſuch 
places many ſpectators muſt be ſuppoſed preſent, 
who would naturally take part in an action which 
concerned the public intereſt and happineſs ©. On 
chis principle was introduced the ancient chene 


conſiſting of ſuch perſons as moſt properly ſuited 


the occaſion, and who, though not immediately or 
principally concerned in the cataſtrophe, had ſuch 
general and indirect intereſt, as kept them con- 
tinually on the ſcene, and made them approve or 
| condemn, promote or oppoſe, the ſentiments and 
meaſures of the actors. The chorus, never quit- 
ting the ſtage, neceſſarily introduced the unity of 
place; and as their ſongs and dances between the 
acts expreſſed the feelings excited by the repreſen- 
tation, they connected the preceding act with that 
which immediately followed it, and rendered the 


whole ſpectacle uninterrupted and continuous. 


60 In the Oedipus Tyrannus, the chorus is compoſed of prieſts, 


ſenators, Theban youths, &c. Creon ſays to Oedipus, 
E. 70d, yerturg mAnoratorruy , 
ETcipacg n, WTE v rπνννπν νν. 
The anſwer is, 
Eg rarrag aud v yay Thor Prgw 
lobes u nas T1; eons oxen; rig. 
Canzon. Shall I (peak in preſence of this numerous aſſembly? or 
ſhall we retire ? 


Oxpiyvus. Speak before all preſent ; bow: the publee diſtreſs afflicts 
me more than my own danger. The 


— — 
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CHAP. The muſic of the chorus was more rich and vari- 


. ous, and the poetry more ele 1 and glowing, 


than what could be admitted into the acts, or ordi- 
nary dialogue, which was confined to the iambic 
meafure; circumſtances which, together with the 
numbers, the dreſſes, the dances, and geſtures, of 
theſe fancied ſpectators, equally increaſed the mag- 
nificence and variety of the entertainment. They 
tkewiſe rendered it more affecting; ſince nothing 
is more proper to intereſt us in any ſcene, than the 
beholding a great number of perſons deeply engaged 
by it, and expreſſing their feelings by natural tones 
and movements. Bur the principal advantage of the 
chorus was to furniſh the poet with an opportunity 
(without loading the dialogue, and rendering it 
too ſententious) of enforcing, by all the power of 
fancy and of numbers, that moral inſtruction, which 
was occaſionally attempted by Aſchylus and So- 
phocles, but which forms the continual end and aim 


of Euripides, who had a ſoul to feel, and à genius 
to expreſs, whatever is moſt lovely and moſt ex- 


cellent in ſentiment and character. It is unneceſ- 
ſary to mention the affecting delicacy of Admetus 
and his attendants towards his gueſt Hercules; the 
lively emotions of gratitude in that hero; the friend- 
ſhip of Pylades and. Oreſtes; the amiable picture 


of conjugal affection in the character of Alceſtes; 


ſince the whole remains of that ineſtimable writer 
prove his unceaſing labours to warm his country- 
men with all the virtues and charities that adorn 
private life, as well as to keep alive an ardent love 


| or the — and a generous paſſion for its glory 


and 
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and liberty ; while; in ſeveral paſſages, he deſcribes CHAP. 
and refutes the philoſophy of Epicurus“ (which, as — 
we have already obſerved; was chiefly borrowed _ 
from the licentious maxims of the Sophiſts) with 
ſuch fulneſs and TEIN 


1 of the Philoſophic Tragedian. 

That Euripides, though ten years older dun His views 
Socrates, owed the characteriſtic excellencies of his == 
works to the converſation and friendſhip of that the au- 

unrivalled moraliſt, is univerſally acknowledged by cls 
e —_— the character and W comedy. 


6r See av Alceft ver. 0 &c. and ver. 960, Kr. 
Euripides flouriſhed near an hundred years before Epicurus and 
Zeno, the reſpective founders of the Epicurean and Stoical philoſo- 
- phy. Yet we find the tenets of both ſets in the tragedian; which 
may be eaſily explained, by conſidering that thoſe oppoſite kinds of 
philoſophy aroſe from different aſpects of nature, which muſt: often 
preſent themſelves to an obſerving eye; and as the doAtrines of the 
Sophiſts laid the foundation for the moral ſyſtem of Epicurus, ſo the 
moderate-doubt of Socrates, and the old academy, was corrupted into 
different degrees of ſcepticiſm, according to the fancy of their ſucceſ- 
ſors; and bis rational preference of virtue to all other objects, dege- 


nerated into a pretended contempt for theſe objects, as things totally 
indifferent, the inſenſibility and pedantry of the Stoics. 


62 EN ovproum Eger Diogen. Laert. in Vit. Socrat. The 
comic poets, who envied and hated Euripides, 28 the darling of the 
public, pretended: that Socrates had even compoſed all the fineſt paſ- 
ſages in his tragedies. Soon after the repreſentation of the Traces, 
Mneſilochus parodied it in a farce, which he called ®evys;, Phrygians, 


probably to have an opportunity of playing on the word @gvyans, 
fuel 


Syn ici cave dea Tur Evgurids 

'N r Toxęarig ra Pevyars viroriingte 
The Phrygians is a new play of Euripides, to whom Socrates fur - 
niſhes the fuel. But the pun cannot be tranflated. The ſame 
Ba hats por calls Euripides a fort of hammerman to 3 


Evgurions TwngaToyouPivge 


both 


* 
2 
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both of the poet and the philoſopher were groſely 
miſtepreſented- by ſome of their contemporaries: 
Before the commencement, and during the conti- 


| nuance of the Peloponneſian war, there flouriſhed 


at Athens a claſs of men who were the declared 


enemies, not only of Socrates and his diſciples, but 


ol all order and decency. The reader will eaſily 


perceive, that I allude to Ariſtophanes, and the 
. Other writers of the old licentious comedy; an en- 


texrtainment which was never carried to the ſame 


Hiſtory of 
that licen · 
tious en · 
tertain · 


vicious exceſs in any other age or country. Let 
this hideous ſpectre was the ſiſter of Tragedy, whoſe 
angelic ſweetneſs and dignity were long accompa- 
nied by this odious and diſguſting form; but to 
underſtand the natural connection between objects 
ſeemingly ſo different, it 1s neceſſary to remount f 
to their ſource. | | 

Tragedy, the ſong of the goats, and Fn 
the ſong of the village, ſufficiently indicate, by the 
meanneſs of their ancient names, the humility of 
their firſt original. They aroſe amidſt the facri- 
fices and joyous feſtivity of the vintage, in a coun- 
try which ſeldom -adopted the. amuſements, any 
more than the arts and inſtitutions, of others, but 
which was deſtined to communicate her own to all 


6 A _ as the os enemy of the vine, was very properly 
ſacrificed to Bacchus, whoſe praiſes compoſed the ſong. In the An- 


tegone of Sophocles, v. 1127, 


Io. Kadunas 
Nu ayaracy xa: Atcg 
| Bagubormuera yours KC. 


we have a ſpecimen of what formed the firſt bulinefs of cragedy. 
oe the 
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[5 
the civilized portion. of mankind; During the en eng 


tertainments of a ſeaſon. peculiarly dedicated to re. 


creation and pleaſure, the ſuſceptible minds of 
the Greeks naturally yielded to two propenſities, 
congenial to men in ſuch circumſtances, a diſpo- 
ſition to exerciſe their ſenſibility, and a deſire to 
amuſe their fancy. Availing himſelf of the former, 
the ſublime genius of Aſchylus* improved. the 
ſong of the goat into a.regular dramatic poem, 
agreeing with the Iliad and Odyſſey in thoſe unal- 
terable rules of deſign and execution which are 
eſſential to the perfection of every literary per- 
formance, yet differing from thoſe immortal arche- 
types of art, in a circumſtance naturally ſuggeſted 
by the occaſion for which tragedies were compoſed. 
It had been uſual with the Athenians, when they 
celebrated in the ſpring and autumn the great feſti- 
vals of Bacchus, to perſonate the exploits and fa- 
bles handed down by immemorial tradition con- 
cerning that bountiful divinity; this imitation was 
conſidered as a mark of gratitude due to the bene- 
ficence of the god, to whoſe honours they aſſociated 
the kindred worſhip « of Pan, Silenus, and their at: 
tendant fawns and fatyrs. When Eſchylus repre- 


64 Aſchylus is faig by. Ariſtotle (de Arte Poetica) to bare in - 
troduced interlocutors, dialogues, &c. which is acknowledging him 
the father of * We know little of Theſpis, but from Ho- 
race: 

Ignotum wien genus am camænæ 
Dicitur, & plauſtris vexiſſe podmata Theſpis. 

The plavſtrum, however, has a more direct reference to comedy; 
fince Mau wi i df ue, to ſpeak as from a'cart, was a common 
Greek expreſſion for reviling with groſs indecent inſolence. 


Vol. II. 3 ſented, 


ph 


* "ob | 
cn. 
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ſented, therefore, inſtead of ſimply reciting, the real 
4 hiſtory, or agreeable fictions, of antiquity, he only 
adopted a mode of imitation already practiſed in 


the religious ceremonies of his country ; a mode of 


Its charac- 
teriſtics, as 


diiſtin - 


iſhed 
m ͤ tra- 


imitation more powerful than the epic, ſince, in- 
ſtead of barely deſcribing the deeds of gods and 
heroes, it ſhews thoſe diſtinguiſhed perſonages on 
the ſcene, makes them ſpeak and act for themſelves, 
and thus approaching nearer to dre is ſtill more 
forcible and affecting. 

As tragedy was introduced in imitation 190 the 
more ſerious ſpectacle of the Dionyſian feſtival, ſo 
comedy, which ſoon followed it, was owing to the 
more light and ludicrous parts of that ſolemnity ©. 


Tragedy is the imitation of an important and ſeri- 


ous action, adapted to affect the ſenſibility of the 


ſpectators, and to gratify their natural propenſity to 
fear, to weep, and to wonder. Comedy is the imi- 


tation of a light and ludicrous action, adapted to 


amuſe the fancy, and to gratify che natural diſpoſi- 
tion of men to laughter and merriment. Terror 


and pity have in all ages been regarded as the 


main ſprings of tragedy, becauſe the laws of ſen- 


65 Horace is authentic, and the moſt agreeable authority : 

Agricolæ priſci, fortes, parvoque beati 
Condita poſt frumenta, levantes tempore feſto 
Corpus, & ipſum animum ſpe finis dura ferentem, 

Cum ſociis operum, pueris, & conjuge fida, 
Tellurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant, 
Floribus & vino Genium, memorem brevis ævi. 
Feſcennina per hunc inveRa licentia morem 
Verſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit, &c, &c. 

and ſtill more dirty, * Poetic. v. 220, &c. 


[ ſibility, 
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ſibility, founded ſolely in nature, are always the of -” 
ſame. Comedy has been infinitely varied by the — 
innumerable modes of wit, humour, and ridicule, 
which prevail in different ages and. countries, and 
which agree ſcarcely in any one particular, unleſs 
it may be reckoned an agreement, that men have 
ſeldom indulged them, except at the expence of 
their good-nature, and often of their virtue. The 
Grecian comedy was uncommonly licentious; the 
profligate characters of Ariſtophanes and his con- 
temporaries, Mneſilochus, Callias, Eupolis, and 
Cratinus, contributed, doubtleſs, to this deformity; 
yet theſe poets could not eaſily have rendered their 
new entertainment agreeable to the taſteꝰ and 
| prejudices of the public, without incorporating in 
them the ſubſtance of the pballic ſongs 7, which 
conſtituted an ancient and eſſential part of the 
amuſements of the vintage. The fond admirers 
of antiquity have defended the abominable ſtrains 
of theſe licentious poets, by pretending that their 
intention was to reform vice, not to recommend it; 
an apology which, if admitted, might tend to ex- 
culpate the writers, but could never juſtify their 
performances, ſince it is known by experience, that 


65 Horace bas expreſſed, with his uſual felicity, the ſituation of the 
ſpectators, and the fatal neceſſity of humouring it: 
 — Aſper 
Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit ; eo quod 
Illecebris erat & grata novitate morandus. 
SpeQator, functuſque ſacris; & potus & exlex. 


1 Gang. Priapus E N e rum @ f axpy GXvTNN ?. 
suidas. This was carried in proceſſion, accompanied with the 
| axe alata. | t 


> 1 L 2 lewd 
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lewd deſcriptions prove a poiſon rather than a re- 


— medy; and inſtead of correcting manners n 


only to corrupt them. 


Beſides the general licentiouſneſs of the ancient 
comedy, i its more particular characteriſtics reſulted 


from the peculiar circumſtances of the Athenians, 
during the time of its introduction and continuance. 


The people of all ranks at Athens were then too 
deeply engaged in the military and political tranſ- 
actions of their country, to enjoy any amuſement 
which did not either directly flatter their paſſions, 


or bear an immediate relation to the great and im- 


portant intereſts of the republic. It was during 
the confufion and calamities of the Peloponneſian 
war, that all the comic pieces which remain were 
originally repreſented; a period too diſorderly and 
tumultuous to rehſh comedies, fuch as are now 
written, or ſuch as were compoſed in Greece by 

Menaader, in an age of greater moderation and 
tranquillity, The elegant and ingenious, che mo- 
ral and inſtructive ſtrains of Mohere or Menander, 
may amuſe the idleneſs of wealth, and the ſecurity 


of peace. But amidſt the fermentation of war and 
danger, amidſt civil diſſenſions and foreign inva- 


ſions, the minds of men are too little at eaſe to 
enjoy ſuch refined and delicate beauties, which 
then appear lifeleſs and inſipid. In ſuch turbulent 
circumſtances, the reluctant attention muſt be ex- 
cited by real, inſtead of imaginaey characters; by 
a true, inſtead of a fictitious event; by direct and 

particular advice concerning the actual ſtate of their 


Gn inſtead of Fg or abſtract leſſons of wiſ- 
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dom and virtue. Coarſe buffoonery may aden 
force them to laugh; delicate ridicule will ſeldom 
engage them to ſmile ; they may be affected by 


the ſharpneſs of perſonal invective, but will remain 


impenetrable to the ſhafts of general ſatire. 

By combining the different parts of this deſerip- 
tion, we may form a tolerably exact notion of the 
writings of Ariſtophanes, which commonly conceal, 
under a thin allegorical veil, the recent hiſtory of 
ſome public tranſaction, or the principal features 
of ſome diſtinguiſhed character, repreſented in ſuch 
a ludicrous light, as reflects on thoſe concerned, 
unexpected, and often unmerited, but not. there- 
fore the leſs ſtriking, flaſhes of inſolent ridicule. 


Buch was the nature, and ſuch the materials of the 
ancient comedy, which, in its form, agreed entirely 


with tragedy, having borrowed from this entertain- 
ment (which was already 1n poſſeſſion of the the- 
atre) the diſtribution of the whole, as well as the 
arrangement of the ſeveral parts; the muſic, the 
chorus, the dreſſes, decorations, and machinery; 
all of, which were ſo modified and burleſqued as 
ſuited the purpoſes of the comic writer, and often 
rendered his pieces little elſe than Parodies of the 
more faſhionable tragedies. of the times. 

This ſingular ſpecies of drama, which, in its leß 
perfect ſtate, had long ſtrolled the villages of At- 
tica, was ſimply tolerated at Athens, until the pro- 


fuſion of Pericles, and his complaiſance for the 


populace, firſt ſupplied from the exchequer the ne- 


ceſſary expences for the repreſentation of comedies, 


and propoſed prizes for the comic, as well as for 


L->- the 
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notion of 
the pieces 
of Ariſto - 
phanes. 


He and his 
aſſociates 
encou- 
raged at 
Athens by 
Pericles, 
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the tragic, poets and actors. But, by this injudi- 


. cious encouragement, he unwarily cheriſned a 


ſerpent i in his boſom. Ariſtophanes and his licen- 
tious contemporaries having previouſly ridiculed 
virtue and genius, in the perſons of Socrates and 
Euripides, boldly proceeded to avail themſclves of 
the natural malignity of the vulgar, and their envy 
againſt whatever is elevated and illuſtrious, to tra- 
duce and calumniate Pericles himſelf; and though 
his ſucceſſors in the adminiſtration juſtly merited 
(as we ſhall have occaſion to relate) the ſevereſt 
laſhes of their invective, yet, had their characters 
been more pure, they would have been equally ex- 
poſed to the unprovoked fatire of thoſe inſolent 
buffoons, who gratified the groſs appetites of the 
vulgar, by an undiſtinguiſhed maſs of ridicule, in- 
volving vice and virtue, things profane and facred, 
men and gods. 

Dramatic entertainments formed an eſſential part 
of the feſtivals conſecrated to the bountiful author 
of the vine. Minerva, who had given not only the 


olive, but what was deemed far more valuable, 


her peculiar protection to the city of Athens, was 
rewarded with innumerable ſolemnities. Jupiter 
enjoyed his appropriated honours ; but more com- 
monly, as is atteſted by Athenian medals, the wor- 
ſhip of the father of the gods was aſſociated with 
that of his wiſe and warlike daughter. We ſhall. 
have occaſion to ſpeak more particularly of the 
feſtival and myſteries of Ceres, who taught the 
Athenians the important knowledge of agriculture, 
which * were * to have diffuſed over the 
ancient 
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It would be endleſs to memiomthe c LEE 


ancient world. 


inſtitutions in honour of the crowd of inferior or 


leſs propitious divinities, which rendered the feſti- 
vals at Athens twice more numerous than in any 
other Grecian city, Nor did their frequency abate 
any thing of the extenſive ſplendour which accom- 
panied them. - The ſhops and courts of juſtice 
were ſhut; the mechanic quitted his tools, the huſ- 
bandman ceaſed from his labours, the mourner in- 
termitted his ſorrow. The whole city was diſ- 

ſolved in feaſting and jollity ; the intervals of which 
were filled up by pompous ſhows and proceſſions, 
by concerts of muſic, by exhibitions of painting ; 
and at ſeveral feſtivals, particularly the Panathe- 


naæan, by hearing and judging the nobleſt produc- 
tions of eloquence and poetry ®. We ſhall have 


occaſion to mention ſome particular ceremonies of 


a more melancholy caſt ; but the general. charac- 


ter of the Grecian religion was as cheerful and at- 
tractive, as the ſuperſtition of the E tians, from 
whom they are ignorantly ſuppoſed to have bor- 
rowed it, was gloomy and forbidding. Even the 
| Egyptian hymns conſiſted in diſmal complaints and 
mentations ®; the Grecian ſolemnities concluded 


with ſopgs of joy and exultation. The feaſts which 


followed the ſacrifices were enriched by all the de · 
licacies and luxuries of the ancient world ; and, to 
uſe the words of Ariſtotle, many perſons thought 
it their duty, at thoſe religious entertainments, to 
get drunk in honour of the gods *. | 

6 Iſoerat. Panegyr. & Panathen. 


69 Apuleius de Genio Socratis. 
70 Ariſtot. Ethis. ad Nichom. I. viii. e. vi. 
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Tt ſeems! extt aordinary, that the revenues of 


= Athens, notwithſtanding their improvement by 


Manners 
of the 


In private 
life, 


Pericles, ſhould have ſuffered for this multitude of 


Athenians expences. But we muſt conſider that the gene- 
ral ſimplicity of manners in private life, formed a 


ſtriking contraſt with the. extravagance of public 
feſtivals and amuſements. The houſes and tables 
of the moſt wealthy Athenians were little diftin- 
guiſhed above thoſe of their pooreſt neighbours: 
Pericles himſelf, though never ſuſpected of avarice, 
lived with the exacteſt economy; and the ſuper- 
abundance of private wealth, which would have 
created envy and danger to the owner, if he had 
employed it for his particular convenience and 
pleaſure, procured him public gratitude and eſteem, 
When expended for the ſatisfaction of the multi- 
For reaſons which will immediately appear, we 
have not hitherto found it neeeſſary to deſcribe! the 


manners and influence of the Grecian women; but 


the character and condition of the fair ſex will 
throw light on the preceding obſervations in this 
chapter, and preſent the moſt ſtriking contraſt of 
any to be met with in hiſtory. If we knew not 


the conſideration in which women were anciently 


held. in Greece, and the advantages which they en- 
joyed at Sparta, after the laws of Lycurgus had 
revived the inſtitutions of the heroic ages“, we 
ſhould be apt to ſuſpect that the ungenerous treat- 
ment of the feebler ſex, which afterwards fo uni- 
verſally preyailed, had been derived from the 


71 Ariſtot, Politic, I. ii. p. 10g. 


Egyp- 
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tercourſe, which: nature had fitted them to adorn, 
the Grecian. women vere rigorouſly confined” to 
the moſt retired apartments of the family, and em- 
ployed in the meaneſt offices of domeſtic ceconomy; 
It was thought indecent for them to venture abroad, 
unleſs to attend a proceſſion, to accompany aifus 
neral *, or to aſt at certain other religious folem- 
nities. Even on theſe oceaſlons, their behaviour 
was attentively watched, and often malignantiy in- 
terpreted. The moſt innocent freedom was con- 
ſtrued into a breach of decorum; and their repu- 
tatiop, once ſullied by the ſlighteſt imprudence, 
could never afterwards be retrieved. If: ſuch un- 


| reaſonable ſeverities had proceeded from that ab- 
ſord jeatouſy which ſometimes accompanies a vio- 


lent love, and of which a certain degree is nearly 
connected with the delicacy of paſſion between the 
ſexes, the condition of the Grecian women, though 
little leſs miſerable, would have been far leſs con- 
temptible. But the Greeks were utter ſtrangers to 
that refinement of ſentiment”, which, in the ages 
of chivalry, and which ſtill, in ſome ſouthern coun- 
tries of Europe, renders women the objects of a 
ſuſpicious, but reſpectful paſſion, and leads men to 
gratify their vanity, at the expence of their freedom. 
Married or unmarried, the Grecian fe males were 
kept in equal reſtraint; no pains were taken to 
render them, at any one period of their lives, agree- 


able members of ſociety; and their education was 


72 Lyſias, p. 420. 91 Idem, p. 435. 
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3 either entirely neglected, or confined at leaſt to 
ſuch humble objects, as, inſtead of elevating and 


enlarging the mind, tended only to narrow and to 
debaſe it . Though neither qualified for holding 
an honourable rank in ſociety, nor permitted to 
enjoy the company even of their neareſt rela- 
tions, they were thought capable of ſuperintending 
or performing the drudgery of domeſtic labour, of 
acting as ſtewards. for their haſbands, and thus re- 
heving men from a multiplicity of little cares, 
which ſeemed unworthy of their attention, and un- 
ſuitable -to their dignity. The whole burden of 
ſuch mercenary cares being impoſed on the wo- 
men, their firſt inſtructions and treatment were 
adapted .to that lowly rank, beyond which they 
could never afterwards aſpire '*. Nothing was al- 
lowed to divert their minds from thoſe ſervile oc- 
cupations in which it was intended that their whole 
lives ſhould be ſpent; no liberal idea was preſented 
to their imagination, that might raiſe them above 
the ignoble arts in which they were ever deſtined 
to labour; the ſmalleſt familiarity with ſtrangers 

was deemed a dangerous offence ; and any inti- 
macy or connection beyond the walls of their own 
family, a heinous crime; ſince it might engage 
them to embezzle the furniture and effects com- 
mitted to their care and cuſtody. Even the laws 
of Athens confirmed this miſerable degradation 


of women, holding the ſecurity of the huſband's 5 c 


n See Ariftotſe's charaBter of women, Hit. Animal. I. iz. e. 2. 


1 Xenoph, Memorab. I. v. paſſim, e Socrates's Diſ- 
courſe with Iſchomachus. 


property 
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property a matter of greater importance chan de- exar 
defending the wife's perſon from e and pro- 


tecting her character from infamy? . By ſuch il- 
| liberal inſtitutions were the dba part of 
the human ſpecies inſulted, among a people in 
other reſpects the moſt improved of all antiquity. 
They were totally debarred from thoſe refined arts 
and elegant entertainments, to which their agree- 
able qualities might have added a new charm. In- 
ſtead of directing the taſte, and enlivening the 
pleaſures of ſociety, their value was eſtimated, 
ke that of the ignobleſt objects, merely by profit 
or utility. Their chief virtue was an and 
their point of honour, œconomy. 
I The extreme depreſſion of women levelled the 
natural inequalities of their temper and diſpoſition ; 
the prude, the-coquette, with the various interme- 


diate ſhades of female character, diſappeared; and 


all the modeſt and virtuous part of the ſex (if vir- 
tue and modeſty can ever be the effects of reſtraint) 
were reduced to humble imitation and inſipid uni- 
formity. But, in the time of Pericles, there ap- 


peared and flouriſhed at Athens a bolder claſs of 


females, who diveſted themſelves of the natural mo- 
deſty, diſdained the artificial virtues, and avenged 
the violated privileges of their ſex. Aſia, the 
mother of voluptuouſneſs, produced this dangerous 
brood, whoſe meretricious arts and occupations 
met with no check or reſtraint from the laxity of 
Ionian morals, and were even promoted and en- 


75 See the laws quoted by Lyfias, explained in my Oy 
Diſcourſe to that orator, p. 200, 


couraghll 


Grecian 
courte- 
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CHAP. eouraged by the corruptions of Pagan ſuperſtition. 
A If moſt of che Greek colonies of Aſia, temples 


were creed to the cartbiy Venus; where courte- 
zans were not merely tolerated, but honoured, as 


prieſteſſes of that condeſcending divinity”. The 


wealthy and commercial city of Corinth firſt im- 
ported this innovation ſrom the Eaſt; and ſuch is 
33 of the human mind, that after 

the repulſe of Xerxes, the magiſtrates of that re- 
public aſcribed the ſaſety of their country to the 
powerful interceſſion of che votaries of Venus, 
whoſe portraits they cauſed to be painted at the 


püublic expence, as the Athenians had done thoſe 


Their ar- 
tifices and 
influence. 


of the warriors who gained the battle of Mara- 
ton . The fame of all thoſe accompliſhed, but 
mercenary beauties, though highly celebrated by 


the poets and hiſtorians of the times, was eclipſed 


by the ſplendour of Aſpaſia of Miletus, who ſettled 
at Athens under the adminiſtration of Pericles, 
and is ſaid to have embarked in the fleet with 
which that fortunate commander ſubdued the 


powerful and wealthy iſland of Samos. The per- 


ſonal character of Aſpaſia gave temporary luſtre to 
a profeſſion, which, though exalted by the caſual 
caprices of ſuperſtition, muſt naturally have fallen 
into contempt, ſince later writers among the 
Greeks ”* acknowledge, that though ſhe carried on 
a very diſhonourable commerce in female virtue, 
yet her wit and eloquence, ſtill more than her 
beauty, gained her extraordinary conſideration 


76 Athenzus, I. xiii. & Plutarch, p. 637. 
7 Simonides apud Athen. I. xiii, 78 Plutarch. in Pericle. 


among 
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among all ranks in the republic. The ſuſceptible c 1 4b 
minds of the Athenians were delighted, with What 
their abſurd inſtitutions rendered à noveky, the 
beholding the native graces af the ſex, embelliſhed 
by education. Aſpaſia is faid to have acquired a 
powerful aſcendant over Pericles himſelf; ſhe cer- 
tainly acquired his protection and friendſhip; which 
is leſs extraordinary than that her converſation and 
company ſhould have pleaſed; the diſcernment of 
the ſage Socrates. She is accuſed (as we ſhall 
afterwards have an opportunity to mention) of 
having excited, from motives of perſonal reſent- 
ment, the war of Peloponneſus; yet, calamitous as 
that long and obſtinate eonſlict proved to Greece, 
and particularly to Athens, it may be ſuſpected 
that Aſpaſia occahaned ſtill more incurable evils to 
both. Her example, and ſtill more her inſtruc- 
tions, formed a ſchool at Athens, by which her 
dangerous prgfeſſion was reduced into ſyſtem. The 
companions of Aſpaſia ſerved as models for paint - 
ing and ſtatuary, and themes for poetry and pane- 
gyric. Nor were they merely the objects, but the 
authors of many literary works, in which they 
eſtabliſhed rules for the behaviour of their lovers, 
particularly at table; and explained the art of gain- 
ing the heart, and captivating the affections ; 
which would have been an imprudence, had they 
not conſidered, that the myſteries of their calling 
alone loſe little by being diſcloſed, ſince men may 
often perceive the ſnare, without having courage to 
avoid it. The dreſs, behaviour, and artifices of 


79 Athenzus, ibid. 
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8 & P. this claſs of women, became continually more ſe- 
W = ductive and dangerous; and Athens thenceforth re- 


mained the chief ſchool of vice and pleaſure, as well 
as of literature and philoſophy. 
It has been already hinted, that the fine arts, and 
particularly painting, were proftituted to the honour 
of harlots, and the purpoſes of voluptuouſneſs. 
Licentious pictures are mentioned by ancient wri- 
ters as a general ſource of corruption, and conſi- 
dered as the firſt ben that beſet the ſafety of 
youth and innocence Yet this unhappy effect 
of the arts was only the vapour that accompanies 
the ſun; ſince painting, architecture, and above all, 
ſtatuary, attained their meridian ſplendour in the 
age of Pericles; and ſhed peculiar glory on this 
period of Athenian hiſtory, not only by the powers 
of genius which they diſplayed, but by the noble 
purpoſes to which they were directed. But the 
arts of deſign form ſo important ag ſubject, that 
they merit to be examined apart, in the e 
erden 


2 Euripid. in Hippolyt. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Hiſtory of the Arts of Def gn. en of the 
Greeks in thoſe Arts.—Cauſes of that Superiority 
— Among the Afiatic Greets. - bo communicated 
their Inventions to Europe.—Bathycles the Mag- 
nefian—Dipenus and Scilli. - Imitated in Greece, 

tab), and Sicily..-The Athenians ſurpaſs their 
Maſters.—Sublime Style of Art.—-Works of Phi- 

dias, Polygnotus, &c.— Cbaracteriſtic Excellence of 
Grecian Art. — Different Impreſſions made by Paint- 
ers and Poets Depended on the Nature of their 


TO" Arts. 


HAT the hiſtory of arts has been leſs culti- 11 T. 
vated than that of arms and politics, IS a 
general and juſt complaint, to which writers will ang po? 
ſeldom be inclined to pay regard, becauſe they deſigu- 
will always find it an eaſier taſk to relate wars and 
negociations, debates and battles, than to deſcribe 
the gradual and almoſt imperceptible progreſs of 
genius and taſte, in works of elegance and beauty. 
The origin of the imitative * arts (ſo congenial 
is imitation to man) reaches beyond the limits of 


Z Concerning the arts of the Greeks, the wad copious materials 
are furniſhed by Pauſanias throughout z and by the 34th and 35th 
books of Pliny, The beſt modern guides are Winckelman and 
Leſſing in German, and Caylus in French. Many important errors 
of Winckelman are detected by the learned profeſſor — in his 
f * Abhandlungen. 

profane 
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profane hiſtory; and to diſpute who were their in⸗ 


5 — 1 ventors, is only to examine what nation is the moſt 


superior 
ty of the 
Greeks in 


thoſe arts. 


ancient. In this reſpect, the Egypti and Phœ - 
nicians merit, doubtleſs, the pre-eminence.. _From 
the earlieſt ages of Heathen antiquity, both theſe 
nations ſeem to have cultivated the arts of deſign. 
In the remoteſt periods of their hiſtory, the Egyp- 


tians engraved on precious ſtones, and ftrove to 


render their public tranſactions immortal, by re- 


cording them in hieroglyphics, on the hardeſt 
bazeltes; nor can we ſufficiently admire the per- 


ſection to which the patience of that laborious peo- 


ple had carried the mechanical part of ſculpture, 
before the Perſian conqueſt, and the reign of Cam- 
byſes. But beauty, the eſſence and the end of art, 
was never ſtudied by the natives of either Phceni- 
cia or Egypt, who faichfully copied their national 
features, without attempting to improve them; 

until the traces of Grecian conqueſt and coloniza- 


tion appeared in the medals of the Ptolemies, par- 


ticularly thofe with the head of Jupiter Ammon. 


Allowance, doubtleſs, muft be made for the 


prejudices of national yanity, when Euripides, 
Ariſtotle, and Epicurus, endeavour to perſuade us, 
that the clear ſkies and happy temperature of 
Greece engendered a peculiar aptitude for arts, 
letters, and philoſophy. The teſtimony, however, 
of modern travellers confirms the evidence of an- 


tiquity, that the ſhores and iſlands of the Archipe- 


lago produce more elegant and liberal forms, 
and features more animated and expreſſive, with 
fewer individual — more of general 


nature, 
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nature, than can be S in any other diviſions of 


the world. Yet whatever the Greeks owed to 
their ſkies and climate, they were probably not leſs 
indebted to their laborious education and active 
mode of life, and to the manly ſpirit of their religi- 
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ous, civil, and military inſtitutions. Long before 


the invaſion of Xerxes, the Grecian ſculpture was 
diſtinguiſhed by an air of majeſty peculiar to itſelf; 
and the awful images of the gods, as yet rudely 
finiſhed, diſplayed a grandeur and ſublimity of ex- 
preſſion, that delighted and aſtomſhed the beſt 
Judges, in the moſt refined ages of art“. 

This ſingularity might be expected from the 
deſcription already given of the religion and man- 


ners of Greece, and from the inimitable excellence 


of its poets. The divinities of Greece being ima- 
gined of the human form, though incomparably 
more noble and perfect, artiſts would naturally be- 
gin, at a very early period *, to exalt and generaliſe 
their conceptions. The bold enthuſiaſm of poetry 
ſerved to elevate and ſupport their flight, and the 
native country of Homer was the firſt ſcene of 


their ſucceſs, the happy climate of Ionia render- 
ing frequent and natural, in that delightful region, 


2 Belon. Obſervat. I. ii. 34. 5 

3 Pauſan, Corinth. I. ii. 34. 4 Plato & Ariſtot. paſſim. 

5 We omit the fabulous accounts of Dedalus the Athenian, who is 
ſaid to have flouziſhed in the time of Hercules and Theſeus, and forty 
years before the Trojan war. It has been already proved that, during 


_ the. heroic ages, the Greeks paid no adoration to ſtatues. Athe- 


nian writers, who lived a thouſand years after that period, might eaßly 
confound the ſuppoſed works of the ancient Dedalus with thoſe of De- 


Cauſes of 
that ſupe · 
1 iority, 


dalus of Sicyon, eſpecially ſince the error was extremely flattering to 


their national vanity. 


Yor. II. M '. thoſe 


a0 
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Cc WA P. thoſe beautiful and lovely forms which are elſe- 
w—— Where merely ideal, while other circumſtances con- 
| curred to accelerate the progreſs of invention and 
| | genius in that highly-favoured country. 
among the In the eighth century before the Chriſtian #12, 
.-. Greeks; the Aſiatic colonies, as we already had occaſion to 
| explain, far furpaſſed their mother country in ſplen- 
| dour and profperity. For this pre-eminence, they 
| were indebted to the fuperior fertility of their ſoil, 
| the number and convenience of their harbours, the 
| advantages of their ſituation and climate, the vici- 
| nity of the moſt wealthy and refined nations in Aſia; 
above all, to their perfevering diligence and inge- 
nuity, by which they not only improved and enno- 
bled the arts derived from the Lydians and Phry- 
gians, but invented others long peculiar to them- 
ſelves, particularly painting, ſculpture in marble, 


together with the Doric and Tonic orders 70 archi- 
tecture. 
6 the ſeventh century before Chriſt, the mag- 
muvicated nificent preſents which the far-famed oracle of 
ventionsto Apollo received from the ſuperſtition or vanity of 
88 the Lydian kings, were the productions, not of 
Egyptian or Phcenician, but of Ionian artiſts; and, 
during both that and the following century, the 
' Jonians diffuſed the elegant inventions of their 
country through the dominions of their anceſtors 
in Europe. Alarmed by the inroads of the Cim- 
mexians, and diſturbed by the continual hoftility of 
Lydia, many Eaſtern artiſts ſought refuge in the 
commercial cities of gina, Sicyon, and-Corinth, 
where the peaceful ſpirit of the inhabitants, com- 


7 paratively 
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paratively wealthy and luxuriaus, afforded the Io- eK 

nian artiſts both encourage ment and ſecurity, — 
The Aſiatic fugitives, however, did not confine te Mag 

therafelves to theſe ſecondary republics. Bathy- nekan, © 

cles, a native of Ionian Magneſia, a place early ce- 

lebrated for painting, fixed his abode in Sparta, 

the moſt conſiderable community in Greece. By 

order of the magiſtrates of that 1lluftrious republic, 

he made the throne of Amyclæan Apollo, the ſta- 

tue of Diana Leucophryne, the figures of the Graces 

and Hore, and all the other gifts and ornaments 

incloſed within the conſecrated ground ſurrounding 

the temple of Amyclæ. The ſtatue of Apollo, 

thirty cubits high, ſeemed to be the work of an 

ignorant ſculptor, and probably was the produc- 

tion of a far earlier age than that of Bathycles. 

But whoever conſiders the coloſſean bulk of the 

principal figure, the baſe of which was farmed into 

an altar containing the tomb of Hyacinth, muſt 

admire the proportional magnitude of his throne, The 

both ſides of which were adorned with ſculpture 7. trons of 


Among theſe ornaments, many ſuhjects of hiſtory ts, 


$ Plin, I. xxxv. I call it Ionian. eſia, to e * 
other places of the ſame name. Vid. Plin, edit, Berglin, tom. i. 


p. 167. & tom. iii. p- 136. 139. & 255. 

7 Winkelmann, who ſcarcely _— the throne of Amyclzan 
Apollo, though undouhtedly the ancient monument jp 
Greece, confounds Bathycles the ian, with a later artiſt of 
the ſame name, who made the — cup which the ſeven ſages 
madeſtly ſent one to the other, as moſt warthy of ſuch a preſents and 
which was finally 3 hy Delphian Apollo. * 
 Laertius, ſpeaking on this ſubject, ſays, Baboxia run Aptate 5 
' and that he was an Arcadian appears alſo from Plut. in Solon. & 
unde ad Athenzpm, I. xi. 4+ | 
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on A P. or fable are mentioned by Pauſanias, which bear 
— not any known relation to Apollo or Hyacinth, to 
Bathycles or the Spartans; but the top of the 

throne contained a chorus of Magneſians, ſuppoſed 

-to repreſent the artiſts who aſſiſted in the execution 

of this ſtupendous work. The altar repreſented a 

celeſtial group, Minerva, Venus, Diana, and ſeve- 

ral other divinities, conveying Hyacinth to the 

ſkies. - Its ſides were adorned with the combat of 
Tyndareus and Eurytus; the exploits of Caſtor and 

| Pollux ; and the extraordinary ſcene between Me- 
= nelaus and the Egyptian Proteus, as deſcribed in 
the Odyſſey. Nor was this the only ſubject co- 
} | pied from the divine bard. It was eaſy to diſtin- 
guiſh his favourite Demodocus ſinging among a 
chorus of Phzatians ; a circumſtance confirming 
our obſervations in a former part of this work, that 
| the poems of Homer were generally known in 
= Sparta long before they had been collated by the 

BY Athenian tyrant Piſiſtratus. 

1 Bipeana Almoſt fix centuries before the Chriſtian æra, 
| and Scfiis. the Cretans, Dipenus and Scillus, adorned many 

b | Grecian cities in Europe as well as in Aſia; and 
= about fifty years afterwards, the Chians, Bupalus 
3 and Anthermus, diffuſed over Greece thoſe preci- 
\ ous works in Parian marble, which were highly 
| admired in the age of Auguſtus?. About the 

l | ſame time, Polydorus of Samos, who ſeems to 


—̃ Et m 


have been much employed by Crœſus, the laſt 
king of Lydia, made the famous ring for the 


9 Vid. Plin, 1. xxxvi. 54. 


| 
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| s Pauſan. Lacon. p. 196, & ſeqq. 
| Samian 
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Samian tyrant Polycrates, which is extolled by 
Pliny '* as a maſter- piece of art. 

The productions of thoſe Eaſtern artiſts, were 
imitated with ſucceſsful emulation by their diſci- 
ples in ancient Greege, and likewiſe by the Grecian 
colonies in Italy and Sicily ; as ſufficiently appears 


from the medals of thoſe laſt-mentioned countries. 


Theſe more durable monuments, however, can af- 
ford but an imperfect idea of the innumerable ſta- 
tues which were formed of turf or gravel ſtone n, 
and of various kinds of wood. The moſt eſteemed 
were made of ivory, which, like the teeth of other 
animals, calcines under ground; an unfortunate cir- 
cumſtance for the arts, ſince, before the invaſion 
of Xerxes, Greece could boaſt an hundred ivory 


ſtatues of the gods, all of a coloſſean magnitude, 


and many of them covered with gold. The 
white marbles of Paros, together with thoſe of Cy- 
prus and Zgina, furniſhed the chief materials for 
ſculpture, before the Athenians opened the hard 
ſparkling veins of mount Pentelicus. Ebony, cy- 
preſs, and other kinds of wood, were gradually 
brought into uſe, in conſequence of the more ge- 
neral diffuſion of the art, which was deſtined not 
only to repreſent gods and heroes, but to comme- 
morate the uſeful merit of illuſtrious citizens . At 
the four ſacred feſtivals common to the Grecian 
name, the victors in the gymnaſtic exerciſes, as 
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well as in the muſical and poetical entertainments, 


were frequently diſtinguiſhed by the honour of a 


10 L. xxxvii. & 4. 11 Plut. in Vit. Andoc, 
12 Pauſanias. 13 Lucian- Imagin, 
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ſtatus. The ſcenes 6f thoſe admired ſolemrities 
thus became the principal fepoſitories of ſculptiite ; 
and the cities of Delphi and Olympia, in particular, 
long ſurpaſſed the feſt of Greece in the number 
and value of theit ſtatues; as well as in the ſplen- 
dour and magnificence of alt their other orna- 
ments | 

But the time approached he thoſe cities theths 
ſelves were to be eclipſed by the luſtte of Athens, 
which, in the courſe of forty years, betirite the feat 
not only of opulence, power, and politics, but of 
literature, philoſophy; arid the fine arts, and thence- 
forth continued to be deemed the ſovereign of 
Greece, rather than the capital of the riatrow 
and unfruitfel territory of Attica. During that 


memorable period, the Athenians, whoſe circum- 


ſtantes had hitherto proved little favourable to the 
progreſs of taſte and elegance, acquired unrivalled 
power and renown. Having defeated and diſgraced 


the arms, they plundered the wealth of Perſia: Their 


valour gave them poſſeſſion of thoſe maritime pro- 


Vinces of Lower Aſia, which were juſtly regarded as 


s 
ute, 


the cradle of the arts. Their maghanitnity and 
firmneſs commanded reſpect abroad, and enſtired 
pre-eiminence in Greece; while, by à rare felicity, 
their republic, among this tininterrupted flow of Ex · 
ternal proſperity, produced men capable to improve 
the gifts of valour or fortune to the ſolid and per- 
manent glory of their country. N | 
It is difficult to determine whether the difcern- 
ing encouragement of Pericles was more uſeful in 


14 Pauſanias Phocic. and Eliac, 


ani- 
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animating the induſtry of Phidias, or the genius cuar. 
of Phidias in ſeconding the views of his illuſtrious 2 : 1 , 


protector. Their congenial minds ſeemed as hap- 
pily formed for each other; as both were admirably 
adapted to the flouriſhing circumſtances of their 
country. In the language of Plutarch“, this great 
miniſter, whoſe virtues gradually rendered him the 
maſter of the republic, found Athens well furniſhed 
with marble, braſs; ivory, gold, ebony, and cypreſs, 
together with all the other materials fitted to adorn 
a city, which, having raifed to the glory of empire, 
he wiſhed likewiſe to render the model of elegance. 
According to the popular principles which he pro- 
feſſed, he deemed it the duty of a ſtateſman to 
provide not merely for the army, the navy, the 

Judges, and others immediately employed in the 
public ſervice ; the great body of the people he 
regarded as the conſtant and moſt important object 
of his miniſterial care. The immenſe revenues of 
the ſtate, which had hitherto been chiefly ſquan- 
dered in ſhows and feſtivals, in gaudy oftentation 
and periſhing luxury, he directed to objects more 
ſolid and durable, which, while they embelliſhed the 
. City, might exerciſe the induſtry and diſplay the ta- 
lents of the citizens. Guided by ſuch motives, he 
boldly opened the treaſury, and expended about 
four thouſand talents; a ſum which then might 
command as much labour as fix or ſeven millions 
ſterling in the preſent age. By this liberal eneou- 
rage ment, he animated every art, excited every hand, 


15 Plut. in Pericle, 
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0 HAP. — every exertion, and called forth into the 
— public ſervice the whole dexterity, ſkill, and ge» 


nius of his countrymen; while the motives of gain 
or glory which he propoſed, allured from all quar- 
ters the moſt ingenious ſtrangers, who readily tranſ- 
ported, their talents to Athens, as to the beſt mar- 
ket, and moſt conſpicuous theatre. 
But it was the peculiar felicity of Pericles, to 
find Athens provided not only with all the mate- 
rials of art, but with artiſts capable of employing 
them to the beſt advantage. In the inaccurate, but 
often expreſſive, language of Pliny, ſculpture and 
painting then firſt aroſe, under the plaſtic hands of 
Phidias and his brother Panznus. Both arts, how- 
ever, are known to have exiſted at an earlier date; 
but in the age of Pericles, they firſt aſſumed their 
due honours. The inventive genius of man tried 
- a new and nobler flight. The ſuperiority of Phi- 
dias and his contemporaries obſcured, and almoſt 
obliterated, the memory of their predeceſſors, | and 
produced that ſublime ſtyle of art, which, having 
flouriſhed about an hundred and fifty years, decayed 
with the glory of Greece, and PR ſoon 
after the reign of Alexander. 

It appears from the gems and medals, 2 the 
few remains in marble, preceding the age of Peri- 
cles, that the mechanical part of engraving and 
ſculpture had already attained a high degree of 
perfection. In many of thoſe works, the minuteſt 
ornaments are finiſned with care, the muſcles are 
boldly pronounced, the outline is faithful; but the 
deſign has more hardneſs than energy, the attitudes 

are 
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are too conſtrained to be graceful; and agg CHAP. 


of the expreſſion diſtorts, and for the moſt part 


Scopas, Alcamenes, and Myron, together with the 
contemporary painters, Panænus, Zeuxis, and Par- 
rhaſius, ſoftened the aſperities of their predeceſ- 
ſors 6, rendered their contours more flowing and 


more natural, and by employing greater addreſs to 


conceal the mechaniſm of their art, diſplayed ſupe- 
perior ſkill to the judgment and afforded higher de- 
light to the fancy, in proportion as leſs care and la- 
bour appeared viſible to the eye. In the works of 
thoſe admired artiſts, the expreſſion was ſkilfully 
diffuſed through every part, without diſturbing the 
harmony of the whole. Pain and ſorrow were 
rather concentrated in the ſoul than diſplayed on 
the countenance; and even the more turbulent paſ- 
ſions of indignation, anger, and reſentment, were ſo 
tempered and ennobled, that the indications of them 
became conſiſtent with the ſublimeſt grace and moſt 
perfect beauty. But the triumph of art conv 
ſiſted in repreſenting and recommending the ſocial 
affections; for ſetting aſide the unwarranted aſſer- 
tions of Pliny, in his pretended epochs of painting, 
it appears from much higher authority, that as early 
as the age of Socrates, painters had diſcerned and at- 
tained that admired excellence of ſtyle, which has 
been called in modern times the manner of Raphael; 
and had learned to expreſs, by the outward air, 
attitude, and features, whatever (in the words of 


16 Plut, in Poricl, & Quintilian, I. b. e. z. p. 578. 
Reno- 
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Xenophon v) is moſt engaging; affectionate, ſweet, 
attractive, and amiable, in the inward ſentiments 
and character. Of thefe-Grecian' paintings, indeed, 


which were chiefly on wood, and other periſhing 
materials; no veſtige remains; but the ſtatuary of 


that celebrated age, while it diſplays its own excel- 


lence, is ſufficient to redeem from obhvion (as far 
at leaſt as invention, exprefſion, and ideal beauty, 
are concerned) the obliterated chatms of the ſiſter 
art. 


In Ani che ſuperior merit of Phidias was 
acknowledged by the unanimous admiration of in- 


dependent and rival communities. Intruſted by 
Pericles with the fuperintendence of the public 
works, his own hands added to them their laft and 


moſt valuable ornaments. Before he was called to 


this honourable employment, his ſtatues had adorn- 
ed the moſt celebrated temples of Greece. His 
Olympian Jupiter we had already occafion to de- 
ſcribe. In the awful temple of Delphi, ſtrangers 
zdmred his bronze ſtatues of Apollo and Diana. 
He likewiſe made for the Delphians a group of 
twelve Grecian heroes, ſurrounding a figure of 
braſs, that repreſented the Trojan horſe. His ad- 


mired ſtatue of the goddeſs Nemeſis, or Vengeance, 


was formed from 4 block of marble, which the vain 


confidence of the Perfians tranſported to Marathon 
for a trophy of victory, but which their diſgraceful 
and precipitate flight left for a monument of their 
cowardice on the Marathonian ſhore. The grate- 


r7 See the converſation of Socrates with the painter Parrhaſius, in 


Memorab. I. ii. 


ful 
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ful piety of Greece adored his Venus Urahia, ahd CH. WAP. 


Parthenopeati Apollo. . His three Minervas were 
reſpectively made for the Pallenians, Platæans, arid 
Lemmians, and all three preſented by thoſe tributary 
ſtates to their Athenian protectors and ſovereigns. 
Theſe inimitable works filenced the voice of eirry. 
The moſt diftingurſhed artiſts of Greece, ſculptors, 
painters, and architects, were ambitious to receive 
the directions, and to ſecond the labours; of Phi- 
dias, which were unititerruptedly employed, during 
fiſteen years, in the embelliſhment of his native city. 
During that ſhort period he completed the Ode- 
um, or theatre of muſic ; the Parthenon, or temple 
of Minerva; the Propylæa, or veſtibule, and porti- 
coes belonging to the citadel, together with the 
ſculptured and pictureſque ornaments of theſe and 
other immortal works; which, when new (as Plu- 
tarch finely obſerves), expreſſed the mellowed 
beauties of time and maturity, and when old, ſtill 
preſerved the freſh charms and alluring graces of 
novelty. The Parthenon, which ſtill remains, at- 
teſts the juſtice of this panegyrie. It is two hun- 
dred and ſeventeen feet nine inches long; com- 
poſed of beautiful white marble, and acknowledged 
by modern travellers** to be the nobleſt piece of 
antiquity exiſting in the world. It appears ar firſt 
ſight extraordinary; that the expence of two thou- 
ſand talents ſhould have been beſtowed on the 
Propylæa . But we muſt conſider, that this ex- 
tenſive name comprehended the temple of Miner- 
va, the treaſury, and other public edifices, 


18 Sir George Wheeler's Travels, &c. 
9 Plutarch. in Pericle, & Demoſth. p. 71. 
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The Pcecile, or diverſified portico, which was 


TV: painted by Panænus, the brother of Phidias, aſſiſt- 


Works of 
Panznus, 
Polygno- 
tus, and 
Micon. 


The Mi- 
nerva in 
the Acro- 
polis. 


ed by Polygnotus and Micon, muſt have been a 
work of great time and expence. Its front and 
ceilings were of marble, like thoſe of all the other 
porticoes leading to the citadel, which ſtill remained 
in the time of Pauſanias, and were regarded, both 
on account of the workmanſhip'and materials, as 
ſuperior to any thing extant. In the Pœcile, thoſe 
great painters, whoſe merit Pliny ** forgets in his 


inaccurate epochs of art, had repreſented the moſt . 


illuſtrious events ot Grecian hiſtory ; the victory of 


Theſeus over the Amazons, the ſacking of Troy, 


and particularly the recent exploits againſt ' the 
Perſians. In the battle of Marathon, the Athe- 
nian and Platzan heroes were drawn from the life, 
or more probably from the innumerable ſtatues 
which preſerved the faithful lineaments of thoſe il- 
luſtrious patriots. The whole extent of the Acro- 
polis, above ſix miles in circumference, was ſo 
diverſified by works of painting and ſtatuary, that 


it became one continued ſcene of elegance and 


beauty. | | 
But all theſe ornaments were ſurpaſſed by one 
production of Phidias, which probably was the laſt 
of that great maſter; his admired ſtatue of Mi- 
nerva, the erecting of which ſerved to conſecrate 
the; Parthenon, was compoſed of gold and ivory, 
twenty-ſix cubits high, being of inferior dimenſions 


20 He places the firſt epoch of great painters in the goth Olymp. 


A. C. 420. 


to 
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to his Minerva Poliades of bronze, the ſpear and 
creſt of which was ſeen from the promontory of 
Sunium **, at twenty-five miles diſtance. Parrha- 

ſius had painted the ornaments of the latter; 
Phidias himſelf adorned every part of the former; 
and the compliment which, in this favourite work, 
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he took an opportunity of paying to the merit of 


Pericles, occaſioned (as we ſhall have occaſion to 
explain?) his own baniſhment, a diſgrace which 
he ſeems not to have long ſurvived. Cicero, Plu- 
.tarch, Pliny, and Pauſanias, had ſeen and admired 
this invaluable monument of piety, as well as ge- 
nius, ſince the Minerva of Phidias increaſed the 
devotion of Athens towards her protecting divinity. 
It belonged only to thoſe who had ſeen and ſtudied, 


©. to deſcribe ſuch. maſter- pieces of art; and as they 


exiſt no more, it will better ſuit the deſign of this 
hiſtory, to confine ourſelves to ſuch works as we 
ourſelves have ſeen, and which are generally ac- 
knowledged to bear the impreſſion of the Socratic 
age, when philoſophy gave law to painting and 
ſculpture, as well as to poetry and eloquence. 
Were it allowed to make the melancholy ſuppo- 
ſition, that all the monuments of Grecian literature 
had periſhed in the general wreck of their nation 
and liberty, and that poſterity could collect nothing 
farther concerning that celebrated people, but what 


appeared from the Apollo Belvidere, the groupes 


of the Laocoon and Niobe, and other ſtatues, 


Charac- 
teriſtic ex- 
cellence of 
Grecian 
art, 


gems, or medals, now ſcattered over Italy and 


| 21 Pauſanias Attic, 22 Idem, ibid. EI 
2 Plutarch. in Periel. & Thucydid. I. ii. 


Europe, 
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0 515 P. Europe, what opinion would mankind form of the 
genius and character of the Greeks? would it cor- 
reſpond with the impreſſions made by their poets, 
orators, and hiſtorians? which impreſſion would 
be moſt favourable ? and what would be the pre- 
ciſe difference between them? The ſolution of theſe 
queſtions will throw much light on the - preſent 
| ſubject. 112 | 
Cincum- The firſt obſervation that occurs on the moſt ſu- 
ances in perficial, and that is ſtrongly confirmed by a more 
_ attentive furvey of the ancient marbles, is, that 
ny and their authors perſectly underſtood proportion, ana- 
eloquence. tomy, the art of clothing, without concealing the 
| naked figure, and whatever contributes to the juſt- 
neſs and truth of deſign. The exact knowledge of 
form is as neceſſary to the painter or ſtatuary, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to repreſent bodies, as that of language 
to the poet or hiſtorian, who undertakes to deſcribe 
actions. In this particular, it would be unneceſſary 
0 inſtitute a compariſon between Grecian writers 
and Grecian artiſts, ſince they are both allowed as 
perfect in their reſpective kinds as the condition of 
humanity renders poſſible. 
3 But when we advance a ſtep farther, and con- 
preſſion of ſider the expreſſion of paſſions, ſentiments, and cha- 
2 racter, we find an extraordinary difference, or ra- 
3 ther contrariety. Homer, Sophocles, and De- 
the works moſthenes, are not only the moſt original, but the 
_ of poets moſt animated and moſt glowing of all writers. 
tors; Exery ſentence is energetic ; all the parts are in mo- 
| tion; the paſſions are deſcribed in their utmoſt fury, 
ad expreſſed by the boldeſt words and geſtures. To 


keep 


* 
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keep to che tragic poet, whoſe art approaches the & T2 P. 


neareſt to painting and ſculpture, the heroes, and 
even the gods of Sophocles, frequently diſplay the 
impetuoſity of the moſt ungoverned natures; and, 
what is ſtill more extraordinary, ſometimes betray 
a momentary weakneſs, extremely inconſiſtent with 
their general character. The rocks of Lemnos re- 
ſound with the cries of Philoctetes; Oedipus, yield- 
ing to deſpair, plucks out his eyes; even Hercules, 

the medel of fortitude, ſinks n the impreſſions 
of pain or ſorrow. 


Nothing can be more oppoſite to the conduct 
of Grecian artifts. They likewiſe have repreſented 
Philoctetes; but inſtead of effeminate tears and de- 


. grading lamentations, have aſcribed to him the pati- 


ent concentrated woe of a ſuffering hero. The fu- 
rious Ajax of Timomachus was painted, not in the 
moment when he deſtroyed the harmleſs ſheep in- 
ſtead of the hoſtile Greeks, but after he had commit- 
ted this maddeed, and when his rage having ſubſided, 
he remained, like the ſea aſter a ſtorm, ſurrounded 


—— 


in thoſe of 


and ſtatua- 
ries z 


with the ſcattered fragments of mangled cargaſes, 


and reflecting with the ſilent anguiſh of deſpair on 
his uſeleſs and frantic brutality. The revenge of 
Medea againſt her huſband was not repreſented, as 
in Euripides, butchering her innocent chilgren, 
but while ſhe was ſtill wavering and irreſolute, agi- 
| rated between reſentment and pity. Even Cly- 
temneſtra, whoſe unnatural, intrepid cruelty, poets 

and hiſtorians had ſo indignantly Phe yr rf ar- 


raigned, was not deemed a proper ſubject for the 


| Pencil, when embrumg her hands in the blood of 


Aga 
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Agamemnon. - And although this may be referred 


0 a rule of | Ariſtotle, „that the characters of 


illuſtrated 


by the 


Apollo 


Belvidere. 


women ſhould not be repreſented as too daring or 
too deciſive ;” yet we ſhall find on examination 


chat it reſults from principles of nature, whoſe au- 


thority is ſtill more univerſal and indiſpenſable. 
The conſideration of the Apollo, Niobe, and Lao- 
coon, whoſe copies have been infinitely multiplied, 
and are familiarly known, will ſet this matter in the 
.Cleareſt point of view. 

The Apollo Belvidere is univerſally felt and ac- 
knowledged to be the ſublimeſt figure that either 
{kill can execute, or imagination conceive. That 
favourite divinity, whom ancient poets ſeem pecu- 


larly fond of deſcribing in the warmeſt colours *, 


is repreſented in the attitude of darting the fatal 
arrow againſt the ferpent Pytho, or the giant Ti- 
tyus. Animated by the nobleſt conception of hea- 
venly powers, the artiſt has far outſtepped the per- 
fections of humanity, and (if we may ſpeak. without 


1rreverence) made the corrupt put on incorrup- 
tion, and the mortal immortality. His ſtature is 


above the human, his attitude majeſtic ; the Ely- 
ſian ſpring of youth ſoftens the manly graces of his 
perſon, and the bold ſtructure of his limbs. Diſ- 
dain ſits on his lips, and indignation ſwells his noſ- 
trils; but an unalterable ſerenity inveſts his front, 
and the ſublime elevation of his aſpect aſpires at 


deeds of renown till ſurpaſſing the 1 ne object * 
of his victory. 


eee eee 


The 
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The iraſcible paſſions are not repreſented with c H Ap. 
more dighity in the Apollo, than are thoſe of fear, . q 
terror, and conſternation,” in the Niobe. This by the 
group contained Niobe and her huſband Amphion, Niobs; * 
with ſeven ſons, and as many daughters. Their 4 
melancholy ſtory, which is too well known © to be 
related here, required the deepeſt expreſſion ; and 
the genius of the artiſt has choſen the only mo- 
ment when this expreſſion could be rendered con- 
ſiſtent with the higheſt beauty; a beauty not flat- 
tering the ſenſes by images of. pleaſure, but tranſ- 
porting the fancy into regions of purity and virtue. 

The exceſs and ſuddenneſs of their diſaſter, occa- 
ſioned a degree of amazement and horror, which, 
ſuſpending the faculties, involved them in that 
ſilence and inſenſibility, which neither breaks out 
in lamentable ſhriekg, nor diſtorts the countenance, 
but which leaves full play to the artiſt's ſkill in re- 
preſenting motion without diſorder, or, in other 
words, in rendering expreſſion graceful. 

The Laocoon may be regarded as the triumph 
of Grecian ſculpture ; ſince bodily pain, the groſſ- oftheLag- 
"eſt and moſt ungovernable of all our paſſions, and 
that pain united with anguiſh and torture of mi 
are yet expreſſed with ſuch propriety and dignity, 
as afford leſſons of fortitude more impreſſive than 
any taught in the ſchools of philoſophy. The hor- 
rible ſhriek which Virgil's Laocoon“ emits, is a pro- 
per circumſtance for poetry, which ſpeaks to the 


25 Ovid. Metamorph. I. vi. ver. 146, & ſeqq. 
26 ZEneid, I. ii. ver. 222. 
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fancy by imagesandideas borrowed fromall che ſenſes, 


— and has a thouſand ways of ennobling its object; 


but the expreſſion of this ſnriek would have totally - 


85 degraded the ſtatue. It is ſoftened, therefore, into 


a patient ſigh, with eyes turned to heaven in ſearch 


of relief. The intolerable agony of ſuffering na- 
ture is repreſented in the lower part, and particu- 
larly in the extremities, of the body; but the 


- manly breaſt ſtruggles againſt calamity, The con- 


Founded in 


the differ- 
ent nature 
of their re- 


ſpective 
arts. 


tention is ſtill more plainly perceived in his fur- 


rowed forehead; and his languiſhing paternal eye 
demands aſſiſtance, leſs for himſelf, than for his mi- 


ſerable children, who look up to him for help. 


If ſubjects of this affecting nature are ex- 
preſſed without appearing hideous, ſhocking, or 
diſguſtful, we may well ſuppoſe that more tem- 
perate paſſions are repreſented with the greateſt 
moderation and dignity. The remark is juſtified 
by examining the remains or imitations of Gre- 
cian art; and were we to deduce from theſe alone 
the character of the nation, it would ſeem at firſt 
ſight, that the contemporaries of Pericles muſt 
have been a very ſuperior people in point of forti- 
tude, ſelf- command, and every branch of practical 
philoſophy, to the Athenians who are elenden by 
poets and hiſtorians. 


But when we conſider the matter more deeply, 


we ſhall find that it is the buſineſs of hiſtory to de- 


ſcribe men as they are; of poetry and painting, to 
repreſent them as may afford moſt pleaſure and in- 
ſtruction to the reader or ſpectator. The aim of 
theſe imitative arts is the ſame, but they differ 


widely 
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imitation. The poet who deſcribes actions in time, 
may carry the reader through all the gradations of 
paſſion, and diſplay his genius moſt powerfully in 
its moſt furious exceſs. But the painter or ſtatuary, 

who reprepreſents Bodies in ſpace, is confined to 
one moment, and- muſt chooſe that which leaves 
the freeſt play to the imagination. This can ſel- 
dom be the higheſt pitch of paſſion, which leaves 
nothing beyond it; and in contemplating which, 
the ſympathy of the ſpectator, after his firſt ſur- 
priſe ſubſides, can only deſcend into indiffer- 
ence. Every violent ſituation, moreover, is per- 
ceived not to be durable; and all extreme pertur- 
bation is inconſiſtent with beauty, without which 


no viſible object can long continue either power- 


fully attractive or highly pleaſing” . 


* This ſubjeR is admirably treated in Lefſing's Laocoon, in which: 
he traces the bounds of painting and poetry ; a work — it is much 
to be regretted, that great genius did not finiſh, * 
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CHAP, XV. 


Cauſes of the a War. 1 3 


Corinth and its Colony Corcyra.— Sea Figbts.— 


Inſalence and Cruelty of the Corcyreans.— They pro- 
- voke the Reſentment of the Peloponnefians—Obtain 
- the Protection of Athens— Are defeated by the Co- 


rintbians M bo dread the Reſentment of Athens, — 


CHAP. 
XV, 
— awd 


Pericles 
ſummons 


' to Athens 


deputies 
from all 
the Greci- 
an repub- 
lics, 


Tbeir Scheme for rendering it impotent, —Deſcrip- 
tion of the Macedonian Coaſt. —{t revolts from 
"Athens.—Siege of Potidæa. General Confederacy 
- againſt Athens. — Peloponneſian Embaſſy.— Its De- 


mands firmly anſwered by Pericles —His Speech to 


the Athenians.=—The Thebans ſurpriſe Platæa.— 
. Preparations for War on both Sides. — Invaſion of 
Attica. Operations f . the Athenian Fleet.— 


Plague in Atbens.—Calamitous Situation f that 
Republic. Magnanimity of Pericles.— Firmngſs of 


his laſt Advice. His Death and Charatter. 


Y the luſtre of the elegant arts, the magnifi- 
cence of Pericles had diſplayed and ennobled 


the military glory of his country ; and the pre- 
eminence of Athens ſeemed immoveably eſtabliſhed 
on the ſolid foundation of internal ſtrength, adorn- 
ed by external ſplendour. But this abundant mea- 
ſure of proſperity ſatisfied neither the active ambi- 
tion of the republic, nor the enterpriſing genius of 


its 
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its miniſter, - The Greeks beheld and admired, | cHAr. 
but had not yet formally acknowledged, the full 5 þ 


extent of Athenian greatneſs. -In order to extort 
this reluctant: confeſſion, than which nothing could 
more firmly ſecure to him the affectionate gratitude 
of his fellow-citizens, Pericles diſpatched ambaſſa- 
dors to the republics and colonies in Europe and in 
Aſia, requiring the preſence of their deputies in 
Athens, to concert meaſures for rebuilding their 
ruined temples, and for performing the ſolemn vows 
and ſacrifices promiſed, with devout thankfulneſs, 
to the immortal gods, who had wonderfully pro- 
tected the Grecian arms, during their long and dan- 
gerous conflict with the Perſian empire. This pro- 
_ . poſal, which tended to render Athens the common 
centre of deliberation and of union, was readily ac- 
cepted in ſuch foreign parts as had already ſubmit- 
ted to the authority of that republic. But in neigh- 
bouring ſtates, the ambaſſadors of Pericles were 
received coldly, and treated diſreſpectfully; in moſt 


aſſemblies of the Peloponneſus they were heard 


with ſecret diſguſt, and the pride of the Spartan ſe- 
nate openly derided the inſolence of their demands. 
When, at their return home, they explained the 
behaviour of the Spartans, Pericles exclaimed, in 
his bold ſtyle of eloquence, that he * beheld war 
advancing with wide and . ſteps from the Pe- 
loponneſus “.“ 


Such was the preparation of manelal which the dance 
ſmalleſt ſpark might throw into combuſtion, But hiſtory of 


1 Plut. in Pericle, 


N 3 before | 


* 
CY * 
| * 
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E HA r. before we relate the events which immediately o- 
—ſioned the memorable war of twenty-ſeven years, 


the Pelo- 
ponneſian 


| 


it is impoſſible (if the calamities of our own times 
have taught us to compaſſionate the miſerable) not 


to drop a tear over the continual diſaſters which 
ſo long and ſo cruelly afflicted the moſt valuable 


and enlightened portion of mankind, and whoſe 


immortal genius was deſtined to enlighten the re- 
moteſt ages of the world. When rude illiterate 


peaſants are ſummoned to mutual hoſtility, and, 
unaffected by perſonal motives of intereſt or ho- 
nour, expend their ſtrength and blood to gratify the 
ſordid ambition of their reſpective tyrants, we may 
lament the general ſtupidity and wretchedneſs of 
human nature ; but we cannot heartily ſympathiſe 
with men who have ſo little ſenſibility, nor very 


| deeply and feelingly regret, that thoſe ſhould ſuffer 


Pain, who ſeem- both unwilling and unable to reliſh 


ee Their heavy unmeaning aſpect, their 


fbarous language, and more barbarous manners, 
together with their total indifference to the objects 


and purſuits which form the dignity and glory of 


man; theſe circumſtances, interrupting the ordinary 
courſe of our ſentiments, divert or repel the natu- 


ral current of ſympathy. Their victories or defeats | 
ate contemplated without emotion, coldly related, 
and read without intereft. But the war of Pelo- 


ponneſus preſents a different ſpectacle. The ad- 
verſe parties took arms, not to ſupport the unjuſt 

nſions of a tyrant, whom they had reaſon to 
hate or to deſpiſe, but to vindicate their civil rights, 


; and to maintain their | cot independence, The 


meaneſt 
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meaneſt Grecian ſoldier knew the duties of the cis 


", 


CAAP. 


tizen, the magiſtrate, and the general His hfe — 


had been equally divided between the moſt 

amuſements of leiſure, and the moſt ho- 
nourahle employments of activity. Trained to 
thoſe exerciſes and accompliſhments which give 


ſtrength and agility to the limbs, beauty to the 


ſhape, and grace to the motions, the dignity of his 
external appearance announced the liberal great- 
neſs of his mind; and his language, the moſt har- 
 monious and expreſſive ever ſpoken by man, com- 
prehended all that variety of conception, and all 
thoſe ſhades of ſentiment, that characteriſe the moſt 
exalted perfection of human manners. 
Ennobled by ſuch actors, the ſcene itſelf was 
highly important, involving not only the ſtates of 


Greece, but the greateſt of the neighbouring kings = 


doms ; and, together with the extent of a foreign 
war, exhibiting the intenſeneſs of domeſtic ſedition. 
As it exceeded the ordinary duration of human 
power or reſentment, it was accompanied with un- 
uſual circumſtances of terror, which, to the pious 
credulity of an unfortunate age, naturally announced 
the wrath of heaven, juſtly provoked by human 


cruelty. While peſtilence and famine multiplied 


the actual ſufferings, eclipſes and earthquakes in- 


creaſed the conſternation and horror of that la- 


2 Such is the teſtimony uniformly given of them in the panegyric 
of Athens by Iſocrates, and confirmed by the more impartial autho- 
rity of Xenophon, in the expedition of Cyrus. Their exploits in 
that wonderful enterpriſe juſtify the higheft praiſe; and yet the na- 
tional character had rather degenerated than improved, in the long in- 
terval between the periods alluded to. 


N 4 mentable 


: 


\ 
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Corinth 
and its co- 
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mentable period :. Several warlike communities 
were expelled from their hereditary poſſeſſions 


others were not only driven from Greece, but ut- 


terly extirpated from the earth; ſome fell a prey 


to party rage, others to the vengeance of foreign 


enemies; ſome were ſlowly exhauſted by the con- 
tagion of a malignant atmoſphere, others over- 
whelmed at once. by ſudden violence ; while the 
combined weight of calamity aſſailed the power of 
Athens, and precipitated the downfal of that re- 
public from the pride of proſperous dominion, to 
the dejection of dependence and miſery ,. 
The general, but latent hoſtility of the Greeks, 

of which we have already explained the cauſe, was 
firſt called into action by a rupture between the 


ancient republic of Corinth, and its flouriſhing co- 


lony Corcyra. The haughty diſdain of Corcyra, 
elated with the pride of wealth and naval greatneſs, 


had long denied and ſcorned choſe marks of Fes 


= Thueydid. J. i. p. 16, & ſeqq. 
4 For the Peloponnefian war we have not, indeed, a full 3 of 


hiſtory, but a regular ſeries of annals in PW argue and art: Nw . 


authors, of whom each might ſay, 
Quzque ipſe miſerrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui . 
Many material circumſtances may likewiſe be lakes from the Greek 
orators, the writings of Plato and Ariſtotle, the comedies of Ariſto- 
phanes, the twelfth and two following books of Diodorus Siculus, 


and Plutarch's Lives of Pericles, Nicias, Alcibiades, Lyſander, and 


Ageſilaus. It is remarkable, that the heavy compiler, as well as the 
lively biographer, have both followed the long loſt works of Ephorus 
and Theopompus, in preference to, thoſe of Thucydides and Xeno. 
phon ; a circumſtance which ſtrongly marks their want of judgment, 
. which renders their information more intereſting 10 poſterity, 


ence 
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ence and reſpect which the unifceen practice of CHAP. 
Greece exacted from colonies towards their mother- . — 
country. At the Olympic and other ſolemn feſti- 
vals, they yielded not the place of honour to the 
Corinthians; they appointed not a Corinthian high- 
prieſt to preſide over their religion; and when 
they eſtabliſhed new ſettlements on diſtant coaſts, 
they requeſted not, as uſual with the Greeks, the 
auſpicious guidance of a Corinthian conductors. 

While the ancient metropolis, incenſed by thoſe Thy =” 
inſtances of contempt, longed for an opportunity. rot | 
to puniſh them, the citizens of Epidamnus, the * 
moſt conſiderable ſea-port on the coaſt of the Ha- 3 
driatic, craved aſſiſtance at Corinth againſt the 

barbarous incurſions of the Taulantii, an Illyrian 
tribe, who, having united with a powerful band of 
Epidamnian exiles,, greatly infeſted that territory, 
and threatened to ſtorm the city. As Epidamnus 
was a colony of Corcyra, its diſtreſſed inhabitants 
had firſt ſought protection there; but although 
their petition was preferred with reſpectful defer- 
ence, and urged with the moſt affecting demonſtra- 
tions of abaſement and calamity, by ambaſſadors 
who long remained under- the melancholy garb of 
ſupplicants in the temple of Corcyrean Juno, the 
proud: inſenſibility of theſe intractable iſlanders 
| ſhewed not the ſmalleſt inclination to relieve them; 
partly reſtrained, it is probable, by the ſecret prac- 
tices of the Epidamnian exiles, conſiſting of ſome 


s Schol. in Thueydid. ad locum. He mentions the other circum- 
ſtances which I have melted into the text, and which will afterwards 
be confirmed by more claſſic authority, 


of 
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CASE a6 ths principal and richelt; Gmilies/of that mai» 
1 NFwime republic. The Corinthians readily embraced 
the cauſe of a people abandoned by their natural 


protectors, and their own inveterate enemies; and 


immediately ſupplied Epidamnus with a conſider- 
able body of troops, leſs with a view to defend its 
walls againſt the aſſaults of the Taulantii, than in 
order irrecoverably to detach and alienate its inha- 

bitants from the intereſt of Corcyra. 
Ait d- The indignation of the Corcyreans was inflamed 
| featedat into fury, when they underſtood that thoſe whom 
Corcyre= they had long affected to conſider as aliens and as 
rivals, had interfered in the affairs of their co- 
avi. 2. lony. They inſtantly launched a fleet of forty fail, 
proceeded in hoſtile array to the harbour of Epi- 
damnus, fummoned the inhabitants to re- admit 
their exiles, and to expel the foreign troops. With 
ſuch unconditional and arbitrary demands, the 
weakeſt and moſt puſillanimous garriſon could 
8 ſcarcely be ſuppoſed to comply. The Epidam- 
nians rejected them with ſcorn ; in conſequence of 


which their city was inveſted and attacked with 


vigour, by land and ſea. The Corinthians were 
now doubly ſolicitous, both to defend the place, 
and to protect the troops already thrown into it, 
conſiſting partly of their Leucadian and Ambracian 
allies, but chiefly of Corinthian citizens. A pro- 
clathation, firſt publiſhed at Corinth, was induſtri- 
ouſly diſſeminated through Greece, inviting all 
whe were unhappy at home, or who courted glory 
abroad, to undertake an expedition to Epidamnus, 
with aſſurance of enjoying the immunities and ho- 
. nours 


damnus. Twice that number failed towards the 
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nours of a republic whoſe fafety they 8 enge. 
tured to defend; Many exiles and military adven- 5 
turets, at all times profuſely ſcattered over Greece, 

obeyed the welcome ſummons. Public [ſtance: 
likewiſe, was obtained, not only from Thebes and 
Megara, but from ſeveral ſtates of the Peloponne- 
ſus. In this manner the Corinthians were ſpeedily 
enabled to fit out an armament of ſeventy-five ſail; 
which, directing 1 its courſe towards Epidamnus, an- 
chored in the Ambracian gulph, near the friendly 
harbour of Actium, where, in a future age, Auguſ- 
tus and Antony decided the empire of the Roman ; 
world. Near this celebrated ſcene of action, the 
impetuous Corcyreans haſtened to meet the enemy. 
Forty ſhips were employed in the ſiege of Epi- 


Ambracian gulph. The hoſtile armaments fought 

with equal animoſity; but the Corcyreans far ſur- 
paſſed in bravery and ſkill. Fifteen Corinthian 

veſſels were deſtroyed ; the reſt eſcaped in diſorder, 

and the deciſive battle was ſoon followed by the Epidam- 
ſurrender of Epidamnus. By a clemency little ex- — 
pected from the victors, the ancient inhabitants of the con- 
the place were allowed their lives and liberties ; but os. 
the Corinthians were made priſoners of war, and 


their allies condemned to death. 

The Corcyreans thanked their gods, and erected Their i- 
a conſpicuous trophy of victory on the promon- * 
tory Leucimnẽ, whoſe lofty ridges overlooked the elty, _ 
diſtant ſcene of the engagement. During the two ß 
following years they reigned undiſturbed maſters 
of the neighbouring ſeas; and though a nt” 
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CHAP. of fear, or perhaps a faint remnant of reſpect to- 
arte wards their ancient metropolis, prevented them 


from invading the territory of Corinth, they deter- 


minedꝭ to make the confederates of that republic 
feel the full weight of their vengeance. For this 


purpoſe they ravaged the coaſt of Apollonia; 


plundered the city Ambracia; almoſt deſolated the 


peninſula, now the iſland of Leucas; and, embold- 


ened by ſucceſs, ventured to land in the Pelopon- 


_ which 
voke the 
Pelopon- 


r 


The Cor- 


cyreans 
and Co- 
rinthians 
ſend am- 
baſſadors 
to Athens. 


neſus, and ſet fire to the harbour of Cyllene, be- 


cauſe in the late ſea- fight the Elians, to whom that 
place N had ſupplied Corinth with a few 
gallies . 


pro - The ſouthern ſtates of Greece, highly Set 


by this outrage to the peaceable Elians, whoſe reli- 
gious character had long commanded general re- 
ſpec, were ſtill farther incenſed by the active re- 
ſentment of the Corinthians, who, exaſperated at 
the diſgrace of being vanquiſhed by one of their 
own colonies, had, ever ſince their defeat, bent 
their whole attention, and employed the greateſt 
part even of their private fortunes, to hire-merce- 
naries, to gain allies, and eſpecially to equip a new 
fleet, that they might be enabled to chaſtiſe the 


impious audacity (as they called it) of their _ 


hous children”. 


The magiſtrates of Corcyra ſaw and dreaded the 
tempeſt that threatened to burſt on them, and 
which the unaſſiſted ſtrength of their iſland was 
totally unable to Nn. They had not taken part 


6 Thucydid. J. i. p. 22, & ſeqꝗ · 7 Idem, ibid. 
in 
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in the late wars; they had not acceded to the laſt * 
treaty of peace; they could not ſummon the aid of — 
a ſingle confederate. In this difficulty they ſent 
en to Athens, well knowing the ſecret 
animoſity between that republic and the enemies by 
whom their own ſafety was endangered. The Co- 
rinthians likewiſe ſent ambaſſadors to defeat their 
purpoſe. Both were allowed a hearing in the Athe- 
nian aſſembly ; but firſt the Corcyreans, who, in a 
ſtudied oration, acknowledged, that having no Speech of 
previous claim of merit to urge, they expected not 1 
fucceſs in their negociation, unleſs an alliance be- 
tween Athens and Corcyra ſhould appear alike ad- 
vantageous to thoſe who propoſed, and to thoſe 
vho accepted it. Of this the Athenians would im- 
mediately become ſenſible, if they reflected that 
the people of Peloponneſus being equally hoſtile to 
both (the open enemies of Corcyra, the ſecret and 
more dangerous enemies of Athens), their country 
muſt derive a vaſt acceſſion of ſtrength by receiy- 
ing, without trouble or expence, a rich and warlike 
iſland, which, unaſſiſted and alone, had defeated a 
numerous confederacy ; and whoſe naval force, aug- 
menting the fleet of Athens, would for ever render 
that republic ſovereign of the ſeas. If the Corin- 
thians complained of the injuſtice of receiving their 
colony, let them remember, that colonies are pre- 
| ſerved by moderation, and alienated by oppreſſion ; 
that men ſettle in foreign parts to better their ſitua- 
tion, not to ſubmit their liberties ; to continue the 
equals, not to become the ſlaves of their leſs adven- 
turous fellow-citizens, If they pretended, that the 


demand 
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hs demand of Corcyra was inconſiſtent with the ſt 


— general treaty of peace, let the words of that treaty: 


confound them, which expreſsly declare every Gre- 


cian city, not previouſly bound to follow the 
ſtandard of Athens or of Sparta, at full liberty to 


accede to the alliance of either of thoſe powers. But 


it became the dignity of Athens to expect honour 
and ſafety, not from the punctilious obſervance of 
a {lippery convention, but from the manly and 
prompt vigour of her councils. It ſuited the re- 
nowned wiſdom of a republic, which had ever anti- 
cipated her enemies, to prevent the fleet of Cor- 
cyra from falling a prey to that confederacy, with 
whoſe inveterate envy ſhe herſelf muſt be ſoon 


called to contend ; and to merit the uſeful grati- 


tude of an iſland poſſeſſing other valuable advan- 


tages, and moſt conveniently ſituate for intercept- 


ing the Sicilian and Italian ſupplies, which, in the 
approaching and inevitable war, would otherwiſe 


ſo powerfully aſſiſt their Doric anceſtors of Pelo- 


ponneſus.” 
The Corinthians indireQtly anſwered this diſcourſe 


by inveighing, with great bitterneſs, againſt the 
unexampled inſolence and unnatural cruelty of 


_ Corcyra: That infamous iſland had hitherto de- 


clined connection with every Grecian ſtate, that 


| ſhe might carry on her piratical depredations un- 


obſerved, and alone enjoy the ſpoil of the unwary 
mariners who OTE her N ſhores. 


L EzgnTas vag oy aura, r GE: 3 rig unda 
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Rendered at once wealthy and wicked by this in- CHAP. 
human practice, the Corcyreans had diveſted them- * of 
ſclyes of all piety and gratitude towards their mo- 
ther-country, and embrued their parricidal hands 
in their parent's blood. Their audacity having 
provoked a late vengeance, which they were un- 
able to repel, they unſeaſonably ſought protection 
from Athens, deſiring thoſe who were not accom- 
plices of their injuſtice to participate their danger, 
and deluding them through the vain terror of con- 
tingent evil, into certain and immediate calamity; 
for ſuch muſt every war be regarded, its event be- 
ing always deſtructive, oſten fatal. The Corcy- 
reans vainly chicaned as to words ; Athens, it was 
clear, muſt violate the ſenſe and ſpirit of the laſt - 
treaty of peace, if ſhe aſſiſted the enemies of auß 
contracting power, Theſe fierce iſlanders acknow- 
ledged themſelves a colony of Corinth, but pre- 
tended that ſettlements abroad owe nothing to 
thoſe who eſtabliſhed them, to thoſe whoſe foſter- 
ing- care reared their infancy, from whoſe blood 
they ſprung, by whoſe arms they have been de- 
fended. We affirm, on the contrary (and appeal 
to you, Athenians ! who have planted ſo many co- 
lomes), that the mother- country is entitled to that 
authority which the Corcyreans have long ſpurned, 
to that reſpect which their inſolence now refuſes 
and diſdains; that it belongs to us, their metro- 
polis, to be their leaders in war, their magiſtrates 
in peace; nor can you, Athenians! oppoſe our juſt 
pretenſions, and protect our rebellious colony, with- 
out ſetting an example moſt dangerous to yourſelves.” 
: Theſe 


=_ THE HISTORY OF 
CHAP. - "Theſe ſenſible obſervations made a deep impreſ- 
LL fion on the moderate portion of the aſſembly; but 
The Athe- the ſpeech of the Corcyreans was more congenial to 
inte a tres. the ambitious views of the republic, and the daring 
5 225 ſpirit of Pericles. He wiſhed, however, to avoid 
the the Corcy- the diſhonour of manifeſtly violating the peace, and 
e therefore adviſed his countrymen to conclude with 
Corcyra, not a general or complete alliance, but 
only a treaty of defence, which, in caſe of invaſion, 
obliged the two ſtates es, comps to aſſiſt each 
other. 
Second This agreement was no ſooner ratified than ten 
between Athenian ſhips reinforced the fleet of Corcyra, 
the Corin- ſtationed on the eaſtern coaſt of the iſland ; becauſe 


thians and 
Corcyre- the Corinthians, with their numerous allies, al- 


Olymp. Teady rendezvouſed on the oppoſite ſhore of 
5 a Epirus. The hoſtile armaments met in line of 
6 battle, near the ſmall iſlands Sibota, which ſeem 
anciently to have been ſeparated from the conti- 

nent by the impetuoſity of the deep and narrow 


ſea between Epirus and Corcyra. The bold iſland- 


ers, with an hundred and ten fail, furiouſly attack- 


ed the ſuperior fleet of the Corinthians, which was 
divided into three ſquadrons ; the Megareans and 
 Ambracians on the right, the Elians and other 
allies in the centre, their own ſhips on the left, 
which compoſed the principal ſtrength of their line. 
The narrowneſs of the ſtrait, and the immenſe 
number of ſhips (far greater than had ever aſſem- 

bled in former battles between the Greeks), ſoon 


rendered it impoſlible, on either fide, to diſplay 5 


any ſuperiority in failing, or * addreſs in ma- 
nceuvre. 
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neeuvre. The action was irregular and rumultii- CH * P. 
ous, and maintained with more firmneſs and vigour \ — 


than naval ſkill. The numerous troops, both heavy 
and light armed, who were placed on the decks, ad- 
vanced, engaged, grappled, and fought with obſti- 
nate valour; while the ſhips, continuing motionleſs 
and inactive, made the ſea- fight reſemble a pitch- 
ed battle. At length, twenty Corcyrean gallies, 
having, broke the left wing of the enemy, and pur- 


ſued them to the coaſt of Epirus, injudiciouſſy 


landed there to burn or plunder the Corinthian 
camp. 


ſmaller fleet, and rendered the inequality deciſive. 
The Corcyreans were defeated with great daughter, 
their incenſed adverſaries diſregarding plunder and 
priſoners, and only thirſting for blood and revenge. 
In the blindneſs of their rage they deſtroyed many 
of their fellow- citizens, who had been captured by 


the enemy in the beginning of the engagement. 


Nor was their loſs of ſhips inconſiderable; thirty 
were ſunk, and the reſt ſo much ſhattered, that 
when they endeavoured to purſue the feeble re- 
mains of the Corcyrean flect, which had loſt ſeventy 
gallies, they were effectually prevented from exe- 
cuting this deſign by the ſmall Athenian ſquadron, 
which, according to its inſtructions from the repub- 
lic, had taken no ſhare in the battle, but, agreeably 


to the recent treaty between Athens and Corcyra, . 


hindered the total deſtruction of their allies, firſt by 
hoſtile threats, at length by actual reſiſtance. 
Fake Mr * =. „„ © 


4 


This eſſential ſervice too much weakened the The Cot- 


cyreans 


defeated. 
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8 <2 Corinthians having dragged up their wreck, 
and recovered the bodies of their ſlain, refitted on 
— wok * the coaſt of Epirus, and haſtened to Corcyra; con- 
nian ſqua- ſiderably off which they beheld the N rein- 
1 25 forced, and drawn up in line of battle, in order 
to defend their coaſt. They advanced, however, 
with intrepidity, till, to their ſurpriſe and terror, 
they perceived an unknown fleet preſſing towards 
them. This new appearance ſhook their reſolu- 
tion, and made them change their courſe. The 
Corcyreans, whoſe ſituation at firſt prevented 
them from ſeeing the advancing ſquadron, were 
aſtoniſhed at the ſudden retreat of the enemy; but 
when they diſcovered its cauſe, their uncertainty 
and fears, increaſed by their late afflicting cala- 
mity, made them prefer the ſafeſt meaſure. They 
alſo turned their prows; and, while the Corinthi- 
ans retired to Epirus, preſſed in an oppoſite direc- 
tion to Corcyra. There, to their inexpreſſible 
joy, not unmixed with ſhame, they were joined by 
the unknown fleet, conſiſting of twenty Athenian 
gallies; a reinforcement which enabled them, next 
morning, to brave the late victorious armament 
off the coaſt of Sibota, a deſerted harbour of Epi- 
rus, oppoſite to the ſmall iſlands of the ſame name. 


The Co- The Corinthians, unwilling to contend with the 
rinthians 


mon. © unbroken vigour of their new opponents, diſpatched 
a brigantine with the following remonſtrance : 


againſt the 


proceed · © You act moſt uryuſtly, men of Athens! in 
_ breaking the peace, and commencing unprovoked 
ans. hoſtilities. On what pretence do you hinder the 


Corinthians from taking vengeance on an inſolent 
7 toe? 
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foe? If If you are determined to perſiſt in iniquity .. 
and exueley, ſeize us who addreſs you; and treat = 
us as enemies.” The words were ſcarcely ended 


when the Corcyreans exclaimed, with a loud and 


unanimous voice, © Seize and kill them.” But Theit an · 
the Athenians anſwered with moderation: Men I 
of Corinth, we neither break the peace, nor act 
wajuſtly. We come to defend our allies of Cor- 


cyra: fail unmoleſted by us to whatever friendly 


port you deem maſt conyenient; but if you pur- 
poſe making a deſcent on Corcyra, or on any of 
the dependencies of that iſland, we will exert our 
utmoſt power to fruſtrate your attempt?.” 
This menace, which prevented immediate hoſti- The Co- 


- - dity, did not deter the Corinthians from ſurpriſing, — 


as they failed home ward, the town of Anactorium, AnaRtc- | 
on the Ambracian gulph, which, in the time of har- take many 
mony between the colony and parent ſtate, had — 
been built at the joint expence of Corinth and Cor- 

cyra. From this ſea- port they carried off two 
hundred and fifty Corcyrean citizens, and eight 
hundred ſlaves. The former, added to the cap- 

tives ſaved during the fury of the ſea- fight, by the 
elemency ar the avarice of a fer Corinthian cap- 

tains, made the whole priſoners of war amount to 

twelve hundred and fifty; a capture which, as we 

ſhall have occaſion to relate, produced moſt im- 

portant and lamentable conſequences on the future 
fortune of Corcyra, 

The Corinthians, having chaſtiſed the e Their 

of their revolted colony, had reafori to dread the 6 ne bn 


defeating 
9 Thucydid, yy, 37. | 25 the ven- 


O 2 Vengeance. 
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vengearice of its powerful ally. Impreſſed with 


\——— this terror, they laboured with great activity and 


geance of 
Athens, 
Olymp. 
Ixxxvii. 1. 


A. C. 432. 


\ Defcrip- 
rion of the 
Macedo- 
nian coaſt, 


with unuſual ſecrecy and addreſs, to find for the 
Athenian arms an employment ſtill more intereſt- 
ing than the Corcyrean war. The domeſtic ſtrength 
of Athens defied aſſault ; but a people who, on the 
baſis of a diminutive territory and ſcanty popula- 
tion, had reared ſuch an extenſive fabric of em- 
pire, might eaſily be wounded in their foreign de- 
pendencies, which, for obvious cauſes, were ever 
prone to novelty and rebellion. The northern 
ſhores of the ÆEgean ſea, afterwards comprehended 
under the name of Macedon, and forming the moſt 
valuable portion of that kingdom, reluctantly ac- 
knowledged the ſtern authority of a ſovereign whom 
they obeyed and deteſted. This extenſive coaſt, of 
which the ſubſequent hiſtory will deſerve our at- 
tention, compoſed, next to the Ægean iſlands and 
colonies of Aſia, the principal foreign dominions 
of the Athenian republic. The whole : country 


(naturally divided by the Thermaic and Strymonic | | 


gulphs into the provinces of Pieria, Chalcis, and 
Pangæus) ſtretched in a direct line only an hun- 
dred and fifty miles; but the winding intricacies of 
the coaſt, indented by two great, and by two ſmaller 
bays, extended three times that length ; and almoſt 
every convenient ſituation was occupied by a Gre- 

cian ſea-port. But neither the extent of above four 

hundred miles, nor the extreme populouſneſs of the _ 
maritime parts, formed the chief importance of this 
valuable poſſeſſion. The middle diviſion, called 
the region of Con becauſe originally peopled 


by 
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by a city of that name in Eubcea, was equally fer- CH Xo P. 
tile and delightful. The inland country, continu - 


ally diverſified by lakes, rivers, and arms of the ſea, 
afforded an extreme facility of water carriage; Am- 
phipolis, Acanthus, Potidæa, and many other towns, 


furniſhed conſiderable marts of commerce for the 


republics of Greece, as well as for the neighbouring 


| kingdoms of Thrace and Macedon; and the con- 


ſtant demands of the merchant excited the patient 
induſtry of the huſbandman. This beautiful diſ- 
trict had, on one ſide, the black mountains of Pan- 
gæus, and on the other, the green vales of Pieria. 
The former, extending ninety miles towards the 
eaſt and the river Neſſus, abounded neither in corn 
nor paſture, but produced variety of timber proper 

for building ſhips ; and the ſouthern branches of 

the mountains contained rich veins of gold and ſil- 
ver, which were ſucceſſively wrought by the Thaſi- 
ans and the Athenians, but of which the full value 
was firſt diſcovered by Philip of Macedon, who an- 
nually extracted from them the value of two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds fterling**. The laſt and 
ſmalleſt diviſion, Pieria, extended fifty miles along 


the Thermaic gulph to the confines of Theſſaly 


and Mount Pindus. The towns of Pydna and 
Methone enriched the ſhore with the benefits of 
arts and commerce. Nature had been peculiarly 
kind to the inland country, whoſe ſhady hills, ſe- 
queſtered walks and fountains, lovely verdure, and 
tranquil ſolitude, rendered it, in the fanciful belief 
of antiquity, the favourite haunt of the Muſes; 


10 Diodorus, 1, xvi, p- 514. | 
O 3 wha 
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who borrowed from this diſtriet their favourite ap- 
pellation of Pierides. According to the ſame poe- 
tical creed, theſe goddeſſes might well envy the 
mortal inhabitants, who led a paſtoral life, enjoyed 


happineſs and are ſcarcely mentioned in hiſtory. 


Such was the nature and ſuch the diviſions of a 
territory, which the policy and reſentment of Co- 


rinth encouraged to ſucceſsful rebellion againſt the 


ſovereignty of Athens. Several maritime commu- 
nities- of the Chalcidicẽ “ took refuge within the 
walls of Olynthus, a town which they had built 
and fortified, at the diſtance of five miles from the 
ſea, in a fertile and ſecure ſituation, between the 


- rivers Olynthus and Amnius, which flow into the 


lake Bolyce, the inmoſt receſs of the Toronaic 
gulph. The neighbouring city of Potidæa, a co- 
lony of Corinth, and governed by annua] magi- 
ſtrates ſent from the mother-country, yet like moſt 
eſtabliſhments in the Chalcidice, a tributary: con- 
federate of Athens, likewiſe ſtrengthened its walls, 


and prepared to revolt. But the Athenians antici- 


pated this deſign, by fending a fleet of thirty fail, 
which having entered the harbour of Potidea, com- 
manded the citizens to demoliſh their fortifications, 


11 In uſing the name of Chalcidies I have followed the analogy of 


© the Greek language rather than complied with cuſtom ; yet that part 


of the Macedonian coaſt, uſually called the region of Chalcis, gave 
name to the province of ChalcidicE in Syria, as Strabo mentions in his 
Gxteenth book ; wherein he explains how the principal divifions of Sy- 
ria, as well as Meſopotamia, came to be diſtinguiſhed, after the con - 
queſts of Alexander, by Grecian appellations, borrowed from the 


| geography deſcribed i in the text. 


32 Topata x05 * Thueydid. 
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to give hoſtages-as, ſecurity for their good beha- 
viour, and to diſmiſs the Corinthian. magiſtrates. 
The Potidzans artfully requeſted that the execution 
of theſe ſevere commands. might be ſuſpended until 
chey had time. to ſend ambaſſadors to Athens, and 
to remove the unjuſt ſuſpicions of their fidelity. 

The weakneſs or avarice of Ancheſtratus, the 
Athenian admiral, liſtened to this deceitful requeſt, 

and, leaving the coaſt of Potidæa, directed the ope- 

rations of his ſquadrons againſt places of leſs im- 
portance, not ſparing the dependencies of Mace- 
don. Meanwhile the Potidzans ſent a public but 
illuſive embaſſy to Athens, while one more effec- 
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tual was ſecretly diſpatched to Corinth, and other = 


cities of the Peloponneſus, from which they were 
- ſupplied with two thouſand men, commanded by 

the Corinthian Ariſteus, a brave and enterpriſing 
general. Theſe troops were thrown into the place 
during the abſence of the Athenian fleet; and the 
Potidzans, thus reinforced, ſet their enemies at de- 
fiance. Alarmed by this intelligence, the Atheni- 
ans fitted out a new fleet of forty fail, with a large 
body of troops, under the command of Callias ; 
who, arriving on the coaſt of Macedon, found the 


{quadron of Ancheſtratus employed in the ſiege of 


Pydna. Callias judiciouſly exhorted him to deſiſt 
from that enterpriſe, comparatively of little im- 
| portance, that the united ſquadrons might attack 
Potidza by ſea, while an Athenian army of three 
thouſand citizens, with a due proportion of allies, 
aſſaulted it by land. This meaſure was adopted, 
but the ſpirit of the garriſon ſoon offered them bat- 
O 4 de, 
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tle, almoſt on equal terms, though with unequal 


; — ſucceſs. Callias however was ſlain, and ſucceeded 


by Phormio; who, conducting a freſh ſupply of 


troops, deſolated the hoſtile territory of Chalcis 


The Co- | 


rinthians 
endeavour 
to exaſpe- 
rate the 
Lacedz- 
monians 
againſt 
Athens, 


and Pieria; took ſeveral towns by ſtorm; and, 
having ravaged the adjoining diſtrict, 225 ged the 
city of Potidza. | 


While thoſe tranſactions were carrying on in = the 
north, the centre of Greece was ſhaken by the 
murmurs and complaints of the Corinthians and 
their Peloponneſian confederates, who loſt all pa- 
tience when their citizens were blocked up by an 
Athenian army. Accompanied by the deputies of 
ſeveral republics beyond the iſthmus, who had re- 
cently experienced the arrogance of their imperious 
neighbour, they had recourſe to Sparta, whoſe ac- 
tual power and ancient renown juſtly merited the 
firſt rank in the confederacy, but whoſe meaſures 
were rendered flow and cautious by the foreſight 


and peaceful counſels of the prudent Archidamus, 


When introduced into the Spartan aſſembly, the 
repreſentatives of all the ſtates inveighed, with equal 
bitterneſs, againſt the injuſtice and cruelty of Athens, 
while each deſcribed and exaggerated the weight of 


its peculiar grievances, The Megareans com- 


port as improbable as another calumny, that they were bribed by their 


5 


73 Plutarch (in Pericl.) aſcribes the backwirdneſs of the Spartans 
to engage in war to the advice of their principal magiſtrates, bribed by 
Pericles, who wiſhed to gain time for his military preparations; a re- 


allies to take arms againſt Athens (Ariſtoph. in Pace). The cauſe of 


their irreſolution, aſſigned in the text, is confirmed by the ſubſequent | 
behaviour of Archidamus. 


plained 
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plained that, by a recent decree of that ſtern unfoel⸗ C 1 = P. 


ing republic, they had been excluded from'the ports 
and markets of Attica '*; an excluſion which, con- 
ſidering the narrowneſs and poverty of their own 


— 


rocky diſtrict, was equivalent to depriving them of 


the firſt neceſſaries of life. The inhabitants of 
Egina explained and lamented that, in defiance of 
recent and lemn treaties, and diſregarding the li- 
beral ſpirit of Grecian policy, the Athenians had re- 
duced their unfortunate iſland into the moſt oo, 8 80 
rable condition of ſervitude. 


; When other ſtates had deſcribed weir Wr. 
ſufferings, the Corinthians laſt aroſe, and their 
{ſpeaker thus addreſſed the Lacedzmonian aſſembly: 
Had we come hither, men of Lacedzmon! to 
urge our private wrongs, it might be ſufficient 
barely to relate the tranſactions of the preceding, 
and preſent, years. The revolt of Corcyra, the 
ſiege of Potidza, are facts which ſpeak for them- 


14 The Megareans were accuſed of ploughing ſome conſecrated 


lands: they were accuſed of harbouring the Athenian ſlaves, fugitivey, » 


and exiles; other cauſes of complaint might eaſily have been diſco- 
vered or invented by their powerful neighbours, who were provoked 
that ſuch a ſmall community on their frontier ſhould uniformly ſpurn 


their authority. But the malignity of the comic writers of the times 


aſcribed the ſevere decree againſt Megara to an event equally diſ- 
graceful to the morals of their country, and injurious to the honour of 
Pericles. The following verſes are tranflated from the Acharnenſes of 
Ariſtophanes: | 


Juvenes profe&i Megaram ebrij auferunt 

Simztham ex ſcortatione nobilem : 

Megarenſis hinc populus dolore perictus 
Fiuratur Aſpaſiz duo ſcorta haud impiger: 

Hine initium belli prorupit 

Univerſis Græcis ob tres meritriculas. 


ſelves; 


| 
\ 
Y 
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GAIT: ſelves ; but the thoughts of this aſſembly ſhould be 
Ad directed to objects more important than particular 
injuries, however flagrant and enormous. The 
- general oppreſſive ſyſtem of Athenian policy it is 
this which demands your moſt ſerious concern; a 
fyſtem aiming at nothing leſs than the deſtruction 
of Grecian freedom, which is ready to periſh 
| through. your ſupine neglect. That moderation 
and probity, men of Sparta! for which your domeſ- 
tic counſels are juſtly famous, render you the dupes 
of foreign artifice, and expoſe you to become the 
victims of foreign ambition ; which, inſtead of op- 
poſing with prompt alacrity, you have nouriſhed 
by unſeaſonable delay ; and, in conſequence of this 
fatal error, are now called to contend, not with the 
infant weakneſs, but with the matured vigour of 
your enemies, thoſe enemies, who, ever unſatisfied 
with their preſent meaſure of proſperity, are con- 
tinually intent on ſome new project of aggrandize- 
ment. How different from your ſlow procraſtina- 

tion is the ardent character of the Athenians ! 
Fond of novelty, and fertile in reſources, alike ac- 
tive and vigilant, the accompliſhment of one deſign 
leads them to another more daring. Deſire, 
hope, enterpriſe, ſucceſs, follow in rapid ſucceſ- 
ſion. Already have they ſubdued half of Greece; 
their ambition graſps the whole. Rouſe, then, 
from your lethargy, defend your allies, invade At- 

tica, maintain the glory of Peloponneſus, that fa- 

_ cred depoſit, with which being entruſted by your 
anceſtors, you are bound to tranſmit unimpaired 

to poſterity.” 


Several 
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Several Athenians, then reſiding on other buſi- C HA P. 


neſs at Sparta, deſired to be heard in defence of 


their country, Equity could not deny the requeſt eü e 


of theſe voluntary advocates, who ſpoke in a ſtyle thenians. 
well becoming the - loftineſs of their republic. 
Wich the pride of ſuperiority, rather than the in- 
dignation of innocence, they affected to deſpiſe 
the falſe aſperſions of their adverſaries; and, inſtead 


by the A- 


of anſwering directly the numerous accuſations 


againſt their preſumptuous abuſe of power, de- 
ſcribed, with ſwelling encomiums, © the illuſtrious 
and memorable exploits of their countrymen ; ex- 


ploits which had juſtly raiſed them to a pre-emi- 
nence, acknowledged by their allies, unconteſted” 


by Sparta, and felt by Perſia. When the dignity 
of Greece required that ſhe ſhould chaſtiſe the re- 
peated inſults of that ambitious empire, the Spar- 
tans had declined the conduct of a diſtant war; 
Athens had aſſumed the abandoned helm, and, 
after demoliſhing the cruel dominion of Bar- 
barians, had acquired a juſt and lawful ſway 
over the coaſts of Europe and of Aſia, The new 
ſubjects of the republic were long treated rather as 
fellow-citizens, than as tributaries and ſlaves. But 
it was the nature of man to revolt againſt the ſup- 


poſed injuſtice of his equals, rather than againſt 


the real tyranny of his maſters. This circum- 


ſtance, ſo honourable to Athenian lenity, had oc- | 


caſioned ſeveral unprovoked rebellions, which the 

republic had been compelled to puniſh with an 

exemplary ſeverity. The apprehenſion of future 
* 


1 Thueydid. I. xliii. & ſeqq. 


com- 
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commotions had lately obliged her to hold, with 2 
firmer hand, the reins of government, and to 


maintain with armed power, an authority juſtly 
earned; and ſtrictly founded in nature, of which it 


Pacific ad- 
vice of 
king Ar- 
chidamus; 


is an unalte rable law, that the ſtrong ſhould govern 


the weak. If the Spartans, in violation of the 
right of treaties, thought proper to oppoſe this im- 
moveable purpoſe, Athens well knew how to re- 


dreſs her wrongs, and would, doubtleſs, uphold 


her empire with the ſame valour and 5 by 
which it had been eſtabliſned.“ 


Having heard both parties, the aſſembly ad- 


Journed, without forming any reſolution. But next 


day, it appeared to be the prevailing opinion, that 
the arrogance and uſurpation of Athens had already 
violated the peace, and that it became the prudence 
as well as the dignity of Sparta, no longer to defer 
hoſtilities. This popular current was vainly op- 
poſed by the experienced wiſdom of king. Archi- 


damus, who till counſelled peace and moderation, 


though his courage had been conſpicuouſly diſtin- 


guiſnhed in every ſeaſon of danger. He exhorted 
his countrymen “ not to ruſh blindly on war, with- 


out examining the reſources of the enemy and 
their own. The Athenians were powerful in ſhips, 
in money, in cavalry, and in arms ; of all which 
the Lacedzmonians were deſtitute, or, at leaſt, but 
feebly provided. Whatever provocation, therefore, 


they had received, they ought in prudence to diſ- 


ſemble their reſentment, until they could effectually 
exert their vengeance. The preſent criſis required 


negociation; if chat failed, the ſilent preparation of 
a few 
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a few years would enable them to take the field 
with well-founded hopes of redreſſing the griev- 
ances of their confederates.” Had this moderate 
language made any impreſſion on ſuch an aſſembly, 
it would have been ſpeedily obliterated by the blunt 
boldneſs of Sthenelaides, one of the Ephori, who 
cloſed the debate. Men of Sparta! Of the long 
ſpeeches of the Athenians I underſtand not the 
drift. While they dwell with ſtudied eloquence 
on their own praiſes,” they deny not their having 
injured our alles. If they behaved well in the 
Perſian war, and now otherwiſe, their degeneracy 
is only the more apparent. But then, and now, 
we are ſtill the ſame; and if we would maintain 
our character, we muſt not overlook their injuſtice. 
They have ſhips, money, and horſes; but we have 
good allies, whoſe intereſts we muſt not abandon. 
Why do we deliberate, while our enemies are in 
arms? Let us take the field with ſpeed, and fight 
with all our might.” The acclamations of the 
people followed, and war was reſolved. 

This reſolution was taken 1n the fourteenth year 
after the concluſion of the general peace; but near 
a twelvemonth elapſed before the propereſt mea- 
ſures for invading Attica could be finally adjuſted 
among the diſcordant members of ſo numerous a 
confederacy. It conſiſted of all the ſeven repub- 
lics of the Peloponneſus, except Argos and Achaia, 
the firſt of which from ambition, and the ſecond 
perhaps from moderation“, preſerved, in the be- 

16 The ambition of Argos is confirmed by the ſubſequent meaſures 


of that republic; the moderation of Achaia is ſuſpected, from the na- 
ture of the Achæan laws, which will afterwards be deſcribed. 
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_poſedito the ravages of the Corcyrean fleets. The 
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ginning of the war, a ſuſpicious neutraliy. Of the 
nine northern republics, Acarnania alone declined 
Joining the allies, its coaſt being particularly ex- 


cities of Naupactus and Platza, for reaſons that 
will ſoon appear, were totally devoted to their 
Athenian protectors; whoſe cauſe was likewiſe em- 
braced by ſeveral petty princes.of Theſſaly, But 
all the other ſtates beyond the iſthmus longed to 
Follow the ſtandard of Sparta, and to humble the 
aſpiring ambition of their too powerful neighbour. 
The repreſentatives of theſe various communi- 
ties having, according to the received practice of 
Greece, aſſembled in the principal city of the con- 
Federacy, were ftrongly encouraged by the Corin- 
thians, who, as their colony of Potidæa was ftill 
cloſely beſieged, laboured to accelerate repriſals on 
Attica, by exhibiting the moſt advantageous pro- 
ſpect of the approaching war. They obſerved, 
That the army of the confederacy, exceeding 
ſixty thouſand men, far out- numbered the enemy, 
whom they excelled ſtill more in merit, than they 
ſurpaſſed in number. The one was compoſed of 
national troops, fighting for the independence of 
thoſe countries in whoſe government they had a 
Thare; the other chiefly conſiſted in vile mercena- 
ries, whoſe pay was their government and their 
country. If ſupplies of money were requiſite, the 


allied ſtates would doubtleſs be more Ifberat and 


forward to defend their intereſt and honour, than 


the reluctant tributaries of Athens to rivet their 


ſervitude and chains; and if ſtill more money 
| | mmould 
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Mould be wanted, the Delphic and Olympie trea- CH LAP. 
ſures afforded an inexhauſtible reſource, which could is 


not be better expended than in defending the fa- 
cred cauſe of juſtice and of Grecian freedom.” In 
order to gain full time, however, for ſettling -all 
matters among themſelves, the confederates diſ- 
patched to Athens various overtures of accommo- 
dation, which they well knew would be indignantly 
rejected. In each embaſfy they roſe in their de- 
mands, ſucceſſively requiring the Athenians to raiſe 
the ſiege of Potidæa; to repeal their prohibitory 
decree againſt Megara; to withdraw their garriſon 


from gina; in fine, to declare the independence 
of their colonies “. 


Theſe laſt demands were heard at Athens with 
a mixture of rage and terror. The capricious 
multitude, who had hitherto approved and admired 
the aſpiring views of Pericles, now trembled on 
the brink of the precipice to which he had con- 
ducted them. They had hitherto puſhed the ſiege 
of Potidza with great vigour, but without any near 


17 Beſides complying with the demands mentioned in the text, the 
Athenians were required * to expel the deſcendants of thoſe impious 
men who had profaned the temple of Minerva.” This alluded to an 
event which happened the firſt year of the 45th Olympiad, or 398 
years before Chriſt. Cylon, 2 powerful Athenian, having ſeized the 
citadel, and aſpiring at royalty, was defeated in his purpoſe by Mega- 
cles, 2 maternal anceſtor of Pericles, who having decoyed the aſſo- 
ciates of Cylon from the temple of Minerva, butchered them with- 
out merey, and with too little reſpect for the privileges of that vene- 
Fable ſundtuary. The whole tranſaction is particularly related by 
Plutarch in his life of Solon. The renewal of ſuch an antiquated 
complaint, at this juncture, pointed particularly at Pericles, and ſhewed 
the opinion which the Spartans entertained of his unrivalled influence 
you authority. * 


proſpect 
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proſpect of ſucceks They muſt now contend with 


| — a numerous confederacy, expoſe their boaſted gran- 


deur to the doubtful chance of war, and exchanig e 
the amuſements and pleaſures of the city for t 
toils and hardſhips of a camp. Of theſe 9 


tented murmurs the rivals and enemies of Pericles 


greedily availed themſelves, to traduce the cha- 


Clamour 
excited 
againſt Pe · 
ricles, 


Perſecu- 
tion of his 


racer and adminiſtration of that illuſtrious ſtateſ- 
man. It was inſinuated, that, ſacrificing to private 
paſſion the intereſt of his country, he had enacted. 
the imperious decree, of which the allies ſo juſtly 


complained, to reſent the. perſonal injury of his be- 


loved Aſpaſia, whoſe family had been inſulted by 
ſome licentious youths of Megara *. Diopeithes, 


- Dracontides, and other demagogues, derided the 
folly of taking arms on ſuch a frivolous pretence, 
and as preparatory to the impeachment of Pericles 5 


himſelf, . the courts of juſtice were fatigued with. 
proſecutions of his valuable friends. 

- The philoſopher Anaxagoras, and Phidias the 
ſtatuary, reflected more luſtre than they could de- 
rive from the protection of any patron. The 
mixed character of Aſpaſia was of a more doubtful 
kind. To the natural and ſprightly graces of 
Ionia, her native country, ſhe added extraordinary | 


accompliſhments of mind and body; and having 


acquired in high perfection the talents and excel- 
lencies of the other ſex, was accuſed of being too 
indifferent to the honour of her own. Scarcely | 
ſuperior in modeſty to Phryne, Thais, or Erigo- 

ne, her wit, her tt and her e 


"OM Sev above, p- 201. ry See abovey p- 115. 
excited 
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excited univerſal admiration or envy **, while the CHAP, 


beauty of her fancy and of her perſon inſpired more . — 
tender ſentiments into the ſuſceptible breaſt of Pe- 


ricles. She was reproached, not with entertaining 
free votaries of pleaſure in her family (which in 
that age was regarded as a very allowable com- 
merce), but of ſeducing the virtue of Athenian 
matrons; a crime ſeverely puniſhed. by the laws of 
every Grecian republic. But we have reaſon to 
conclude her innocent, ſince the arguments and 
tears of her lover ſaved her from the fury of an en- 
raged populace, at a criſis when his moſt ſtrenuous 
exertions could not prevent the baufiment of 
Anaxagoras and Phidias. | 


The former was accuſed of propagating doctrines 
inconſiſtent with the eſtabliſhed religion; the lat- 

ter, of having indulged the very pardonable vanity 
(as it. ſhould ſeem) of repreſenting himſelf and 
his patron, on the ſhield of his admired ſtatue of 
Minerva. There, with inimitable art, Phidias had 
engraved the renowned victory of the Athenians 
over the warlike daughters of the Thermodon *; 
he had delineated himſelf in the figure of a bald old 


Baniſh- 
ment of 
Anaxago- 
rus and 
Phidias. 


man raiſing a heavy ſtone (an alluſion to his ſkill 


in architecture), while the features of Pericles were 


diſtinguiſhed, in the countenance of an Athenian 


chief, bravely combating the queen of the Ama- 
zons, though his elevated arm hid part of the 


face, and in ſome meaſure concealed the reſem- 


blance *. For this fictitious crime, Phidias was 


0 Plato in Menex, 21 Lyſias Orat, Funeb, 
22 Plut. in Pericl, & Ariſtot. de Mund. 
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c na P. PE nk from a city which had been adorned by the 
w—— unwearied labours of his long life, and debarred 


beholding thoſe wonders of art which his ſublime 
genius had created. 


The accuſation of the principal mend of Peri- 
cles paved the way for his own. He was re proached 
with embezzling the public treaſure; but, on this 
occaſion, plain facts confounded the artifices of his 
enemies. It was proved, that his private expences 
were juſtly proportioned to the meaſure of his 
patrimony; many inſtances were brought of his 
generous contempt of wealth in the ſervice of his 
country; and it appeared, after the ſtricteſt exa- 
mination, that his fortune had not increaſed ſince 
he was intruſted with the exchequer. This ho- 
nourable diſplay of unſhaken probity, which had 
ever formed the baſis of the authority * of Pericles, 
again reconciled to him the unſteady affections of 
his country men, and gave irreſiſtible force to that 
famous and fatal ſpeech, which unalterably r 
mined the war of Peloponneſus. 


' 23 This teſtimony, which is given by the impartiality of Thucy- 
dides, deſtroys at once the numerous aſperſions of the comic poets of 
the times, which have been copied by Plutarch, and from him tran- 
ſcribed by modern compilers. Pericles, it is ſaid, raiſed the war of 
Peloponneſus, merely for his own convenience and ſafety z and was 
encouraged to this meaſure by the advice of his kinſman Alcibiades, 
then a boy; who, calling one day at his houſe, was refuſed admit- 
tance, © becauſe Pericles was occupied in confidering how he might 
beſt ſtate his accounts.“ © Let him rather conſider,“ ſaid the ſaga» 
cious ſtripling, “how to give no account at all.” Pericles took the 
hint, and involved his country in a war, which allowed no time for 


examining the public expenditure, Such anecdotes may amuſe m—_ 
who can believe them. 


ce Oſten 
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te Often have I declared, Athenians! that we 
muſt not obey the unjuſt commands of bur ene- 
mies. I am ſtill firmly of that mind, convinced as 
I am of the dangerous viciffitudes of war and for- 
rune ; and that human hopes, deſigns, and pur- 
ſuits, are all fleeting and fallacious. Yet, in the 


preſent criſis, neceſſity and glory ſhould alike fix us 


to this immovable reſolution. The decree againſt 
Megara, which the firſt embaſſy required us to re- 
peal, is not the cauſe of that hoſtile jealouſy which 
has long ſecretly envied our greatneſs, and which 
has now more openly conſpired our deſtruction. 
Yet that decree, of which ſome men have ſpoken 
ſo lightly, involved the honour of our councils and 


the ſtability of our empire. By pufillanimouſly 


repealing it, we ſhould have emboldened that ma- 
lignant enmity, which, notwithſtanding our proper 
firmneſs in the firſt inſtance, has yet ſucceſſively 
riſen to higher and more arbitrary demands; de- 
mands which merit to be anſwered, not by embaſ- 
fies, but by arms. 


© The flouriſhing reſources, and actual ſtrength, 


of the republic, afford us the moſt flattering pro- 


ſpe& of military ſucceſs. Impregnably fortified by 
land, our ſhores are defended by three hundred 


gallies; beſides a body of cavalry, to the number 
of twelve hundred, together with two thouſand 


-archers, we can unmediately take the field with 


thirteen thouſand pikemen, without draining our 
foreign garriſons, or diminiſhing the complete 
number of ſixteen thouſand men who defend the 


walls and fortreſſes in Attica. The wealthy ſea- 
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CHAP. ports of Thrace and Macedon; the flouriſhing co- 
w—- lonies of Ionia, Eolia, and Doria; in a word, the 


which he 
- contraſts 
with the- 
weakneſs 
of the 
enemy. 


whole extenſive coaſt of the Aſiatic peninſula, ac- 
knowledge, by annual contributions, the ſovereignty 
of our. guardian navy, whoſe ſtrength 1s increaſed 
by the ſhips of Chios, Leſbos, and Corcyra, while 
the ſmaller iſlands furniſh us, according to their 
ability, with money and troops. Athens thus reigns 
queen of a thouſand * tributary republics, and not- 


withſtanding the expences incurred by the ſiege of 


Potidza, and the architectural ornaments of the 


city, ſhe poſſeſſes ſix thouſand talents in her trea- 


ſury. 
« The ſituation of our enemies is totally the 


reverſe. Animated by rage, and emboldened by 


numbers, they may be rouſed to a tranſient, deſul- 


| tory aſſault; but deſtitute of reſources, and divided 
in intereſts, they are totally incapable of any 


| ſteady, perſevering exertion. With ſixty thouſand 


men they may enter Attica; and if our unſeaſon- 
able courage gives them an opportunity, may win 
a battle; but unleſs our raſh imprudence aſſiſts 


and enables them, they cannot poſſibly proſecute 


a ſucceſsful war. Indeed, Athenians! I dread leſs 
the power of the enemy, than your own ungovern- 
able ſpirit. Inſtead of being ſeduced from your 
ſecurity, by a vain deſire to defend, againſt ſupe- 
rior numbers, your - plantations and villas in the 


24 Ariſtoph. Veſp. He ſays, that twenty thouſand Athenians 
might live as in the Elyſian fields, if each tributary city undertook 


© to provide for twenty citizens, V. 705, &c. 
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open country, you ought to deſtroy thoſe ſuper- C HA p. 
fluous poſſeſſions with your own hands. To you, 4 


who receive the conveniences of life from ſo many 
diſtant dependencies, the devaſtation of Attica is a 
matter of ſmall moment; but how can your ene- 
mies repair, how can they. ſurvive, the devaſtation 
of the Peloponneſus ? How can they prevent, or 
remedy, this fatal, this intolerable calamity, while the 
ſquadrons of Athens command the ſurrounding ſeas? 
If theſe conſiderations be allowed their full weight ; 
if reaſon, not paſſion, conducts the war, it ſeems. 
ſcarcely in the power of fortune to rob you of vic- 
tory, Yet let us anſwer. the Peloponnefians with 
moderation, “ that we will not forbid the Mega- 
reans our ports and markets, if the Spartans, and 

other ſtates of Greece, aboliſh their excluſive and 
inhoſpitable laws: that we will reſtore independent 
governments to ſuch cities as were free at the laſt 
treaty of peace, provided the Spartans engage to 


Dictates 4 


reply to 
the Pelo · 
ponne- 
ſians, 


follow our example: that we are ready to ſubmit 


all differences to the impartial deciſion of any 
equitable tribunal; and that, although theſe con- 
deſcending overtures be rejected, we will not 
commence hoſtilities, but are prepared to repel 
them with our uſual vigour,” The aſſembly 
murmured applauſe; a decree was propoſed and 


25 In examining the ſpeech aſcribed to Pericles, on this occaſion, 
by Thucydides, the attentive reader will perceive that it ſuppoſes the 


knowledge of ſeveral events omitted in the preceding narrative of 


that hiſtorian, but which are carefully related in the text. The 
Engliſh ſpeech is ſhorter than the Greek, but contains more informa+ 


tion, collected from Plutarch, Diodorus, Ariſtophanes, and the 2d 


book of Thucydides himſelf. 
| 3 rati- 


which is 
taken for 
a declara- 
tion of 
War. 
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CHAP. ratified; the ambaſſadors returned home with the 
reply dictated by Pericles; which, moderate as 


The The- 


bans ſur- 
priſe Pla- 
tæa. 
Olymp. 
IX XXVII. 2 


it ſeemed to the Athenian ſtateſman, ſounded like 


an immediate declaration of war to the Spartans 
and their allies. 

Six months after the battle of Potidus, the 
Thebans, who were the moſt powerful and the moſt 
daring of theſe allies, undertook a military enter- 


- priſe againſt the ſmall but magnanimous republic 


of Platæa. Though ſituate in the heart of Bœo- 


tia, amidſt numerous and warlike enemies, the 


Platzans ſtill preſerved an unſhaken fidelity to 


Athens, whoſe toils and triumphs they had ſhared 


in the Perſian war. Yet even this feeble commu- 
nity, ſurrounded on every ſide by hoſtile Bœotians, 
was not exempted from domeſtic diſcord, Nau- 
clides, the perfidious and bloody leader of an ariſ- 
tocratical faction, engaged to betray the Platæan 
gates to a body of foreign troops, provided they 
enabled him to overturn the democracy, and to 
take vengeance on his political adverſaries, whom 
he regarded as his perſonal foes. Eurymachus, a 


noble and wealthy Theban, with whom, in the 


name of his aſſociates, this ſanguinary agreement 
had been contracted, entered Platæa with three 
hundred of his countrymen, at the firſt watch of 
the night; but, regardleſs of their promiſe to 
Nauclides, who expected that they would break 
tumultuouſly into the houſes, and butcher his ene- 
mies, the Thebans formed regularly in arms, and 


remained quietly in the market-place, having iſſued 


a proclamation to invite all the citizens indiſcri- 
13 minately 
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minately to become allies to Thebes. The Pla- 
tæans readily accepted a propoſal, which delivered 
them from the terror of immediate death. But 
while they ſucceſſively ratified the agreement, they 
obſerved, with mixed ſhame and joy, that darkneſs 
and ſurpriſe had greatly augmented the number of 
the conſpirators. Encouraged by this diſcovery, 
they ſecretly diſpatched, a meſſenger to Athehs ; 
and, while they expected the aſſiſtance of their diſ- 

tant protector, determined to leave nothing untried 
for their own deliverance. 


The night was ſpent in an operation not leſs 
daring than extraordinary. As they could not 
aſſemble i in the ſtreets without alarming ſuſpicion, 
they dug through the interior walls of their houſes, 
and fortified the outward in the beſt manner the 
time would allow, with their ploughs, carts, and 
other inſtruments of huſbandry. Before day-break, 
the work was complete; when, with one conſent, 
they ruſhed furiouſly againſt the enemy, the wo- 
men and children animating with horrid ſhrieks 
and geſtures the efforts of their rage. It was 
night, and a ſtorm of rain and thunder augmented 
the gloomy terrors of the battle. The Thebans 
were unacquainted with the ground; above an 
hundred fell; near two hundred fled in trepidation 
to a lofty and ſpacious tower adjoining the walls, 
which they miſtook for one of the gates of the 
city. In the firſt movements of reſentment, the 
Platzans prepared to burn them alive ; but a mo- 
ment's reflection deterred them from this dangerous 
cruelty. Meanwhile, a conſiderable body of The- 
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bans advanced towards Platza, to co-operate with 


"4. 2m their countrymen. Their progreſs would have been 


haſtened by a fugitive who met them, and related 
the miſcarriage of the enterpriſe, had not the heavy 
rain ſo much ſwelled the Aſopus, that an unuſual 
time was ſpent in crofling that river. They had 
ſcarcely entered the Platæan territory, when a ſe- 
cond meſſenger informed them, that their unfor- 
tunate companions were all killed or taken pri- 
ſoners. Upon this intelligence they pauſed to con- 
ſider, whether, inſtead of proceeding to the Pla- 


 txzan walls, where they could not perform any im- 
mediate ſervice, they ought not, as an eaſier enter- 


priſe, to ſeize the citizens of that place, who 


were diſperſed over their villages in the open 


Their ſtra- 


tagem for 


deſtroying 


the The- 


bans with 
out dan - 
ger to 
them - 
ſelves. 


country. 


But while they deliberated on this meaſure, a Pla- 
tæan herald arrived, complaining of the unjuſt and 
moſt unexpected infraction of the peace, by a dar- 
ing and atrocious conſpiracy; commanding the 
Thebans immediately to leave the territory of Pla- 
tæa, if they hoped to deliver their fellow- citizens 
from captivity; and denouncing, if they refuſed 
compliance, that their countrymen would inevitably 
be puniſhed with a cruel death. This ſtratagem, 


not leſs audacious than artful, prevailed on the 


enemy to repaſs the Aſopus, while the Platæans 


loſt not a moment to aſſemble within their walls 


the ſcattered inhabitants of their fields and villas; 


and braving the Theban reſentment, the immediate 


effects of which they had rendered impotent, maſ- 


ſacred the unhappy priſoners, to the number of an 
hundred 
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hundred and eighty, among whom was Euryma- C as P. 
chus, the chief promoter of the expedition. After 
this ſignal act of vengeance, they ſtrengthened the 
works of the place; tranſported their wives and 

children to the - tributary iſlands of Athens; and, 

that they might more ſecurely ſuſtain the expected 

ſiege, required and received from that republic a 


plentiful ſupply of proviſions, and a conſiderable 
reinforcement of troops. 


The ſword was now drawn, and both parties Prepara. 
ſeemed eager to exert their utmoſt ſtrength. The CI 
Spartans ſummoned their confederates to the Iſth- bot fides. | 
mus; demanded money and ſhips from their Ita- ATP 
lian and Sicilian colonies; and ſolicited aſſiſtance | 
from the Perſian monarch Artaxerxes, and from 
Perdiccas king of Macedon; both of whom natu- 
rally regarded the Athenians as dangerous neigh- 
bours, and ambitious invaders of their coaſts. 
The people of Athens alſo condeſcended to crave 
the aid of Barbarians, and actually contracted an 
alliance with Sitalces, the warlike chief of the 
Odryſians, who formed the moſt powerful tribe in 
Upper Thrace. They required at the fame time 
an immediate ſupply of cavalry from their Theſ- 
ſalian alles, while their fleet already cruiſed along 
the coaſt of Peloponneſus, to confirm the fidelity 
of the ſurrounding iſlands ; an object deemed eſ- 
ſential to the ſucceſsful invaſion of that territory. | 
The unexperienced youth, extremely numerous in ll 
moſt republics of Greece, rejoiced at the proſpect i 
of war. The aged ſaw and dreaded the general | 
commotion, darkly foretold, as they thought, by 1 


ancient 
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CHAP. ancient oracles and propheſies, but clearly and re- 


- cently announced, by an earthquake in the ſacred, 


and hitherto immovable iſland of Delos. Such 


Was the ardour of preparation, that only a few 


weeks after the ſurpriſe of Platæa, the Lacedæ- 
monian confederates, to the number of ſixty thou- 


fands, aſſembled from the north and ſouth, at the 


Corinthian Iſthmus. The ſeveral communities 


were reſpectively commanded by leaders of their 


oun appointment; but the general conduct of the 


Archida- 


Nus ac}- 


Are ſſe s the 


confe de- 


Tates. 


war was intruſted to Archidamus, the Spartan king. 
In a council of the chiefs, that prince warmly 
ko their alacrity in taking the field, and ex- 


tolled the greatneſs and bravery of an army, the 
moſt numerous and beſt provided that had ever 
followed the ſtandard of any Grecian general. Yet 
their preparations, however extraordinary, were not 


greater.than their enterpriſe required. They had 
waged war with a people not leſs powerful, than 


active and daring; who had diſcernment to per- 
.ceive, and ability to improve, every opportunity 


of advantage ; and whoſe reſentment would be as 


much inflamed, as their pride would be wounded, 
by the approach of invaſion and hoſtility. It ſeemed 
probable, that the Athemians would not allow their 


lands to be waſted, without attempting to defend 
them. The confederates, therefore, muſt be al- 


ways on their guard; their diſcipline muſt be ſtrict, 


regular, and uniform; to elude the ſkill, and to 


oppoſe the ſtrength of Athens, demanded their 
utmoſt vigilance and activity. 


Archi- 
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Archidamus, after leading his army into Attica, CHAP. 
ſeems blamable in allowing their martial ardour to enki) 
evaporate in the fruitleſs ſiege of Oenoe, the ſtrong- Leads. 
eſt Athenian town towards the ſouthern frontier of Anica. 
Bœotia. This tedious and unſucceſsful operation 
enabled the Athenians to complete, without inter- 
ruption, the ſingular plan of defence fo ably traced 
by the bold genius of Pericles. They haſtened 
the deſolation of their own fields; demoliſhed their 
delightful gardens and villas, which it had been 
their pride to adorn; and tranſported, either to 
Athens or the iſles, their valuable effects, their 
cattle, furniture, and even the frames of their 
houſes. The numerous inhabitants of the country 
towns, and villages, where the more opulent Athe- 

nians commonly ſpent the greater part of their time, 
flocked to the capital, which was well furniſhed 
with the means of ſubſiſtence, though not of ac- 
commodation, for ſuch a promiſcuous crowd of 
ſtrangers, with their families, ſlaves, or ſervants. - 
Many people of lower rank, deſtitute of private 
dwellings, were obliged to occupy the public halls, 
the groves and temples, the walls and battlements. 
Even perſons of diſtinction were narrowly and 
meanly lodged ; an inconvenience ſeverely felt by 
| men accuſtomed to live at large in the country, in 

rural eaſe and elegance. But reſentment againſt 
the public enemy blunted the ſenſe of perſonal 
hardſhip, and ſilenced the voice of private com- 
plaint. 


Meanwhile, the confederate army, having mise! . 
f the ſiege of Oenoẽ, advanced along the eaſtern f*derates 


ravage At- 
frontier tica, 
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frontier of Attica; and, within eighty days after 
the ſurpriſe of Platza, invaded the Thriafian plain, 
the richeſt ornament of the Athenian territory. 
Having waſted that valuable diſtrict with fire and 
fword, they proceeded to Eleuſis, and from thence 
to Acharnæ, the largeſt borough in the province, 
and only eight miles diſtant from the capital. 
There they continued an unuſual length of time, 
gradually demoliſhing the houſes and plantations, 
and daily exerciſing every act of rapacious cruelty, 
with a view either to draw the enemy to a battle, 
or to diſcover whether they were unalterably deter- 


mined to keep within their walls; a reſolution, 


The Athe. 
nians re- 
tort their 
injuries. 


which, if clearly aſcertained, would enable the in- 
vaders to proceed with more boldneſs and effect, 


and to carry on their ravages with ſecurity, even to 
the gates of Athens. 


The Athenians, hitherto intent on their naval 
preparations, had exerted an uncommon degree of 
patience and ſelf- command. But their unruly paſ- 


ſions could no longer be reſtrained, when they 


learned the proceedings in Acharnæ. The pro- 


prietors of that rich and extenſive diſtrict boaſted 
that they alone could ſend three thouſand brave 


ſpearmen into the field, and lamented, that they 


ſhould remain cooped up in diſhonourable confine- 
ment, while their poſſeſſions fell a prey to an hoſtile 
invader, Their animated complaints inflamed the 


kindred ardour of the Athenian youth. It appeared 


unworthy of thoſe, who had ſo often ravaged with 
impunity the territories of their neighbours, pa- 
tiently to behold the deſolation of their own. In- 

terelted 
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tereſted prieſts announced approaching calamity ; 
ſeditious orators clamoured againſt the timid coun- 
cils of Pericles; the impetuous youth required 
their general to lead them to battle. Amiqdſt this 
popular commotion, the accompliſhed general and 
ſtateſman remained unmoved, bravely reſiſting the 
ſtorm, or dexterouſly eluding its force. Though 
determined not to riſk an engagement with the con- 
federates, he ſeaſonably employed the Athenian 
and Theſſalian cavalry to beat up their quarters, 
to intercept. their convoys, to haraſs, ſurpriſe, or 
cut off their advanced parties. While theſe en- 
terpriſes tended to divert or appeaſe the tumult, a 
fleet of an hundred and fifty ſail ravaged the de- 
fenceleſs coaſt of Peloponneſus. A ſquadron, leſs 
numerous, made a deſcent on Locris. The re- 
bellious inhabitants of gina were driven from 
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their poſſeſſions, and an Athenian colony was ſet-_ 


fled in that iſland. The wretched fugitives, whoſe 

country had long rivalled Athens itſelf in wealth, 
commerce, and naval power, received the mari- 
time diſtrict of Thyrea * from the bounty of their 
Spartan protectors. 


Intelligence of theſe proceedings, and ſtill more 
the ſcarcity of proviſions, engaged the confederates 
to return to their reſpective republics. Having 
advanced by the eaſtern, they retired along the 
' weſtern, frontier of Attica; every place in their line 


26 This diſtri lay on the frontier of the Argive and Lacedz- 


monian -territory, and was long an obje& of contention between 
thoſe republics. See vol. i, p. 322, 323. 
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c - 5 P, of march experiencing the fatal effects of their re- 
mp ſentment or rapacity. Soon after their retreat, Pe- 


ricles, towards the beginning of autumn, led out 
the Athenians to ravage the neighbouring and hoſtile 
province of Megara. The invading army was ac- 
cidentally obſerved by the fleet, while it returned 
from the coaſt of Peloponneſus. The failors 
haſtened to ſhare the danger and plunder. | The 
whole Athenian force thus amounted to near 
twenty thouſand men; a number far more than 
ſufficient to deprive the induſtrious Megareans of 
the hope of a ſcanty harveſt, earned with infinite 
toil and care, in their narrow unfruitful territory. 
The winter was not diſtinguiſhed by any im- 
portant expedition on either ſide. The Corin- 
thians, long inured to the ſea in all ſeaſons, car- 
ried on indeciſive hoſtilities againſt the Athenian 
allies in Acarnania. During this inactive portion 
of the year, the Athenians, as well as their ene- 
mies, were employed in celebrating the memory 


of the dead, with much funeral pomp, and high 


encomiums on their valour v; in diſtributing the 
prizes 


27 This mournful ſolemnity, as praftifed by the Athenians, is 
defcribed by Thucydides, 1. ii. p. x20, & ſeqq. The bones of the 
deceaſed were brought to a tabernacle previoully erected for receiving 
them. On the day appointed for the funeral, they were conveyed 
from thence in cypreſs coffins, drawn on carriages, one for each 
tribe, to the public ſepulchre in the Ceramicus, the moſt beautiful 
ſuburb of the city. The relations of the dead decked out the re- 


mains of their friends as they judged moſt proper (See Lyſias againſt 
- Agoratus). One empty bier was drawn along in honour of thoſe 


whoſe bodies had not been recovered. . Perſons of every age, and of 
either ſex, citizens and ſtrangers, attended this ſolemnity, When 
the bones were depoſited in the earth, ſome citizen of dignity and 


merit, 
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prizes of merit among the ſurviving warriors; in 
confirming their reſpective alliances ; and in forti- 
fying ſuch places on their frontier as ſeemed moſt 
expoſed to military excurfions, or naval deſcents. 
The return of ſummer brought back into Attica 
the Peloponneſian invaders; but it likewiſe intro- 
| duced a far more dreadful calamity. A deſtructive 
peſtilence, engendered in Ethiopia, infected Egypt, 
and ſpread over great part of the dominions of the 
king of Perſia, Hiſtory does not explain by what 
means this fatal diſorder was communicated to 
Greece. The year had been in other reſpects re- 
markably healthful. As the diſeaſe firſt appeared 
in the Pirzus, the principal Athenian harbour, we 
may be allowed to conjecture, that it was imported 
from the eaſt, either by the Athenian merchant- 
men, or by the ſhips of war, which annually failed 
to that quarter, in order to levy money on the tri- 
butary cities. When its miferable ſymptoms broke 
out in the Piræus, the inhabitants ſuſpected that 
the enemy had poiſoned their wells. But it ſoon 
extended over the adjoining diſtricts, and raged 


merit, named by the ſtate, mounted a lofty pulpit, and pronounced 
the panegyric of the deceaſed, of their anceſtors, and the Athenian 
republic, On this occaſion, Pericles himſelf had been appointed to 
that ſolemn office. He performed it with great dignity, His ſpeech, 
containing almoſt as many ideas as words, is incapable of abridg- 
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ment; nor does its nature admit the inſertion of it intire in the pre- 


ſent hiſtory, in which eloquence is merely conſidered as an inſtru- 
ment of government, and ſuch ſpeeches only introduced as influenced 
public reſolutions and meaſures, It is, however, worthy of obſer- 
vation, that his magnificent diſplay of the advantages, the ſecurity, 
and the glory of Athens, forms a ſtriking contralt with the unex- 
pected calamities which ſoon overwhelmed his unhappy country. 


with 
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c tag P. with peculiar violence in the e ſtreets which 
k——) ſurrounded the citadel. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of that 
malady, 


The malady appeared under various fg, 
different conſtitutions ; but its ſpecific ſymptoms 


were invariably the ſame. It began with a burn- 


ing heat in the head; the eyes were red and in- 
flamed ; the tongue and mouth had the colour of 
blood. The pain and inflammation deſcended to 


the breaſt with inexpreſſible anguiſh ; the ſkin was 


covered with ulcers; the body of a livid red; the 
external heat not ſenſible to the touch, but the in- 
ternal ſo violent, that the ſlighteſt covering could 
not be endured. An inſatiable thirſt was an uni- 
verſal ſymptom ; and, when indulged, increaſed 
the diſorder. When the bowels were attacked, 
the patient ſoon periſhed through debility. Some 
lived ſeven or nine days, and died, of a fever, with 


apparent remains of ſtrength. The life was ſaved, 


when the internal vigour diyerted the courſe of the 
diſeaſe towards the extremities. Thoſe who once 
recovered were never dangerouſly attacked a ſe- 
cond time, from which they conceived a vain hope 
of proving thenceforth ſuperior to every bodily in- 
firmity. The diſorder, which was always accom- 
panied with an extreme dejection of ſpirits, often 


impaired the judgment as well as the memory. 


All remedies, human and divine, were employed 


in vain to ſtop the progreſs of this fatal contagion. 
The miſerable crowds expired in the temples, pre- 
ferring unavailing prayers to the gods. A ſhock- 
ing ſpectacle was ſeen round the ſacred fountains, 
where multitudes lay dead, or periſhed in ago- 

niſing 
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fiſing- torture. At length all' medical aſſiſtance C RAP. 
was deſpiſed , and all religious ceremonies neg- wy 
le&ted. Continually ſuffering or apprehending the on morals. 
moſt dreadful calamities, the Athenians became 
equally regardleſs of laws human and divine. The 
fleeting moment only was theirs. About the fu- 
ture they felt no concern, nor did they believe it 
of concern to the gods, ſince all alike periſhed, 
guilty or innocent. Decency no longer impoſing 
reſpect, the only purſuit was that of preſent plea- 
ſure. To beings of an hour, the dread of pu- 
niſhment formed no reſtraint; to victims of miſery, 
conſcience preſented no terrors. Athens thus ex- 
hibited at once whatever is moſt afflicting in wretch- 

edneſs, and moſt miſerable in vice, uniting to the 
rage of diſeaſe the more deſtructive bay of un- 
bridled paſſions. 


While the city fell a EM to. theſe accumulated y.,.q.. 

evils, the country was laid waſte by an implacable a 
enemy. On the preſent occaſion, the confederates Oiymp. b 

| advanced beyond Athens; they deſtroyed the works Kl. 3- | 


i ; A. C. 430. 
of the miners on Mount Laurium; and, having 


25 The ſuppoſed decree of the Athenians in favour of 8 
ſays, that his ſcholars ſhewed the means both of preventing tbe 
curing the plague. Ta Xen begarricers aoÞanu; haprotachar ro Ne 
por z and again, Onws Te kureixn del αο owns Tu; xaprovracs 
Hippocrates, p. 1290. This decree therefore, as well as the letters 
of Hippocrates, mentioning the plague at Athens, are unqueſtionably 
ſpurious. The malady is minutely deſcribed by Thucydides, I. ii. 
c. xlvii. by Lucretius, 1. vi. ver. 1136, & ſeqq. Diodorus, I, xii, 
differs widely from them both, probably having copied from Ephorus 
and Theopompus. Hippocrates has ſeveral caſes of the plague from 
Thaſos, Abdera, &c, but not one from Athens, See Hippocrat. de 
Morbis Epidem, 
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CES P, ravaged all that ſouthern diftrict, as well as the 
ebe, coaſt oppoſite to Eubcea and Naxos, they traced 


Magnani- 
mity of 
Pericles, 


A line of devaſtation along the Marathonian ſhore, 


the glorious ſcene of an immortal victory, obtained 
by the valour of Athens, in defence of thoſe very 
ſtates by which her own territories were now ſo 
cruelly deſolated. 


If conſcious wiſdom and rectitude were not ſu- 
perior to every aſſault of fortune, the manly ſoul 
of Pericles muſt have ſunk under the weight of 
ſuch multiplied calamities. But his fortitude ftill 
ſupported him amidſt the flood of public and do- 


meſtic woe. With decent and magnanimous com- 


poſure, he beheld the unhappy fate of his nume- 
rous and flouriſhing family, ſucceſſively ſnatched 
away by the rapacious peſtilence. At the funeral 
of the laſt of his ſons, he dropped, indeed, n few 
reluctant tears of paternal tenderneſs. But, aſhamed | 
of this momentary weakneſs, he bent his' unde- 


_ jected mind to the defence of the republic. Having 
collected an hundred Athenian, together with fifty. | 


Chian or Leſbian veſſels, he ſailed through. the 
Saronic gulph, and ravaged the unprotected coaſts. 
of Elis, Argos, and Laconia. While this arma- 


ment weighed anchor in the Prazus, there 


pened an eclipſe of the ſun *?, which terrified the 
ſuperſtitious mariners, whoſe minds were already 
clouded by calamity. The pilot of the admiral, 
galley betrayed the moſt unmanly cowardice, when 


29 Plutarch. in Pericel. But as Thueydides mentions no ſutly 


eclipſe that ſummer, although extremely attentive in recording luch 


phznomena, I would not warrant the chronology of Plutarch. 


Pericles, 
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Pericles, throwing a cloak before his eyes, aſked, 
re whether the obſcurity ſurpriſed him ?” the pilot 
anſwering him in the negative, Neither,” re- 
joined Pericles, © ought an eclipſe of the ſun, occa- 


caſioned by the intervention of a revolving Planet, 


which intercepts its light.“ 


Having arrived on the Argolic coaſt, the Athe- 
nians laid ſiege to the ſacred city Epidaurus, whoſe 
inhabitants gloried in the peculiar favour of Zſcu- 
lapius. The plague again breaking out in the 
fleet, was naturally aſcribed to the vengeance of 
that offended divinity, They raiſed the fiege of 
Epidaurus ; nor were their operations more ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt Troezene, Hermione, and other 
Peloponneſian cities. They took only the ſmall 
fortreſs of Praſiæ, a ſea-port of Laconia; after 
which they returned to the Piræus, afflicted with 
the peſtilence, and without having performed any 
thing that correſponded to the greatneſs of the ar- 
mament, or the public expectation. 


The Athenian expedition into Thrace was ſtill 
more unfortunate. Into that country Agnon con- 
ducted a body of four thouſand men, to co-ope- 
rate with Phormio in the ſiege of Potidza. But 
in the ſpace of forty days, he loſt one thouſand and 
fifry men in the plague ; and the-only conſequence 
of his expedition was, to infect the northern _ 
with that melancholy diſorder. 


Theſe multiplied difaſters reduced the 1 
to deſpair. Their ſufferings exceeded example and 
belief, while they were deprived of the only ex- 
1 conſolation, the pleaſure of revenge. The 

Q 2 ; bulk 
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bulk of the people defired peace on any terms; 


— Ambaſſadors were ſent to Sparta, but not admitted 


The mag - 
nanimous 
firmnelts 
of his laſt 
advice to 
the Athe- 
nians. 


to an audience. The orators clamoured, and tra- 
duced Pericles. The undiſcerning populace aſcribed 
their misfortunes to the unhappy effect of his coun- 
cils; but his magnanimity did not yet forſake him, 
and, for the laſt time, he addreſſed the aſſembly: 

« Your anger, Athenians! occaſions no ſurpriſe, 
becauſe it comes not unexpected. Your complaints 
excite no reſentment, becauſe to complain is the 
right of the miſerable. Yet, as you miſtake both 
the cauſe and the meaſure of your preſent calamity, 
I will venture to expoſe ſuch dangerous, and, if not 
ſpeedily corrected, ſuch fatal errors. The juſtice 
and neceſſity of the war J have often had occaſion 
to explain: it is juſt, that you, who have protected 
and ſaved, ſhould govern Greece; it is neceſſary, 
if you would aſſert your pre-eminence, that you 
ſhould now reſiſt the Peloponneſians. On main- 
taining this reſolution, not your honour only, but 


your ſafety, depends. The ſovereignty of Greece 


cannot, like an empty pageant of grandeur, be 


taken up with indifference, or without danger laid 


down. That well-earned dominion, which you 


have ſometimes exerciſed tyrannically, maſt be up- 
held and defended, otherwiſe you muſt ſubmit, 


without reſource, to the reſentment of your injured 


allies, and the animoſity of your inveterate enemies. 
The hardſhips, to which you were expoſed from 
the latter, I foreſaw and foretold ; the peſtilence, 
that ſudden and improbable calamity, it was impoſ- 
fible for human prudence to conjecture ; yet great 
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and unexpected as our misfortunes have been, and O HA P. 
continue, they are {till accidental and tranſitory, wy 


while the advantages of this neceſſary war are per- 
manent, and its glory will be immortal. The great- 
neſs of that empire which we ſtrive to uphold, 
extends beyond the territories of our moſt diſtant 
allies. Of the two elements, deſtined for the uſe 
of men, the ſea and the land, we abſolutely com- 
mand the one, nor is there any kingdom, or re- 
public, or confederacy, that pretends to diſpute 
our dominion. Let this conſideration elevate our 
hopes; and perſonal afflictions will diſappear at the 
view of public proſperity. Let us bear, with re- 
ſignation, the ſtrokes of Providence; and we ſhall 
_ repel, with vigour, the aſſaults of your enemies. 
It 1s the hereditary and glorious diſtinction of our 
republic, never to yield to adverſity. We have 
defied danger, expended treaſure and blood ; and, 
amidſt obſtinate and formidable wars, augmented 
the power, and extended the fame, of a city un- 
rivalled in wealth, populouſneſs, and ſplendour, 
and governed by laws and inſtitutions worthy of its 
magnificence and renown. If Athens muſt periſh, 
(as what human grandeur is not ſubject to decay ?) 
let her never fall, at leaſt, through our puſilla- 
nimity ; a fall that would cancel the merit of our 
former virtue, and deſtroy at once that edifice 


of glory which it has been the work of ages to 


rear. When our walls and harbours are no more ; 
when the terror of our navy ſhall have ceaſed, and 
our external magnificence have fallen to decay, the 
glory of Athens ſhall remain. This is the prize which 
: Q 3 I have 
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C 3 P. I have hitherto exhorted, and ſtill exhort you to 
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defend, regardleſs of the clamours of ſloth, the 
ſuſpicions of cowardice, or the perſecution of envy.” 

Such were the ſentiments of Pericles, who, on 
this occaſion, declared to his afſembled country- 
men, with the freedom of conſcious merit, that he 
felt himſelf inferior to none in wiſdom to diſcover, 
and abilities to explain and promote, the meaſures 


moſt honourable and uſeful; that he, was a ſincere 


and ardent lover of the republic, unbiaſſed by the 


- dictates of ſelfiſhneſs, unſeduced by the allure- 
- ments of partiality, and ſuperior to the tempta- 


tions of avarice. The anger of the Athenians 


_ evaporated in impoſing on him a ſmall fine, and 


ſoon after they re- elected him general. The inte- 
grity and manly firmneſs of his mind reſtored the 
fainting courage of the republic. They reſcued 


the dignity of Pericles from the rage of popular 


frenzy; but they could not defend his life againſt 
the infectious malignity of the peſtilence. He died 


two years and ſix months after the commencement 
of the war. The character which he draws of him- 


ſelf is confirmed by the impartial voice of hiſtory, 
which adds a few circumſtances fitted to confirm 


the texture of a virtuous and laſting fame. Du- 


ring the firſt invaſion of the Peloponneſians, he 
declared that he would convey his extenſive and 
valuable eſtate to the public, if it ſhould be ex- 
cepted from the general devaſtation, by the policy 
or the gratitude of Archidamus, his hereditary 
guelt and friend. Yet this-generous. patriot lived 


30 Thucydid, p. 108, 


with 
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wich the moſt exemplary ceconomy in his perſonal & 


and domeſtic expence. His death- bed was ſur- 
rounded by his numerous admirers, who dwelt 
with complacence on the illuſtrious exploits of his 
glorious life, While they recounted the wiſdom of 
his government, and enumerated the long ſeries of 
his victories by ſea and land, « You forget,” ſaid 
the dying ſtateſman and ſage, © you forget the only 
valuable part of my character : none of my fellow- 
citizens was ever compelled, through any action of 
mine, to aſſume a mourning robe. He expired, 
teaching an invaluable leſſon to human kind, that 
in the laſt important hour, when all other objects 
diſappear, or loſe their yalue, the recollection of 
an innocent life is ſtill preſent to the mind, and 

ſtill affords conſolation, more valuable than Pericles 
could derive, from his nine 9 erected over 
the enemies of his country, from his long and 
proſperous adminiſtration of fofty years, the depth 
of his political wiſdom, the perfection of his mili- 
tary and naval ſkill, and the immortal fame of 
his unriyalled eloquence. 


1 Plut, in Pericl. 
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Subſequent Events of the War. — Platæa cali — 
Revolt of Leſbos .— Deſcription and Hiſtory of that 
Nand. Nature of its political Connection with 
Athens.— Addreſs of Leſbos.— Its Capital be- 
fieged by the Atbenians.— Meaſures of the Pelapon- 
nefians for relieving it. Mitylene ſurrenders,— 
Deliberations in Athens concerning the Treatment 
of the. Priſoners.— Reſettlement of the Affairs of 
Leſbos.—The Corinthians foment Factions in Cor- 
cyra.—Sedition in that Iſhand.—T he contending 
Factions reſpectively ſupported by the Athenians 
and Peloponnefians.—Progreſs, T ermination, and 
Conſequences of ny. Sedition, 


Ar, (PHE dignity and vigour of the republic ſeemed 


to periſh with Pericles, and ſeveral years | 


elapſed, ſcarcely diſtinguiſhed by any event that 
tended to vary the uniformity, much leſs to de- 
cide the fortune, of the war. While the Pelopon- 
nefians invaded Attica, the Athenian fleet annually 
ravaged the coaſt of Peloponneſus. In vain the 
inhabitants of that country, httle accuſtomed to 
the ſea, collected ſhips, and uſed their utmoſt en- 
deayours to contend with the experienced ſkill of 
the Athenian mariners. They were always defeat- 
ed, and often by an inferior force; one proof among 
many, that naval ſuperiority is ſlowly acquired, 

| and 
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and ſlowly loſt. Neither the Athenians nor the 
Peloponneſians derived any effectual aſſiſtance from 
their reſpective alliances with Sitalces and Perdic- 
cas. The former, reinforced by many independ- 
ent tribes of Thrace, who were allured to his 
ſtandard by the hopes of plunder, poured down an 
hundred and fifty thouſand men on the Mace- 
donian coaſt. But a haſty agreement between the 
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two kings diſſipated that numerous and de ſultorx 


band with the ſame rapidity with which it had 
been collected. 8 | 
One benefit, indeed, the Athenians received 
from Sitalces, if that can be reckoned a benefit, 
which enabled them to commit an action of atro- 
_.cious cruelty, He put into their hands Ariſtæus, 
the Corinthian, a bold and determined enemy of 
their republic; and actually travelling through 
Thrace -into Perſia, to folicit money from Arta- 
xerxes to ſupport the war againſt them. Both 
Ariſtæus and his colleagues in the embaſſy ſuffered 
a painful and ignominious death. 


The ſucceſs of the adverſe parties was equally 
balanced in the ſieges of Potidza and Platæa. The 
former, having ſurrendered on capitulation, was 
occupied by new inhabitants. The expelled citi- 
zens retired to Olynthus and other places of the 
Chalcidice, where they ſtrengthened and exaſpe- 
rated the foes of Athens. Platza alſo capitulated, 
after a long and ſpirited reſiſtance during five years. 
Notwithſtanding the warm and affecting remon- 


1 Thucydid, p. 167-170. 
| ſtrances 
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Olymp. 
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Of Platæa. 
Olymp. 
IXXXVIiii. 2. 
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_ CHAP. ſtrances of the citizens who had ated ſuch an 
. illaſttrious part in the Perſian war, when the The- 


bans behaved moſt diſgracefully, the capitulation 
was ſhamefully violated by the Spartans, who ſa- 
crificed to the refentment of Thebes, the eternal 
enemy of Platæa, two hundred brave men, whoſe 


courage and, fidelity merited a better fate. But 


the youth of Platza ſtill flouriſhed in the boſom 
of Athens, and were deſtined, in a future age, ta 
reaſſume the dignity of independent government, 
which always formed the higheſt ambition of their 
{mall but magnanimous community. 

Among the tranſactions of this otherwiſe unim- 
portant period, happened the revolt of Leſbos, 


and the ſedition of Corcyra. Both events deeply 
affected the intereſts of Athens; and the former is 


diſtinguiſhed by ſuch circumſtances as ſerve to ex- 


plain the political condition of the times, while 


the latter exhibits a ſtriking but gloomy picture of 
Grecian manners. 

The iſland of Leſbos, extending above an hun- 
dred and fifty miles in circumference, is the largeſt, 
except Eubcea, in the Agean ſea. Originally 
planted by Eolians, Leſbos was the mother of 
many Eolic colonies. They were eſtabliſhed on 
the oppoſite continent, and ſeparated from their 
metropolis by a ſtrait of ſeven miles, which ex- 
pands itſelf into the gulf of Thebe, and is beauti- 
fully diverſified by the Hecatonneſian and Argi- 
nuſſian iſles, of old ſacred to Apollo. The happy 
temperature of the climate of Leſbos conſpired 


with the rich ſertility of the ſoil to produce thoſe 


10 delicious 
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ſerve the encomiums ſo liberally beſtowed on them 
by ancient writers. The convenience of its har- 


bours furniſhed axiacher ſource of wealth and ad- 


vantage to this delightful iſland, which, as early as 
the age of Homer, was reckoned populous and 
powerful, and, like the reſt of Greece, at that time, 
governed by the moderate juriſdiction of heredi- 
tary princes. The abuſe of royal power occaſioned 


the diſſolution of monarchy in Leſbos, as well as 


in the neighbouring iſles. The rival cities of Mi- 
. tylene and Methymna contended for republican 
pre- eminence. The former prevailed ; and hav- 


ing reduced Methymna, as well as fix cities of in- 


ferior note, began to extend its dominion beyond 
the narrow bounds of the iſland, and conquered 
a conſiderable part of Troas. Meanwhile the in- 
ternal government of Mitylene was often diſturbed 
by ſedition, and ſometimes uſurped by tyrants. 
The wiſe Pittacus, contemporary and rival of So- 
lon, endeavoured to remedy theſe evils by giving 
his countrymen a body of laws, compriſed in ſix 
hundred verſes, which adjuſted their political rights, 
and regulated their behaviour and manners. The 
Leſbians afterwards underwent thoſe general revo- 
lutions, to which both the iſlands and the continent 
of Aſia Minor were expoſed from the Lydian and 
Perſian power. Delivered from the yoke of Per- 


> Monſ. de Guys, Tournefort, Ke. agree with Horace (paſſim) 
and Strabo, . xiii, p, $84—657- from which the following Pee 

lars, in the text, concerning Leſbos, are extracted. 
ſia 
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delicious fruits, and thoſe exquiſite wines, which enger. 
are ſtill — — by modern travellers to de- 
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ſia by the ſucceſsful valour of Athens and Sparta, 


— the Leſbians, as well as all the Greek ſettlements 


Nature of 
its politi- 
cal con- 
nection 
with 


Athens. 


around them, ſpurned the tyrannical authority of 
Sparta and Pauſanias, and ranged themſelves under 


the honourable colours of Athens, which they 


thenceforth continued to reſpect in 88 and to 
follow in war. 


In the exerciſe of power the Athenians diſplayed 
principles totally different from thoſe by which 
they had attained it. The confederacy between 
Athens and Leſbos was till ſupported, however, 
by mutral fear rather than by reciprocal affection. 
During peace, the Leſbians dreaded -the navy of 
Athens; the Athenians feared to loſe the aſſiſtance 
of Leſbos in war. Beſides this, the Athenians were 


of the Ionic, the Leſbians of the Eolic, race; and 


the latter juſtly regretted that the allies of Athens 
ſhould be ſucceſſively reduced to the condition of 
ſubjects. They perceived the artful policy of that 
republic in allowing the Chians and Leſbians alone 
to retain the ſemblance of liberty. While the 


Chians and Leſbians, ſtill free in appearance, aſſiſt- 


ed in ſubduing the other confederates of Athens, 
that ambitious republic was always furniſhed with 
a plauſible juſtification of her general oppreſſion 
and tyranny ; fince it was natural to imagine that 
men, left to the unreſtrained liberty of choice, 
ſhould, in matters indifferent to themſelves, pre- 
fer the cauſe of juſtice to that of uſurpation, But 


even the apparent freedom which the Leſbians en- 
joyed had become extremely precarious. They 


felt themſelves _—_ the difagreeable neceſſity ta 
ſooth, 
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| ſooth, to bribe, and to flatter the Athenian dema- en A: P. 


gogues, and in all their tranſactions with that im- 
perious people, to teſtify the moſt mortifying de- 
ference and moſt abject ſubmiſſion. Notwithſtand- 
ing their watchful attention never deſignedly to of- 
fend, they were continually endangered by . the 
quarrelſome humour of a capricious multitude, and 
had reaſon to dread, leſt, in conſequence of ſome 
unexpected guſt of paſſion, they ſhould be com- 
pelled to demoliſh their walls, and to ſurrender 
their ſhipping, the puniſhments. already inflicted.on 
ſuch of the neighbouring iſlands as had incurred 
the diſpleaſure of Athens. 


This uneaſy ſituation naturally diſpoſed the Leſ- 
bians, amidſt the calamities of the ſecond Pelo- 
ponneſian invaſion, heightened by the plague at 
Athens, to watch an opportunity to revolt. The 
following year was employed in aſſembling the 
ſcattered inhabitants of the iſland within the walls 
of Mitylenẽ, in ſtrengthening theſe walls, .in forti- 
fying their harbours, in augmenting their fleet, and 
in collecting troops and proviſions from the fertile 
ſhores of the Euxine ſea. But in the fourth q ear 
of the war, their deſign, yet unripe for execution, 

was made known to the Athenians by the inhabit- 
ants of Tenedos, the neighbours and enemies of 
Leſbos, as well as by the citizens of Methymna, 
the ancient rival of Mitylene, and by ſeveral mal- 
contents,in the Leſbian capital. ' Notwithſtanding 
the concurrence of ſuch powerful teſtimonies, the 
Athenian magiſtrates affected to diſbelieve intelli- 
gence which their diſtreſſed circumſtances rendered 


pecu- 


— 


Meaſures 
of the Leſ- 
bians pre- 
vious to 
their re- 
volt, 


Olymp. 
Ixxxviii. . 


A. C. 428. 
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CH 85 P. peculiarly alarming. The Leſbians, it was faid, 
—— could never think of forſaking the alliance of a 


country which had always treated them with ſuch 
diſtinguiſned favour, how powerfully ſoever they 
might be urged to that meaſure by the Thebans, 
their Eolian brethren, and the Spartans, their an- 
cient confederates. Ambaſſadors, however, were 
ſent to Leſbos, deſiring an explanation of rumours 
fo eee £ to the fidelity and gratitude of the 
iſland. 


The ambaſſadors having confirmed the report, 
Athens equipped a fleet of forty fail, intending to 
attack the enemy by ſurpriſe, while they celebrated, 
with univerſal conſent, the anniverſary feſtival of 
Apollo, on the promontory of Malea. But this 
deſign was rendered abortive by the diligence of a 
Mitylenian traveller, who, paſſing from Athens to 
Eubcea, proceeded ſouthward to Geraiſtos, and, 
embarking in a merchant veſſel, reached Leſbos 
in leſs than three days from the time that he un- 


dertook this important ſervice, His ſeaſonable 


advice not only prevented the Mitylenians from 
leaving their city, but prepared them to appear, at 
the arrival of the enemy, in a tolerable poſture of 
defence. Thus ſtate of preparation enabled them 
ro obtain from Cleippidas, -the Athenian admiral, 
a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, until they diſpatched an 
embaſly to Athens, to remove, as they pretended, 
the groundleſs reſentment of the people, and to 
give ample ſatisfaction to the magiſtrates. 

On the part of the Leſbians, this tranſaction was 


nothing more than a contrivance to gain time. 
They 
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They expected no favour or forgiveneſs from the CHAP: 
Athenian aſſembly ; and while this illuſive hegocia- ___ 
tion was carrying on at Athens, other ambaſſadors — 188 
went ſecretly to Sparta, requeſting that the Leſ- A. C. 428. 
bians might be admitted into the Peloponneſian 
confederacy, and thus entitled to the protection of 

that powerful league. The Spartans referred them 

to the general aſſembly, which was to be ſoon held 

at Olympia, to ſolemnize the moſt ſplendid of all 

the Grecian feſtivals. After the games were ended, 

and the Athenians, who little expected that ſuch 

matters were in agitation, had returned home, the 

Leſbian ambaſſadors were favourably heard in a 

general convention of the Peloponneſian repreſent- 

atives or deputies, from whom they received aſ- 

ſurance of immediate and effectual aſſiſtance. 

This promiſe, however, was not punctually per- Mitytens 
formed. The eyes of the Athenians were at length beſteged. 
opened; and while the Peloponneſians prepared or 
deliberated, their more active enemies had already 
taken the field. Various ſkirmiſhes, in which the 
iſlanders ſhewed little vigour in their own defence, 
engaged the neighbouring ſtates of Lemnos and 
Imbros to ſend, on the firſt ſummons, conſiderable 
ſupplies of troops to their Athenian confede rates; 
but as the combined forces were ſtill inſufficient 
completely to inveſt Mitylene, a powerful reinforce- 
ment was ſent from Athens; and before the be- 
ginning of winter, the place was locked up by land, 
while an Athenian fleet occupied the harbour, 


The unfavourable ſeaſon, and ſtill more, that ,,..;..., 


dilatorineſs which fo often obſtructed the meaſures a — Pe- 
oo 
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CHAP. of the confederates, prevented timely aid from ar- 
XVI - = . o I o ; o 
— xing at Mitylene. But in order to make a di- 


| rave ag verſion in favour of their new allies, the Pelopon- 
51. neſians aſſembled a conſiderable armament at the 


iſthmus, intending to convey their ſhips over land 

from Corinth to the ſea of Athens, that they might 

thus infeſt the Athenian ſhores with their fleet, 

while the army carried on its uſual ravages in the 

central parts of Attica. The activity of the Athe- 

nians defeated this deſign. Notwithſtanding their 

numerous ſquadrons on the coaſts of - Pelopon- 

neſus, Thrace, and Leſbos, they immediately fitted 

out an hundred fail to defend their own ſhores. 

The Peloponneſian ſailors, who had been haſtily 

| colleted from the maritime towns, ſoon-became 

| diſguſted with an expedition, attended with unfore- 
; 


ſeen difficulties; and, as autumn advanced, the 

militia from the inland country grew impatient 

to return to their fields and vineyards. | During 

| | winter, the Mitylenians were ſtill diſappointed 
nin their hope of relief. They were encouraged, 
however, to perſevere in reſiſtance, by the arrival 

of Salæthus, a Spartan general of conſiderable 

merit, who having landed in an obſcure harbour 

of the iſland, travelled by land towards Mitylene ; 

and, during the obſcurity of night, paſſed the Athe- 

nian wall of circumvallation, by favour of a breach 

| made by a torrent. Salzthus gave the beſieged 
- freſh aſſurances that a powerful fleet would be 
ſent to their aſſiſtance early in the ſpring ; and that, 
at the ſame time, the Athenians ſhould be haraſſed 
en by 


\ 
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by an PI more terrible and deſtructive than CHAP, 
any which they had yet experienced. 3 


The latter part of the promiſe was indeed per- Imprident 
formed. The Peloponneſians invaded Attica. Alcidas. 
Whatever had been ſpared in former incurſions, 3 5 
now fell a prey to their fury. But after the ſpring A. C. 427: 
was conſiderably advanced, the long expected fleet 
was looked for in vain. The fame procraſtination 
and difficulties ſtill retarded the preparations of 
the confederates; and when at length forty fail 
were collected, the command was beſtowed on 
the Spartan Alcidas, a man totally devoid of that 
ſpirit and judgment eſſential to the character of a 
naval commander. Iriſtead of failing directhy to 
the relief of Mitylene, he Waſted much precious 

time in purſuing the Athenian merchantmen, in 
haraſſing the unfortified iſlands, and in alarming . 
the defenceleſs and unwarlike inhabitants of Ionia, 
who could ſcarcely recover from their aſtoniſhment, 
at ſeeing a Peloponneſian fleet in thoſe ſeas. Many 
trading veſſels, that failed between the numerous 
iſlands and harbours on that extenſive coaſt, fell 
into the hands of Alcidas; for when they deſcried 
his ſquadron, they attempted not to aveid it; 
many fearleſsly approached it, as certainly Athe- 
nian. In conſequence of this imprudence, Alcidas 
took a great number of priſoners, whom he but- 
chered in cold blood at Myoneſus. 


This barbartty only diſgraced himſelf, and in- Mins - 5 
jured the Spartan cauſe in Aſia, many cities of 8555 IVES 
which were previouſly ripe for revolt. Before Puff,, 


he attempted to accompliſh the main object js C. 427. 
Yor. II. R of 


bian cap- 
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of his expedition, the opportunity was for. ever 


— loſt by the ſurrender of Mitylene. Deſpair of 


Terror of 
the Leſ- 


tives. 


chat age, ſuch the dark ſuſpicions, and ſuch che 


aſſiſtance, and ſcarcity of proviſions, had obliged 
Salæthus, who began himſelf by this time to ſuſ- 


pect that the Peloponneſians had laid aſide all 


thoughts of ſuccouring the place, to arm * the 
populace, in order to make a vigorous. aſſault on 
the Athenian lines. But the lower ranks of men, 
who in Leſbos, as well as in all. the Grecian iſles, 
naturally favoured the cauſe of Athens, the avowed. 
patron of democracy, no ſooner received their ar- 
mour, than they refuſed obeying their ſuperiors, 
and threatened, that unleſs the corn were ſpeedily 
brought to the market- place, and equally divided 
among all the citizens, they would inſtantly ſub- 
mit to the beſiegers. The ariſtocratical party 
prudently yielded to the torrent of popular fury, 
which they had not ſtrength to reſiſt; and juſtly 

apprehenſive, leſt a more obſtinate defence might 
totally exclude them from the benefit of capitula- 
tion, they ſurrendered to, Paches, the Athenian 
commander, on condition that none of the pri- 
ſoners ſhould be enſlaved or put to death, until 
their agents, who were immediately ſent to implore 
the clemency of Athens, ſhould return with the 
ſentence of that republic. 

The terms were accepted and ratified; but ſuch, 
were the furious reſentments which prevailed in. 


„e gave the popolace, who-were before light armed; besey ur- 


mor. Thucydie, p. 188. Engliſh cannot imimnte his nn 
3 ; enn 


f - 
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total diſregard to all laws of juſtice and humanity, CHAP. 
that the Athenian army had no ſooner taken poſſeſ wand 
ſion of the place, than the chief authors and abet- 
tors of the revolt, judging it imprudent to truſt 
their ſafety to the faith of treaties, and the ſanctity 
of oaths, flew for protection to their temples and 
altars. This unſeaſonable diffidence (for Paches 
appears to have united uncommon humanity with 
a daring ſpirit, and great military abilities) diſco- 
vered conſcious guilt, and enabled the Athenians to 
diſtinguiſh between their friends and enemies, The 
latter were protected by Paches, and prevailed on 
to withdraw from their ſanctuaries. He after- 
wards ſent them to the iſle of Tenedos, until their 
fate, as well as that of their fellow-citizens, ſhould 
be finally determined by the Athenian republic. 
Immediately after the arrival of the Mitylenian They are 
ambaſſadors, the people of Athens had aſſembled doomed to 
to deliberate on this important ſubject. Agitated — 
by the giddy tranſports of triumph over the rebel- ien de- 
lious ingratitude and perfidy of a people, who, : 
though diſtinguiſhed by peculiar favours, had 
abandoned and betrayed their protectors in the 
ſeaſon of danger,, the Arhenians doomed to death 
all the Mitylenian citizens, and condemned the 
women and children to perpetual ſervitude. In 
one day the bill was propoſed, the decree paſſed, 
and the ſame evening a galley was diſpatched to 
Paches, conveying this cruel and bloody reſolution. 
But the night left room for reflection; and the 
feelings . of humanity were awakened by the 
ſtings of remorſe. In the morning, having aſſem- 
| | R 2 * - Oe 
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CHAP: bled, as uſual, in the public ſquare, men were ſur- 
CEN) priſed and pleaſed to find the ſentiments of their 


Character 


of Cleon. 


neighbours exactly correſponding with their own. 
Their dejected countenances met each other; they 


lamented, with one accord, the raſhneſs and fero- 


city of their paſſion, and bewailed the unhappy 
fate of Mitylenẽ, the deſtined object of their miſ- 
guided frenzy. The Mitylenian ambaſſadors availed 
themſelves of this ſudden change of ſentiment; a 
new aſſembly was convened, and the queſtion ſub- 
mitted to a ſecond deliberation. 


A turbulent impetuous eloquence had raiſed the 
audacious profligacy of Cleon, from the loweſt 


rank of life, to a high degree of authority in the 


Athenian aſſembly. The multitude were deceived 
by his artifices, and pleaſed with his frontleſs im- 
pudence, which they calted boldneſs, and manly 
openneſs of character. His manners they approved 
in proportion as they reſembled their own; and 
the worſt of his vices found advocates among the 
dupes of his pretended patriotiſm. This violent 
demagogue, whoſe arrogant! preſumption ſo un- 
worthily ſucceeded the enlightened magnanimity 
of Pericles, had, in the former aſſembly, propoſed 
and carried the ſanguinary decree againſt Mitylene. 
He till perſevered in ſupporting that atrocious 
meaſure, and upbraided the weak and wavering 


4 The character of Cleon, ſketched in miniature by ThucyCides, 
pp+ 193 and 266. is painted at full length by Ariſtophanes, in his 
comedy of the IT, The Horſemen,” Yet we could not ſafely 
truſt the deſcription of the angry ſatiriſt, who bore a perſonal grudge 


10 Cleon, unleſs the principal ſtrokes were juſtified by the impastial 
narrative of Thucydides, 75 


counſels 


vided attachment, an unalterable adherence, to the 
intereſt and honour of the republic. But the maſters 


provoked injuries. What was ſtill more dangerous, 


and continuance of ſuch crimes as muſt terminate 
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counſels of his countrymen, liable to be ſhaken by CHA P. 
every guſt of paſſion, and totally incapable of that — 
ſtability eſſential in the management of great affairs, 


and particularly indiſpenſable ii in the ae of a 1 
diſtant dependencies. We 7; 


Such a temper of mind (he had often ven- Cleon en- 
tured to declare, and would repeat the fame diſ- 8 88 
agreeable truth as often as their folly obliged him) 
was alike unworthy, and incapable, of command. 
That a democracy was unfit for ſovereign rule, 
paſt experience convinced him, and the preſent in- 
ſtance now confirmed his opinion. The empire of 
Athens could not be maintained without an undi- 


of Greece were the ſlaves of their own capricious 
paſſions ; excited at will by the perfidious voice of 
venal fpeakers, bribed to betray them. Lulled to 
a fatal repoſe by the ſoftneſs of melodious words, 
they forgot the dignity of the ſtate, and reſtrained 
their perfonal reſentment againſt multiplied and un- 


they invited, by an ill-judged lenity, the imitation 


in public diſgrace and inevitable ruin. What elſe 
can be expected from pardoning the aggravated 
guilt of Mitylenẽ? Encouraged by this weakneſs, 
muſt not the neighbouring cities and iſlands, whoſe 


reſources form the principal vigour of the republic, 


greedily ſeize the firſt opportunity of ſhaking off 
the yoke, which they have long reluctantly borne ; 
and follow the example of a revolt, which, without 

R 3 pre- 
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CHAP. preſenting them with the fear of danger, promiſed 
—— them the hope of deliverance ?” | 


Deodatus 
oppoſes it 


This ſanguinary ſpeech was anſwered by Deoda- 


with equal tus, « man endowed with an amiable moderation of 
and pt. character, joined to a profound knowledge of go- 


vernment, and a deep inſight into human nature. 
In the former aſſembly, this reſpectable orator had 


ventured, almoſt ſingle and alone, tq plead the 


cauſe of the Mitylenians, and to aſſert the rights 
of humanity. He obſerved, < that aſſemblies were 
liable to be miſled by the fury of reſentment; as 
well as by the weakneſs of compaſſion ; and that 
errors of the former kind were often attended by 
conſequences not leſs deſtructive, and always fol- 
lowed by a far more bitter repentance. Againſt 
vague ſlanders and calumny no man is ſecure; but 
a true patriot muſt learn to deſpiſe ſuch unmanly 


reproaches. Undaunted by oppoſition, he will 


offer good counſel, to which there are no greater 


enemies than haſte and anger. For my part, I 


ſtand up neither to defend the Mitylenians, nor to 
waſte time in fruitleſs accuſations. They have in- 


jured us moſt outrageouſly, yet I would not ad- 


viſe you to butcher them, wh the can be 
proved expedient ; neither, were they objects of 
forgiveneſs, would I adviſe you to pardon them 
unleſs that were conducive to the public intereſt, 
the only point on which our preſent deliberation 


turns. Guided by vulgar prejudices, Cleon has 


| 5 This i is ſpeaking like an orator, It will appear in the ſequel, 


that Deodatus by no means conſidered the i innocence or guilt of the 
Mitylenians as things indifferent. 
loudly | 


poſſible, to regard it as a thing eee 


mit, Deſire is the fore - runner, and Hope the at- 


rapacity, miſery will ſink into meanneſs, and pro- 
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loudly aſſerted, that the deſtruction of che Mity- eng. | 


lenians is neceſſary to deter neighbouring cities 
from rebellion. But diſtant ſubjects muſt he kept 


in obedience by the mildneſs of diſcretionary cau- 
tion, not by the rigour of ſanguinary examples. 
What people were ever ſo mad as to revolt, with- 
out expecting, either through their domeſtic 
ſtrength, or the aſſiſtance of foreign powers, to 
make good their pretenſions? Men who have 
known liberty, how, ſweet it is, ought not to be 
puniſhed too ſeverely for aſpiring at that ineſti - 
mable enjoyment. But their growing diſaffection 
muſt be watched with care, and anticipated by 
diligence; they muſt be prevented from taking the 
firſt ſteps towards emancipation; and taught, if 


tainable. 


Vet ſuch is the nature of man, \confiderss 
either individually or collectively, that a law of 
infallible” prevention will never be enacted: Of 
all crimes; that any reaſonable creature can com- 


tendant. Theſe inviſible principles within, are too 
powerful for all external terrors; nor has the in- 
creaſing ſeverity of laws rendered crimes leſs fre- 
quent in latter times, than during the mildneſs of 
the heroic ages, when few puniſhments were capi- 
tal. While human nature remains the ſame, weak- 
neſs will be diſtruſtful, neceſſity will be daring; 
poverty will excite injuſtice, power will urge to 


n ſwell into preſumption. There are other 
R 4 con- 
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CHAP. contingencies, which ſtir up the mutiny of paſ- 
vena i ſions, too ſtubborn for controul. The authority 
of government can neither change the combina- 
tion of events, nor interrupt the occafions of for- 
tune. Impelled by ſuch cauſes, the ſelfiſh deſires 
of men will hurry them into wickedneſs and vice, 
whatever penalties await them, The imagination 
becomes familiar with one degree of puniſhment, 
as well as with another; and, in every degree, 
hope | renders it alike ineffectual and impotent 3 
ſince neither individuals nor communities would 
be guilty of injuſtice, if they believed that it muſt 
infallibly ſubject them to puniſhment, ſmall or great. 
When individuals commit crimes, they always 
expect to elude the vengeance of law. When 
communities rebel, they expect to render their re- 
volt not the occaſion of triumph to their enemies, 
but the means of their own ene and ſecu- 
rity. D e 
The ſevere i of Mitylené denne 
therefore, produce the good conſequences witn 
which Cleon has flattered you. But this crue} 
meaſure will be attended with irreparable prejudice 
to your intereſt. It will eſtrange the affections of 
your allies; provoke the reſentment of Greece; 
excite the indignation of mankind ; and, inftead 
of preventing rebellion, render it more frequent 
and more dangerous. When all hopes of fucceſs 
have vaniſhed, your rebellious ſubjects will never 
be perfuaded to return to their duty. They will 
ſeek death in the field rather than await it from 
the hand of the executioner. Though reduced 
| ; ta 
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to the laſt extremity, they will ſpurn ſubmiſſion, C 1 AP. 
and gathering courage from deſpair, either repel — 


your aſſaults, or fall an uſeleſs prey, weak and ex- 
hauſted, incapable of indemnifying you for the 
expence of the war, or of raiſing thoſe ſubſidies 
and contributions, which rendered their ſubjugation 
a reaſonable object either of intereſt or ambition. 
The revolt of Mitylené was the work of an 
ariſtocratical faction, fomented by the Lacedæmo- 
nians and Thebans. - The great body of the people 
were no ſooner provided with arms, than they dif- 
covered their affection for Athens. It would be 
moſt cruel and moſt ungrateful, to confound the 
innocent with the guilty, to involve friends and 
foes in undiſtinguiſhed ruin. Yet this odious 
meaſure would ſhew more weakneſs than cruelty, 
more folly than injuſtice. What advantage could 
the enemies of Athens more earneſtly deſire ? 
What boon could the ariſtocratical factions, fo 


pProfuſely ſcattered over Greece, more anxiouſly 


requeſt from Heaven? Furniſhed with your ſan- 
guinary decree againſt Mitylene, they might for 
ever alienate from the republic the affections of 
her ſubjects and confederates ; for having once 
ſeduced them to revolt, they might unanſwerably 
convince them; that ſafety could only be purchaſed 
by perſevering in rebellion, and that to return to 
duty was to ſubmit to death.” | 


The moderation and ae ſenſe of Deodatus 
(ſuch was the influence of Cleon) were approved 
only by a ſmall majority of voices. Yet it re- 
mained uncertain, whether this late and reluctant 


repent 


His opi- 


nion pre- 
vails. 
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CHAP. repentance would avail the Mitylenians, who, be» 
ore any advice of it arrived, might be condemned 


Narrow * 

eſcape of 
1 o 

non 


Reſettle · 
ment of 
affairs in 
Leſbos. 
Olymp. 
Ixxxviii. a. 


A. C. 427. 


and executed in conſequence of the former decree. 
A galley was inſtantly furniſhed with every thing 


that might promote expedition. The Mitylenian 


deputies promiſed invaluable rewards to the rowers, 
But-the fate of a numerous, and lately flouriſhing 
community, ſtil} depended on the uncertainty of 
winds and currents. The firſt advice-boat had 
failed, as the meſſenger of bad news, with a flow 
and melancholy progreſs. The ſecond advanced 


with the rapid movement of joy. Not an adverſe 


blaſt oppoſed her courſe. The neceſſity of food 
and ſleep never reſtrained a moment the labour of 
the oar: and her diligence was rewarded by reach- 


ing Leſbos in time to check the e ee 
executioner. | 


The bloody ſentence had been juſt fead, even 
the orders had been iſſued for its execution, when 


the critical arrival of the Athenian galley con- 
verted the lamentable outcries, or gloomy deſpair 
of a whole republic, into expreſſions of admiration 
and gratitude, 

The puniſhment, however, of Mitylenẽ was ſtill 
ſufficiently ſeyere, even according to the rigorous 


maxims of Grecian policy. The priſoners, who 
had been ſent to Tenedos, were tranſported to 


Athens. They exceeded a thouſand in number, 
and were indiſeriminately condemned to death. 


Salæthus, the Spartan general, ſhared the ſame 


fate, after deſcending to many mean contri- 


; vances to ſave his life, The walls of Mitylené 


Were 
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were demoliſhed, its ſhipping was ſent to Athens, CHAP, 
and its territory, divided into three thouſand por-- . * 
tions, of which three hundred were conſecrated to © 
the gods, and the reſt diſtributed by lot among the 

people pf Athens. The Leſbians were ſtill allowed 

to cultivate, as tenants, their own fields, paying 

for each ſhare an annual rent h * 

nine ſhillings ſterling ®. | 

The activity and judgment of Paches than 8 Merit and 
fected an important conqueſt to his country, Pater :- 
Though the affairs of Leſbos might have required Paches. 
his undivided attention, he no ſooner was apprized 

of the appearance of the Peloponneſian fleet, than 

he immediately put to ſea, protected the allies of 

Athens, and chaſed the enemy from thoſe ſhores. 
During the whole time of his command, _ 

haved with firmneſs tempered b y humanity. But, 

at his return to Athens, he met "Us the Gs Ne 
ward of ſuperior merit. He was accuſed of mi- 
conduct; and finding. ſentence; ready to be pro: 
nounced againſt him, his e role obe. 
that he ſlew himſelf in court. 


The Spartan admiral, Alcidas, met, on the PRES 


other hand, with a reception (ſuch is the blindneſs (19s of 
of popular prejudice I) far better than his behaviour tan ficet. 
deſerved. The Peloponneſian fleet of forty ſail, 
imprudently intruſted to his command, ' retired in- 
| gloriouſly, after a moſt expenſive and fruitleſs ex- 
| 1 to the protection of their friendly har- 
bours. A northerly wind, however, drove them 


© Thoeydid p. ges. = 7 Plutarc. in Nicia, & in Avid, 
as Was | 'on 
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CHAP. en te ſhores of Crete; from ener they drop- 
3 ped in ſucceſſively to the port of Cyllene, which 


had recovered the difaſter inflicted on it by the 
Coreyreans at the beginning of the war, and be- 
come the ordinary rendezvous of the Pelo 

ſian fleet. In this place, Alcidas found thirteen 
gallies, commanded by Braſidas, a Spartan of 
diſtinguiſhed valour and abilities, purpoſely choſen 
to affiſt the admiral with his counſels. This ſmall 
ſquadron had orders to join the principal armament; 


with which the confederates, as their deſign had 


miſcarried at Leſbos, purpoſed to undertake an 
expedition to Corcyra, then n by the * 
mult of a moſt dangerous ſedition. | 
"Among the hoſtilities already related d 
the republics of Corinth and Coreyra, we deſcribed 
the enterpriſes by which the Corinthians took above 
twelve hundred Corcyrean priſoners. Many of 
theſe perſons were deſcended from the firſt families 
in the iſland; a cireumſtance on which the policy 
of Corinth founded an extenſive plan of artifice 
and ambition. The Corcyreans, inſtead of feel 


ing the rigours of captivity, or experiencing the 
ſtern ſeverity of republican reſentment, were treat- 


| ed with the liberal and endearing kindneſs of Gre- 
cian hoſpitality. Having acquired'their confidence 
by £ offices; the Corinthians infinuated to them, 
in the unguarded hours of convivial merriment, 
the — as well as the diſgrace of their oonnec- 
tion with Athens, the univerſal tyrant of her al- 
les; and repreſented their ſhameful ingratitude in 
deſerting Corinth, to which the colony of Corcyra 


owed . 
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owed not only its early happineſs and proſperity; © HA P. 
but its original eſtabliſhment and exiſtence. Theſe 
arguments, ſeaſonably repeated, and urged with 

much addreſs, at length proved effectual. The 
Corcyreans recovered their freedom, and returned 

to their native country; and while they pretended 

to be collecting the ſum of eight hundred talents. 

(about an hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſter- 

ling) to pay their ranſqm, they left nothing untried 

to detach Corcyra from the Athenian intereſt, _ 

Their firſt expedient for accompliſhing this pur- excitedan- 
poſe was, to traduce the popular leaders, who 5599. in 
were the moſt ſtedfaſt partizans of that republic. Corcyrs. 
Accuſations, impeachments, all the artifices and 
chicane of legal perſecution, were directed and 
played off againſt them. The demagogues, who 
were not of a temper to brook ſuch injuries, re- 
torted on their antagoniſts with equal ingenuity, 
and far ſuperior ſucceſs. Peithias, the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed advocate of the Athenian or demo- 
cratic party; accuſed five ringleaders of the oppoſite 
faction of having deſtroyed the fence which in- 
eloſed the groye of Jupiter; a treſpaſs eſtimated, 
by the Corcyrean law at a ſevere pecuniary pu- 
niſhment*, In vain the perſons accuſed denied the 
charge ; in vain, after conviction. before the ſenate, 
they fled as ſupplicants to the altars. They could 


obtain no mitigation of the amercement. The 


3 The fine was, for every pale a ſtater (one pound and nine pence 
ſterling). Such cauſes were frequent in other parts of Greece, as 
we learn from the oration of Lyſias in defence of a eitizen accuſed 
of cutting down a conſecrated olive. See the tranſlation of Lyſiaa 
and Iſocrates, p. 377. | 

dema- 
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demagogue was inflexible; and his influence with 


—— his colleagues in the ſenate, of which he happened 


Aſſaſſina- 
tion of the 
ema- 


Fogues. 


Sedition in 
Corcyra, 
Olymp. 
Ixxxviii. 2. 


A. C. 427, 


that year to be a member, determined them to exe- 
cute the law in its utmoſt rigour. 

Exaſperated by this ſeverity, and not doubting 
that during the adminiſtration of the preſent ſenate, 
many ſimilar proſecutions would be raiſed againſt 
them, the ariſtocratical party entered into a con- 
ſpiracy for defending themſelves and their country 
againſt the oppreſlive injuſtice of Athens and Athe- 


nian partizans. On this emergency they acted like 


men who knew the danger of delay. Having 
fortified their cauſe with a ſufficient number of ad- 


herents, they armed themſelves with concealed 


daggers, ſuddenly ruſhed into the ſenate-houſe, and 
aſſaſſinated Peithias, with ſixty of his friends, 
This boldneſs ſtruck their opponents with terror, 
Such perſons as felt themſelves moſt obnoxious to 
the conſpirators, immediately fled to the harbour, 
embarked, and failed to Athens. | 

The people of Corcyra, thus deprived of their 
leaders by an event equally unexpected and atro- 
cious, were ſeized with ſuch aſtoniſhment as ſuſ- 
pended their power of action. Before they had 
ſufficiently recovered themſelves to take the proper 
meaſures for revenge, or even for defence, the ar- 
rival of a Corinthian veſſel, and a Lacedæmonian 
embaſly, encouraged their opponents to attempt 
their deſtruction. The attack was made at the 
hour of full aſſembly ; the forum, or public ſquare, 
preſented a ſcene of horror; the ſtreets of Corcyra 
ſtreamed with blood. The unguarded citizens 

# were 
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were incapable of making; reſiſtance againſt ſuch CHAP. 
ſudden and unforeſeen fury. They fled in trepi- XVI. 


dation from the forum, and the more ſpacious 
ſtreets. Some took poſſeſſion of the citadel; others 
of the Hillæan harbour; and in general occupied, 
before evening, the higher and more remote parts 
of the town. Their adverſaries kept poſſeſſion of 


the market- place, around which moſt of their 


houſes ſtood, or aſſembled in the principal har- 
bour, that points towards Epirus, from which they 
expected ſuccour. The day following was ſpent in 
doubtful ſkirmiſhes, and in ſummoning. from the 
country the aſſiſtance of the peaſants, or rather 
flayes, by whom chiefly the lands of the iſland 
were cultivated. Theſe naturally ranged them- 

ſelves on the fide of the people: the Corcyrean 
women zealouſly embraced the ſame party, and 
fuſtained the tumult with more than female courage. 


One inactive day intervened, The partizans of 


ariſtocracy were reinforced by eight hundred auxi- 
liaries from the- continent of Epirus. But in- the 
ſucceeding engagement, the numbers and fury of 
the ſlaves, who ſeized the preſent opportunity to- 
reſent the barbarous cruelty of their reſpective 
maſters, and the generous ardour of the women, 
rendered the friends of liberty completely victo- 
rious. The vanquiſhed. fled towards the forum 


and the great harbour. Even theſe poſts they ſoon 


| deſpaired of being able to maintain; and, to eſcape 
immediate death, ſet. fire to the ſurrounding houſes, 
which being ſoon thrown into a blaze, preſented an 
eb obſtacle to the rage of the aſſailants. 

The 
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The moſt beautiful part of Corcyra was thus de: 
ſtroyed in one night; the houſes, ſhops, maga- 
zines; and much valuable merchandiſe, were to- 


tally conſumed; and had an eaſterly wind aided the 


An Athe- 
nian ſqua- 
Uron ar 
rives at 

| Corcyra, 


conflagration, the whole city muſt in a ſhort time 
have been reduced to aſhes. Amidſt this ſcene of 
confuſion and horror, the Corinthian galley; to- 
gether with the auxiliaries from Epirus, retired in 
conſternation from a place that ſeemed doomed to 
inevitable deſtruction. | Lt 

Next day twelve Athenian gallies arrived from 
Naupactus; containing, beſides their ordinary com- 
plement of men; five hundred heavy-armed Meſ- 
ſenians. Nicoſtratus, who commanded this arma- 
ment, had, upon the firſt intelligence of the ſedi- 
tion, haſtened with the utmoſt celerity to ſupport 
the cauſe of Athens and democracy. He had 
the good fortune not only to anticipate the Pelo- 
ponneſian ſquadron, which was ſo anxiouſly ex- 
pected by the enemy, but to find his friends tri- 
umphant. They had obtained, however, a melan- 
choly triumph 6ver the ſplendour of their country, 


which; if its factions were not ſpeedily reconciled, 


was threatened with total ruin. Nicoſtratus omit- 


ted nothing that ſeemed proper to heal the wounds 
of that afflicted commonwealth. By authority, 


entreaties, and commands, he perſuaded the con- 


tending parties to accommodate matters between 


themſelves, and to renew their alliance with Athens. 


Having happily terminated this buſineſs, he was 


intent on immediate departure; but the managers 
for the people propoſed, that he ſnould leave 
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of his ſhips with them, to deter the enemy from CHAP. 
any freſh commotion, and take in exchange five o 
theirs, which ſhould be inſtantly manned to attend 
him on his ſtation. With this propoſal he com- 
plied ; and the Corcyreans ſelected the mariners 
deſtined to ſail with Nicoſtratus. Thoſe named for 
this ſervice were, to a man, partizans of the oli- 
garchy and Lacedæmon: a circumſtance which 
created in them juſt alarm, leſt they. ſhould be 
tranſported to Athens, and, notwithſtanding the 
faith of treaties, condemned to death. They took 
refuge in the temple of Caſtor and Pollux: the aſ- 
ſurances of Nicoſtratus could ſcarcely remove them 
from this ſanctuary; and all his declarations and 
oaths were incapable to prevail on them to embark. 
The oppoſite party aſſerted, that this want of con- 
fidence betrayed not only the conſciouſneſs of paſt, 
but the fixed purpoſe of future, guilt ; and would 
have immediately diſpatched them with their dag- 
gers, had not Nicoſtratus interpoſed. Terrified at 
_ theſe proceedings, the unhappy victims of popular 
malice and ſuſpicion. aſſembled, to the number of 
four hundred, and retired with one accord, as ſup- 
plicants, to the temple of Juno. From this ſanc- 
tuary they were perſuaded to ariſe, and tranſported 
to a neighbouring iſland, or rather rock, ſmall, 
barren, and uninhabited. There they remained 
four days, ſupplicd barely with the means of ſub- 
ſiſtence, and impatiently. waiting their fate. 

In this poſture of affairs a numerous fleet was The Pelo. 
ſeen approaching from the ſouth. This was the axugy 
long- expected ſquadron of * three ſhips com- * 0 
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wunde by Alcidas and Braſidas. With the un- 
» fortunate flowneſs inherent in all the meaſures of 
the confederacy, this armament arrived too late to 
ſupport the ruined cauſe of their friends. The Pe- 
loponneſian commanders, however, might ſtill ew- 
pect to take an uſeleſs but agreeable vengeance on 
their enemies. To accompliſh this deſign they pre- 
pared to attack the harbour of Corcyra, while all 
was hurry and confuſion. The iſlanders had ſixty 
veſſels fit for ſea, in which they embarked with the 
utmoſt expedition, and ſucceſſively failed forth as 
each happened to be ready. Their ardour and im- 
patience diſdained the judicious advice of Nico- 
ſtratus, who alone, calm and unmoved amidſt a 


. ſcene of unexpected danger, exhorted them to keep 


the harbour until they were all prepared to advance 
in line of battle, generouſly offering, with his twelve 
Athenian gallies, to ſuſtain the firſt . 2 the 
enemy. \ 

The Peloponne lam, obſerving the notite arma- 
ment ſcattered and unſupported, divided their own 
fleet into two ſquadrons. The one, conſiſting of 
twenty gallies, attacked the Corcyreans; the other, 
amounting to thirty-three, endeavoured to ſurround 
the Athenians. But the addreſs of the Athenian 


mariners fruſtrated this attempt. Their front was 


extended with equal order and celerity. . They aſ- 


faulted, at once, the oppoſite wings of the Pelo- 


ponneſian fleet, intercepted their motion, and {kil- 
fully encircled them around, hoping to drive their 
ſhips againſt each other, and to throw them into 
univerſal diſorder. Perceiving theſe mancevuvres, 
88 | he 
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the ſhips which followed the Corcyreans left off the 
purſuit, and ſteered to ſupport the main ſquadron : 
and now, with their whole embodied ſtrength, they 


prepared to pour on the Athenians. Thele pru- 


dently declined the ſhock of ſuperior force : but 
the glory of their retreat was equal to a victory. 
They ſeaſonably ſhifted their helms, ſlowly and re- 
gularly gave way, and thus covered the retreat of 
their Corcyrean allies, who, having already loſt 
thirteen veſſels, were totally unable to renew the 
engagement, ö 

Having reached the harbour, the Corcyreans 


ſtill feared leſt the enemy, in purſuance of their 


victory, ſhould make a deſcent on the coaſt, and 
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even aſſault the city. But the manly counſels of 


Braſidas, who ſtrongly recommended the latter 
meaſure, were defeated by the timidity and inca- 
pacity of Alcidas. The Corcyreans ſeized, there- 


fore, the preſent opportuaity to remove the ſup- 
plicants from the uninhabited iſland to the temple 


of Juno, as leſs expoſed there, to be diſcovered 


and taken up by the Peloponneſian fleet. Next 


day they entered into accommodation with theſe 
unhappy. men, and even admitted ſeveral of them 
to embark in thirty veſſels, which they haſtily 
equipped, as the laſt defence of the iſland. - The 
Peloponneſians, meanwhile, ſtill prevented, by the 
daſtardly counſels of Alcidas, from attacking the 
capital, wrecked their reſentment on the adjacent 
territory. But before the dawn of the ſucceeding 
day, they were alarmed by lights on the northern 
ſhore of Leucadia, which, by their number and 
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difpobrion, ſignified the approach of an Athenian 


ar rr fleet of ſixty fail. 


The Athe- _ 
nians rein- 


ſorced. 


The Pelo- 
ponneſians 
retire from 
' Corcyra, 


The ſituation of the invaders was now extremely 
dangerous. If they ſtretched out to ſea, they 
might be obliged to encounter the unbroken vigour 
of the Athenians : if they cruiſed off the coaſt, they 
would be compelled to contend, not only with the 
power of Athens, but with the reſentment of Cor- 
cyra. One meaſure alone promiſed the hope of 
ſafety : it was immediately adopted. Having crept 
along the ſhore to Leucadia, they carried their veſ- 
ſels acroſs the iſthmusꝰ, afterwards buried in the 
ſea, but which then joined the peninſula, now the 
iſland of Leucas, to the adjacent coaſt of Acarna- 


nia. From thence failing through the narrow ſeas, 


which ſeparate the neighbouring iſles from the con- 
tinent, they eſcaped without diſcovery, and ſafely 


arrived in the harbour of Cyllene. 


_ Maſſacre 
of the La- 
cedæmo- 
nian parti- 
zans. 


The democratical party in Corcyra ſoon per- 
ceived the flight of the enemy, and deſcried the ap- 
proach of the Athenian fleet, commanded by Eu- 
rymedon. Theſe fortunate events, which ought 
in generous minds to have effaced the dark im- 
preſſions of enmity and revenge, only enabled the 
Corcyreans to diſplay the deep malignity of their 
character. They commanded the thirty gallies, re- 
cently manned, to paſs in review, and in proportion 
as they diſcovered their enemies, puniſhed them 
with immediate death. Fifty of the principal ci- 
tizens, who till clung to the altars in the temple 


9 D' Anville conſiders the ancient Leucadia as an iſland; piolemy 
ſpeaks of it as a peninſula, 


of 
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of Juno, they ſeduced from . aſylum, and in- 


ſtantly butchered. 


Politics and party formed the pretence for yio- 
lence, while individuals gratified their private paſ- 
fions, and wrecked vengeance on their perſonal 
foes. The ſedition became every hour more fierce : 
the confuſion thickened ; the whole city was filled 


with conſternation and horror. The altars and 


images of the gods were ſurrounded by votaries, 
whom even the terrors of a ſuperſtitious age could 
no longer protect. The miſerable yj&tims were 
dragged from the moſt revered temples, whoſe walls 
and pavement were now firſt ſtained with civil blood. 
Many withdrew. themſelves by a voluntary death 
from the fury of their enemies. In'every houſe, 


and in every family, ſcenes were tranſacted too hor- 


rid for deſcription. * Parents, children, brothers, 
and pretended friends, ſeized the defired moment 
for gratifying their latent malignity, and perpe- 


trating crimes without a name. The unfeeling Eu- 


rymedon (whoſe character, as will ſhortly appear, 
was a diſgrace to human nature) ſhewed neither 
ability nor inclination to ſtop the carnage. During 
the ſpace of ſix days that his fleet continued in the 
Corcyrean harbour, the actors in this lamentable 
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tragedy continually aggravated the enormity of their. 


guilt, and improved in the refinement of their 
cruelty. A dreadful calm ſucceeded this violent 
agitation. Five hundred partizans of ariſtocracy 
eſcaped to the coaſt of Epirus ; and the Athenian 

fleet retired. 
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The fugitives, inſtead of rejoicing in their abey, 
thought only of revenge. They ſent agents to 
Lacedzmon and Corinth. By deſcribing their ſuf- 
ferings to the aſtoniſhed Epirots, they excited their 
compaſſion, and acquired their aſſiſtance. The ſe- 
verity of the prevailing party in Corcyra increaſed 
the number of outlaws ; who, at length, finding 
themſelves ſufficiently powerful to attack and con- 
quer the iſland, which, from the moment of their 
baniſhment, they had infeſted by naval deſcents, 


failed with their whole ſtrength for that purpoſe in 


boats provided by the Barbarians. In landing at 
Corcyra, the rowers drove with ſuch violence againſt 


the ſhore, as broke many of their veſſels in pieces; 


nians 
again ar- 
rive in the 
iſland. 
Olymp. 
IxXXXVIIi. 4. 


A. C. 425. 


The Athe- 


the reſt they immediately burned, diſdaining fafety 
unleſs purchaſed by victory. This deſperate mea- 


fure deterred oppolition : they advanced, ſeized, 
and fortified, Mount Iftone ; a ſtrong poſt in the 


neighbourhood of the city, from which they ra- 


vaged the territory, and ſubjected their enemies to 
the multiplied evils of war and famine. 


An epidemical diſorder increaſed the meaſure 
of their calamities. The flames of civil diſcord, 
which had -never been thoroughly extinguiſhed, 
again broke out within the walls. The miſery of 
the Corcyreans was verging to deſpair, when an 


Athenian fleet of forty fail appeared off the coaſt. 


This armament was commanded by Eurymedon 


and Sophocles. It was principally deſtined againſt ' 


Sicily, as we ſhall have occaſion to relate, but or- 
dered in its voyage thither to touch at Corcyra, 
and 3 che affairs of that iſland. This unex- 


pected 
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pected aſſiſtance enabled the beſieged to become the 


beſiegers . The outworks and defences of Mount EF 


Iſtonẽ were ſucceſſively taken, the parties who de- 
fended them gradually retired to the more elevated 
branches, and, at length, to the very ſummit, of 
the mountain. They were on the point of being 
driyen from thence, and of falling into. the hands 
of enemies exaſperated by innumerable injuries ſuf- 
fered and inflicted. Alarmed by this reflection, 


2 


8 


they called out to the Athenians for quarter, and 


ſurrendered to Eurymedon and Sophocles, on con- 
dition that their fate ſnould be decided by the people 
of Athens. They were ſent priſoners to the ſmall 
iſland of Ptychia, till it ſhould .be found conve- 


nient to tranſport them to Athens, and commanded 
not to make any attempt to ſtir from thence under 
pain of annulling the capitulation which had been 


ted them. 
If the malignity of the Corcyrean populace had 


not exceeded the ordinary ſtandard of human pra- 
vity, their reſentment muſt have been ſoftened by 


the ſudden tranſition wrought by accident in their 
favour. But their firſt concern was to intercept 


the precarious clemency of Athens, and to aſſure _ 
the deſtruction of their adverſaries. This atro- 
cious deſign was executed by a ſtratagem equally 


deteſtable; uniting, by a ſingular combination, 


whatever is ſavage in ferocity, and baſe in perfidy. 


By means of proper agents diſpatched ſecretly to 
Ptychia, the leaders of the popular faction ac- 
quainted thoſe of the priſoners, with whom, in 
e times, they had reſpectively lived in ſome 
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habits of intimacy, that the Athenians had deter- 


. mined to give them up indiſcriminately to the fury 


of the populace. Pretending much regret that 
perſons in whom they once had ſo tender a con- 
cern, ſhould ſhare the common calamity, they ex- 
horted them, by all' poſſible means, to contrive 
their eſcape, and offered to provide them with 


a bark for that purpoſe. The known cruelty of 


Eurymedon made the artifice ſucceed. The bark 
was already launched from the iſland; the terms 
of the capitulation were thus infringed; the de- 


luded victims were apprehended in the very act of 


and of the 
Athenian 

command- 
ers, Eury- 
medon and 


Sophocles. 


departure, ſeized, bound, and delivered into ns 
hands of their inexorable enemies. 


The Athenian commanders, Dm: wary 
Sophocles, favoured the deceit, becauſe, as they 


were themſelves obliged to proceed towards Sicily, 
they envied the honour that would: accrue: to their 


ſucceſſors in conducting the captives to Athens. 


To gratify this meanneſs of ſoul without example, 


Unexam- 
led bar- 
arities 

commit- 

ted in Cor. 

EFra, 


they permitted barbarities beyond relief. 
The unhappy priſoners were firſt confined in a 
dungeon. Dragged ſucceſſively from thence, in 
parties of twenty at a time, they were compelled 
to paſs in pairs, their hands tied behind their 


backs, between two ranks of their enemies, armed 


with whips, prongs, and every inſtrument of licen- 
tious and diſgraceful torture. The vwretches left 


in priſon were long ignorant of the ignominious 
- cruelty inflicted on their companions: but, as ſoon 
as they learned the abominable ſcenes tranſacted 
5 On they refuſed ro quit their confinement, 


guarded 
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guarded the entrance, and invited, with one con- © HA F. 


ſent, the Athenians to murder them. But the 


Athenians wanted either humanity or firmneſs to 
commit this kind cruelty. The Corcyrean popu- 
lace ventured not to force a paſſage from deſpair. 
They mounted the priſon walls, uncovered the 
roof, and overwhelmed thoſe below with ſtones, 
darts, and arrows. Theſe weapons were deſtruc- 
tive to many, and furniſhed others with the means 
of deſtroying - themſelves, or each other. They 
laid down their heads, opened their breaſts, ex- 
poſed their necks, mutually ſoliciting, in plaintive 
or frantic accents, the fatal ſtroke. The whole 
night (for the night inter vened) was ſpent in this 


horrid ſcene; and the morning preſented a ſpectacle 


too ſhocking for deſcription. The obdurate hearts 
of the Corcyreans were incapable of pity or re- 
morſe; but their relenting eyes could not bear the 
ſight ; and they commanded the bodies of their 
fellow-citizens, now breathleſs or expiring, to be 
thrown on carts, and conveyed without the walls. 
Thus ended the ſedition of Corcyra*?; but its 
conſequences were not ſoon to end. T he conta- 
gion of that unhappy iſland engendered a political 


malady, - which ſpread its baneful influence over 


Greece. The ariſtocratical, and ſtill more, the 


popular governments of that country, had ever 
been liable to faction, which occaſionally blazed 


into ſedition. But this morbid tendency, conge- 
nial to the conſtitution of republics, thenceforth 
aſſumed a more dangerous appearance, and be- 


10 Thucydid, p. 220225, 


trayed 
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CHAP. trayed more alarming ſymptoms. In every repub- 

wy lic, and almoſt in every city, the intriguing and 
ambitious found the ready protection of Athens, 
or of Sparta, according as their ſelfiſh and guilty 

- deſigns were ſcreened under the pretence of main- 
taining the prerogatives of the nobles, or aſſerting 
the privileges of the people. A virtuous and mo- 

. derate ariſtocracy, an equal impartial freedom, 
theſe were the colourings which ſerved to juſtify 
violence, and varniſh guilt. Sheltered by the 
ſpecious coverings of fair names, the prodigal aſ- 
ſaſſin delivered himſelf from the importunity of 
his creditor. The father, with unnatural cruelty, 
puniſhed the licentious extravagance of his ſon : 
the ſon avenged, by parricide, the ſtern ſeverity of 
his father. The debates of the public aſſembly 
were decided by the ſword. Not fatisfied with 
victory, men thirſted for blood. This general 
diſorder overwhelmed laws human and divine. 
The ordinary courſe of events was reverſed : ſenti- 
ments loſt their natural force, and words their | 
uſual meaning **. Dulneſs and ſtupidity triumphed 
over abilities and refinement ; for while the crafty 
and ingenious were laying fine-ſpun ſnares for 
their enemies, men of blunter minds had imme- 
diate recourſe to the ſword and poignard. This 

ſucceſsful audacity was termed manly enterpriſe ; 
ferocity aſſumed the name of courage; faction and 
ambition paſſed for patriotiſm and magnanimuty ; 
perfidy was called prudence ; cunning, wiſdom.; 
every vice was clothed in the garb of every-virtue: 


11 Thucydid. p. 227, & ſeqq. 


while 
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while juſtice, moderation, and candour, were brand- C — — P. 
ed as weakneſs, cowardice, meanneſs of ſoul, andi 
indifference to the public intereſt. Such was the 
perverſion of ſentiment, and ſuch the corruption of 
language, firſt engendered amidſt the turbulence 
of Grecian factions, and too faithfully imitated, 
as far as the ſoft effeminacy of modern manners 
will permit, by the diſcontented and ſeditious of 
later times—Wretched and deteſtable deluſions, 
by which wicked men deceive and ruin the public 


and themſelves. 
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Phyſical Calamities conſpire with the Evils of War. 
— Athenian Expedition int Ætolia.—Victories 

of Demoſthenes. —He fortifies Pybus.—Blocks up 
the Spartans in Spbacteria.— Ibe Spartans ſolicit 

 Peace.——Artifices and Imprudence of Cleon.— 
His unmerited Succeſs. ——Ridiculed by Ariſto- 
phanes.— Athenian Conqueſts.—Battle of Delium. 
—Commotions in Thrace, Expedition of Braſi- 
das. JTruce for a Year..-The War renewed. 
Battle of Ampbipolis.— Peace of Nicias.—-Diſ- 
JE of the Spartan Allies. 


T would be agreeable to diverſify the dark and 

melancholy ſcenes of the Peloponneſian war, 
by introducing occurrences and tranſactions of a 
different and more pleaſing kind. But ſuch, un- 
fortunately, is the ſettled gloom of our preſent 
ſubject, that the epiſodes &mmonly reflect the 
ſame colour with the principal action. The mi- 


A. C. 427. ſerable period now under our review, and already 


diſtinguiſhed by revolt and ſedition, was ſtill far- 
ther deformed by a return of the peſtilence, and 
by innumerable earthquakes. The diſeaſe carried 
off five thouſand Athenian troops, and a great 
but uncertain number of other citizens. It raged, 
during a twelvemonth, with unabating violence ; 
many remedies were employed, but all equally 
ine ffectual. The poiſon at length ſpent its force, 
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and the malady diſappeared by a flow and inſenſi- © N 
ble progreſs, ſimilar to that obſerved in the LeEÆ.. 
vant, and other parts of the world, which are till 

liable to be viſited” by this dreadful calamity *. 

The earthquakes alarmed Attica and Bceotia, but 

proved moſt deſtructive in the neighbouring iſles. 

The dreadful concuſſions of the land were accom- 

panied, or perhaps produced, by a violent agitation 

of the ſea. The reflux of the waves overwhelmed 

the flouriſhing city of Orobia, on the weſtern coaſt 

of Eubcea. Similar diſaſters happened in the Olymp. 
ſmall iſlands of Atalanta and Peperathus. Nor A. C. 42. 
did theſe alarming events terminate the afflictions 

of the Greeks; for Nature, as if ſne had delighted 

to produce at one period every thing moſt awful, 

poured forth a torrent of fire from Mount Etna, 

which demoliſhed the induſtrious labours of the 
Cataneans. A dreadful eruption had happened 

fifty years before this period; and the preſent was 


the third, and moſt memorable, by which Sicily 


had been agitated and inflamed, ſince the coaſts of 
that iſland were adorned by Grecian colonies*, 

If the Peloponneſian war had not been carried Expediciva 
on with an animoſity unknown to the mildneſs of end- 
modern times, the long ſufferings of the contend- tolia. 
ing parties would have diſpoſed' them eagerly to Dons . 
deſire the bleſſings of tranquillity; But ſuch viru- A. C. 425. 
lent paſſions rankled in Athens and Sparta, that 


os ee were equally balanced, and the 


x 3 de Toncnabort, vol, ii, Diſcourſe on the Plague, in the 
Phil, Trauſ, vol. Ixive 
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capitals of both republics were ſecure, no combi- 
nation of adverſe circumſtances ſeemed ſufficient to 


determine either ſide to purchaſe peace by the 


ſmalleſt diminution of honour; Yet to this neceſ- 


ſicy, Sparta in the following year was reduced by 


Miſunder- 
Randing 
among the 
Athenian 
allies. 


1 * 


a train of events, equally ſudden and ſingular. 
Demoſthenes, a general of merit and enterpriſe, 
commanded the Athenian forces at Naupactus. 
This town, as related above, had been beſtowed 
on the unfortunate Meſſenians; by whoſe aſſiſtance, 
together with that of the Athenian allies in Acar- 
nania, Cephallenia, and Zacynthus, Demoſthenes 


undertook. to reduce the hoſtile provinces of Ætolia, 


Ambracia, and Leucadia. But the operations ne- 
ceſſary for this purpoſe were obſtructed by the 
jealouſies and diſſenſions which prevailed among 
the confederates; each ſtate inſiſting, that the whole 


force of the war ſhould be immediately directed 
againſt its particular enemies. 1 96 


The allied army, thus diſtracted by contrariety, ' 
and weakened by defection, performed nothing de- 
ciſive againſt Leucadia or Ambracia. In Xtolia 


they were extremely unfortunate. The Meſſenians, 
who were continually haraſſed hy the natives of 
that barbarous province, perſuaded, Demoſthenes 
that it would be eaſy to over-run their country, 
before the inhabitants, who lived in ſcattered vil- 


lages widely ſeparated from each other, could col- 


lect their force, or attempt reſiſtance. In purſu- 
ance of this advice, Demoſthenes entered Ætolia, 


took and plundered the towns, md drove the in- 


habitants before him. During ſeveral days he 
10 marched 
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murched unrefiſted; but having proceeded to Egi- o N- 


tium, the principal, or rather only er the pro- 8 —. 4 


vince, he found that his deſign had by no means 
eſcaped the notice of the enemy. EÆgitium is 
ſituate among lofty mountains, and about ten 
miles diſtant from the Corinthian gulf. Among 
theſe intricate and almoſt inacceſſible heights, the 
flower of the Etolian nation was poſted. Even 
the moſt diſtant tribes had- come up, before the 
confederate army entered their borders. 

#gitium was ſtormed ; but the inhabitants 
eſcaped to their countrymen concealed among the 
mountains. While the Athenians and their allies 
purſued them, the Ætolians ruſhed, in ſeparate 
bodies, from different eminences, and checked the 


purſuers with their darts and javelins. Having 


diſcharged their miſſile weapons, they retired, be- 
ing light-armed, and incapable to reſiſt the im- 


Sin 
m 


e of 


battle. 


preſſion of pikemen. New detachments continu- - 


ally poured forth from the mountains, and in all 
directions annoyed the confederates. The latter 
loſt no ground, as long as their archers had darts, 
and were able to uſe them. But when the greateſt 
part of their light troops were wounded or lain, 
the heavy-armed men began to give way. They 
ſtill, however, maintained their order; and the 
battle long continued, in alternate purſuits and re- 
treats, the ZEtolians always flying before the ene- 
my as ſoon as they had diſcharged their javelins. 
But at length the confederates were exhauſted by 
ſo many repeated charges, and totally defeated by 
opponents who durſt not wait their approach. 
Their 
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nate iſſue 
of the ex. 


pedition. 


Demoſthe- 


nes de. 
fends Nan. 
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Their tondüctors through this intricate cot 
had all periſhed. They miſtoole their road to "the 
fea. The enemy were light-armed, and in their own 
territories. © The purſuit, therefore, was niuſfually 
deſtructibe. Many fell into caverns, or tumbled 
headlong from precipices. A large party wandered 
into an impervious wood, which being ſet on fire 
by the enemy, confumed them in its flames. R 
miſerable remnant returned to Naupactus, afflicted 
by the loſs of their companions; and highly mor- 
tified at being defeated by Barbarians, alike 185 
norant of the rules of war, and of the laws of civil 
ſociety, who ſpoke an ee dialect, and fed 
on raw fleſh *. - n 

This diſaſter deterred De moſthenes dete return 
ing to Athens, till fortune gave him an opportu- 
nity to retrieve the honour of his arms. The 
Ftolians and Ambraciots, the moſt formidable 
enemies of the republic on that weſtern cdaſt of 
Greece, ſolicited and obtained aſſiſtance froffi La- 
cedæmon and Corinth, vigorouſly attacked the 
towns of Naupactus and Amphilochian Argos, and 
threatened to' reduce the whole province of Acar- 


naiia, in which the latter was ſituated. The vi-! 


Defeats the 
Atolians 
and Am- 
braciots. 


gilance and activity of Demoſthenes not only ſaved 
theſe important cities, but obtained the moſt ſignal 
advantages over the aſſailants. With Frofound- 
military ſkill he divided the ſtrength of the enemy, . 
and, by a well conducted ſtratagem, totally defeated: 
the Ambraciots among the- heights of Tdomene. 
A ſtrong detachment of that brave nation had ad- 


3 + Thweydid. P- 237, & beg. 553 
vanced 
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vanced the preceding day to Olpe, a place fortified enge 
T by the Acarnanians, ES NS OI 
' juſtice. ' Demoſthenes obliged them to retreat with 

conſiderable loſs, and intercepted their return home- - 

ward. Meanwhile the collected force of the Am- 
[ 
; 


braciots marched to ſupport their detachment, with 
whoſe "misfortunes they were totally unacquainted. 
Appriſed of 'this deſign, Demoſthenes beſet the 
paſſes, and ſeized the moſt advantageous poſts on 
their route. With the remainder of his force he 
advanced to attack them in front. They had al- 
ready proceeded to Idomenẽ, and DER on the 
ö loweſt ridge of that mountain !. 

Demoſthenes placed his Meſſenians in ths van, Surpriſes 
and commanded them, as they marched along, to cap. 
diſcourſe in their Doric dialect. This circumſtance, 
as the morning was yet in its dawn, effectually pre- 

vented the advanced guards from ſuſpecting 2 
to be enemies. Demoſthenes then ruſhed forward 
witch che Meſſenians and Arcanians. The Am- 
braciots were yet in their beds. The camp was no 
ſooner aſſaulted, than the rout began. Many were 
ſlain on the ſpot; the reſt fled amain; but the 
were beſet, and the purſuers light- armed. 
Some ran to the ſea, and beheld a new object of 
terror, in ſome Athenian ſhips then cruiſing on the 
coaſt. Amidſt this complication of calamities, they 
plunged into the water, and ſwam to the hoſtile 
| fquadron, chooſing rather to be deſtroyed by the 
Athenians, than by the enemies from whom they 
had eſcaped. 
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On the following day, the. victors, who remained 


. ſtripping. the dead, and erecting a 


retreat from Olpz. This herald knew nothing 


trophy, were addreſſed by a herald ſent on the part 
of the detachment who had ſo much hifered in ins 


of the freſh diſaſter that had befallen his country- 
men. Obſerving the arms of the Ambraciots, he 
was aſtoniſhed at their number. The victots per- 
ceiving his ſurpriſe, aſked him, before he explained 
his commiſſion, What he judged to be the 
amount of the ſlain?” Not more than two 
' hundred,” replied the herald. The demander 
then ſaid, © It ſhould ſeem otherwiſe, for there are 
the arms of more than a thouſand men. The he- 
rald rejoined, © They cannot then belong to our 
party.” The other replied, They muſt, if you 
fought yeſterday at Idomenẽ. We fought no 
where yeſterday ; we ſuffered the day before, in 
our retreat from Olpz.” * But we fought yeſter- 
day againſt theſe Ambraciots, who were marching _ 
to your relief.” When the herald heard this, he 
burſt into a groan, and went abruptly off, without 
further explaining his commiſſions. 

Theſe important ſucceſſes enabled Demoſthenes 
to return with honour to Athens. The term of 
his military command had expired; but his mind 


p. could not brook inativity. He therefore ſolicited 


permiſſion to accompany, as a volunteer, the ar- 
mament which failed to Corcyra, the ſyccels of 
which has already been related, with leave # em- 


5 They, p. 244 & bag. 


ploy 
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ploy tie Mefſenians, whom he carried along with CHAP. 
him, on the coaſt of Peloponneſus, ſhould any op- ay 


pottimity occur there, for promoting the public - 
ſeryice. While the fleet lowly coaſted along the Emotions 


ſouthern ſhores of that peninſula, the Meſſeniatis of 'b* ._ 
viewed, with mingled: joy and ſurrow, the long an a the 


loſt, but ſtill beloved, ſeats of their anceſtors. They ſight of 


their na- 


regretted, in particular, the decay of ancient Pylug, e ore. 
che royal reſidence of their admired Neſtor, whoſt 
youtli had been adorned by valour, and his age re- 
- nowned for wiſdom. Their immortal reſentment 
againſt Sparta was inflamed by beholding the ruins 
of Mefſene. A thouſand ideas and fentiments, 
which time had obliterated, revived at the ſight of 
their native ſhores. iT 
When the tumult of ke emotions ſubſided, The At 
they explaincd their feelings to Demoſthenes, and Birth. 
6 each other. He ſuggeſted, or at kaſt warmly for Fy- 
approved, the deſign of landing, and rebuilding 
Pylus, which had been abandoned by the Spartans, 
though it enjoyed a convenient harbour, and was 
ſtrongly fortified by nature. Demoſthenes pro- 
poſed this meaſure to Eurymedon and Sophocles, 
Who anſwered him with the inſolence congenial to 
of i heir character, © That there were many. barren 
4 capes on the coaſt of Peloponne ſus, which thoſe 
might fortify who wiſhed to entail an uſeleſs ex- 
peace on their country.” He next applied to the 
of ſeyeral captains of the flect, and even to the infe- 
* rior officers, but without better ſucceſs, although 
. he aſſured them that the place abounded in wood 
| and _ with which a wall, ſufficient for defence, 
| SS: might 
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might ſpeedily be completed. He had deſiſted 
from farther intreaties, when a fortunate ſtorm 


This circumſtance; enabled him to renew his in- 


ſtances with greater force, alleging that the events 


of fortune confirmed the expediency of the under- 
taking. At length the failors and ſoldiers, weary 


of idleneſs (for the weather prevented them from 


putting to ſea), began the work of their own ac- 


cord; and carried it on with ſuch vigour and acti- 


vity, that in fix days the place was ftrongly fortified 


on every ſide.. The Athenian fleet then pro- 
ceeded to Corcyra, Demoſthenes retaining Toy 


five ſhips to guard this new acquiſition. | | 


The Spartans were no ſooner appriſed of this 


- daring meaſure, than they withdrew their army 


from its annual incurſion into Attica, and recalled 
their fleet from Corcyra. The citizens, reſiding 


at home, immediately flew to arms, and marched 


towards Pylus, which was only fifty miles diſtant 


from their capital. They found the new fortreſs 


ſo well prepared for defence, that nothing 'could 
be undertaken againſt it with any proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs, until their whole forces had aſſembled. This 
occaſioned but a ſhort delay: after which Pylus 
was vigorouſly affaulted' by ſea and land. The 


| walls were weakeſt towards the harbour; the en- 


trance of which, however, was ſo narrow, that only 


two ſhips could fail into it abreaſt. Here the at- 


tack was moſt furious, and the reſiſtance moſt ob- 
ſtinate. neee 007 


Demoſ- 
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Demoſthenes encouraged his troops by his voice CHAP.) 
and arm. The gallant Braſidas, a man deſtined to wnynns 
act ſuch an illuſtrious: part in the following ſcenes. Bs? 
of the war, called out to the Lacedzmonian pilots das. 
to drive againſt the beach; and exhorted them, by 
the deſtruction of their ſhips, to ſave the honour 
of their country. He farther recommended u; 
boldneſs by his example, but in performing it, re- 
ceived. a wound which rendered him inſenſible. 

His body dropped into the ſea, ſeemingly deprived 3 
of life, but was recovered by the affectionate zeal 
of his attendants. - When his ſenſes returned, he 
perceiyed the loſs of his ſhield, a matter highly 
puniſhable by the Spartan laws, if the ſhield. of 
Braſidas had not been loſt with more gary, chan, 


ever ſhield was defended 7. 


During three days, Demoſthenes, with very un |About 
equal ſtrength, reſiſted the enemy; when the ap- el 2 
proach of the Athenian fleet from Corcyra, which — 
he had appriſed of his danger, terminated the in- vp in 
credible labours of his exhauſted garriſon. A na- Sphatte- 
val engagement enſued, in which the Lacedæmo- | 
nians were defeated. - But neither this defeat, nor 
the loſs of five ſhips, nor the total diſperſion of 
their fleet, nor the unexpected relief of Pylus, gave 
them ſo much uneaſineſs, as an event principally 


occaſioned by their own imprudence. The iſland 


of Sphacteria, ſcarce two miles in circumference, 
barren, woody, and uninhabited, lies before the RE 
harbour of Pylus. In this iſland the Spartans had ' 
7 Thucydid. p. 258, | | | | 
BL ©. et poſted 
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poſted four hundred and twenty heavy-armed.mem, 
with a much greater proportion of Helots, not e - 


flecting chat the Athenians, as ſoon as they had 
reſumed the command of the neighbouring ſea, 


Confterna- 
tion in 
Sparta. 


muſt have theſe forces at their de votion. This 


circumſtance occurred not to the Spartans till after 
their defeat; and then affected them the more 
deeply, becauſe the troops blocked up in the iſland 
belonged to the firſt families of the republic. 
Advice of this misfortune was immediately ſent 
to the capital. The annual magiſtrates, attended 
by a depuration of the ſenate, haſtened to examine 
matters on the ſpot. The evil appeared to be in- 
capable of remedy; and of fuch importanee was 
this body of Spartans to the community, that all 
preſent agreed in the neceſſity of ſoliciting a truce, 


until ambaſſadors were ſent to Athens to treat of a 


general peace. The Athenians granted a ſuſpen- 
ſion of hoſtilities, on condition that the Spartans, as 


a pledge of their fincerity, ſurrendered their whole. 
fleet (conſiſting of about fixty veſſels) into the har- 


bour of Pylus. Even this mortifying propoſal 
was accepted. Twenty days were conſumed in 
the embaſly ; during which time the troops inter- 
cepted in Sphacteria were ſupplied with a ſtated pro- 


Portion of meal, meat, and wine , that of the free - 


' Thueydides does not aſcertain the quantity of meat. He boys, 
two chienixes of meal, and two cotyls of wine; that is, two pints of | 
mea}, and one pint of wine Engliſh meaſure, a very ſmall allowance ; 
but the Athenians were afraid left the beſieged might hoard their 
proviſions, if allowed more for daily ſupport; which, if the nego- 


ciation failed, would enable them to hold out the place longer than 
they could otherwiſe bave done. 


men 
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men amounting to double the quantity allowed to o 


the ſlaves. n SANs $41 


an audience at Athens, they artfully apologized for | 
the intended length of their diſcourſes. In all 
their tranſactions with the Greeks, they had hither - 


to affected the dignified brevity o inſpired by con- 


ſcious pre-eminence: © Yet on the preſent occa- 
ſion, they allowed that it was neceſſary to explain, 


. . A 
When the Spartan ambaſſadors were admitted to The 


tans ſolicit 


peace. 


at ſome length, the advantages which would reſult 


to all Greece, and particularly to Athens herſelf, 
if the latter accepted the treaty and alliance, the 
free gifts of © unfeigned friendſhip, ſpontaneouſly 
offered by Sparta, They pretended not to conceal 
or extenuate the greatneſs of their misfortune ; but 
the Athenians ought alſo to remember the viciſſi 
tudes of war. It was full time to embrace a hear- 
ty reconcilement, and to terminate the calamities 
of their common country. The war had as yet 


been carried on with more emulation than hatred; 


neither party had been reduced to extremity, nor 
had any incurable evil been yet inflicted or ſuffered. 


Terms of agreement, if accepted in the moment 


of victory, would redound to the glory of Athens; 
if rejected, would aſcertain, who were the authors 
of the war, and to whom the public calamities 
ought thenceforth to be imputed ; ſince it was well 
known, that if Athens and Sparta were unanimous, 
no power in Greece would venture to 8 their 
commands. | 


: 4 Trends. 
10 Thucydid. p. 262, & ſeqq. | 
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The meek ſpirit of this diſcourſe only diſcovered 
to the Athenians the full extent of their gyod for- 
tune, of which chey determined completely; to 
avail- themſelves. Inſtigated by the violence of 
Cleon, they anſwered the ambaſſadors with great 


haughtineſs; demanding, as -preliminaries to the 


treaty, that the Spartans in Sphacteria ſhould be 
ſent to Athens; and that ſeveral places of great im- 
portance, belonging to the Spartans or their allies, 
ſhould be delivered into their hands. Theſe lofty: 
pretenſions, which were by no means: juſtified by 
military ſucceſs, appeared totally inadmiſſible to 
the amvaſacors,: who. an in . to the 
Spartan camp. 

Nothing, ĩt was boa . be eee 
the moderation of Athens; but it was expected 
from her juſtice, that ſhe would reſtore the fleet, 
which had been ſurrendered as a pledge of the 
treaty. Even this was, on various pretences, de- 
nied. Both parties, therefore, prepared for ho- 
ſtilities; the Athenians to maintain their and 

the Spartans to avenge it. 

The former employed the operation of famine, 
as the readieſt and leaſt dangerous mode of re- 
ducing the ſoldiers in Sphacteria. The Athenian 


fleet, now greatly augmented, carefully "guarded 


the iſland, night and day. But notwithſtanding 
their utmoſt nen ſmall veſſels ewailed them an 


u The Athenians obje ed, « an ter 4 a. their. - a | 
during the ſuſpenſion of hoſlilities, xz: a un at „ and 


other matters of little FRY you e 43p with þ bis Rong im- 
JI p- 266. . - : 


" ſelves 
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{lves.of ſtorms: add. darkneſs to. throw proviſions C HAP. | 
into the place; a ſervice undertaken by flayes from. — 
the promiſe of liberty; and by freemen, from the, 
proſpect of great pecuniary rewards. The Athe- 
nians redoubled their diligence, and often inter- 
cepted theſe victuallera ; but they found it more 
difficult to interrupt the expert divers, who, plung- 
ing deep under water, dragged. after them bottles 
of leather,. filled with honey and flour. The 
blockade was thus fruitleGly. protracted ſeveral 
weeks. Demoſthenes was averſe to attack an iſland 
difficult. of acceſs, covered with wood, . deſtitute. of | 
reads; and defended an the. ſide of Pylus by a na- 
tural fortification, ſtrengthened by art. Meanwhile. 
the -4 began to ſuffer IS Es 
their dunn. Their garriſon. in Pylus was cloſely. or 
preſſed by the enemy ; there: was, but one ſource 
of freſh, water, and that ſcanty, in the place; pro- 
a viſions grew ſcarce: the barrenneſs of the neigh- 
5 bouring; 6oalt-afforded, no ſupply: While the) be- 
fſieged the Spartans, they n experienced. | 
'1 the hardſhips of a ſiege... H Seed Je bd? 
When their; ſituation; as.reported 5 Artifices-' 
1 the aſſembly, fell into commotion: many clamoured er | 
p againſt, Demoſthenes, ſeyeral accuſed Clean. The Cle. 
1 artful, demagogue, whoſe oppoſition had chiefly: 
prevented. an adyantageous.peace. with Sparta, af-' 
feed. to diſbelie ve the intelligence, and adviſed 
0 ſending men of approved confidence to Pylus, in 
N order to detect thi impoſture, . The pulace 
2 called aloud, “ that Cleon himſelf gt 
| take that commiſſion,” But the diſſembler dreaded 
to 
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«4 to become the dupe of his own artifice: He per- 
GC ceived, that if he went to Pylus, he muſt, at His 


return, either acknowledge the truth of the report, 


and thus be ſubjected to immediate ſhame, or fa- 


bricate falſe intelligence, and thus be expoſed*to 


future puniſhment. * He therefore eluded his d 


* 


propofal, by declaring, „ that it ill became the 
dignity of Athens to ſtoop to a formal and tedious 


examination; and that, whatever were the ſtate of 


rhe armament, if che commanders acted like men; 


Character 
of Nicias. 


they might take Sphacteria in a few days: that 


if be had the honour t6 be general, he would fail 
to che iNand with a ſmall — N 
ind take it at the firit onſet. OD 4 Roo 
Theſe farcaſtic obſervations were chiefly drected 
agalnſt Nicias, one of the generals actually preſent 
in the aſſembly ; ; 4 man of virtuous, but timid dif- 


poſition; endowed with much prudence, and little 


enterpriſe ; poſſeſſed of moderate abilities, and im- 


prey ah riches; a zealous partizan of ariſtocracy; 
eee Cleo; Wt NICE 


as the worſt enemy of his country. 
A perſon of this chather; esd not be inch 


| inclined to engage in che hazardous expedition to 
Sphacteria. When the Athemans, with' the uſual 


licentiouſneſs that prevailed in their affemblies, 


called but to Cleon, “that if che enterpriſe ap- 


peared ſo eafy, it would better fut the extent of 
his abilities: Nicias roſe up, and immediately 
offered to cede to him the command. Cleon at 
firſt accepted it, thinking Nicias's propoſal merely 
a feint ; but when the latter appeared in earneſt, his 


4 adverſary 
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adverſary. drew back, alleging, ** that Nicias, not 8 
Cleon, Was general“ The Athenians, with the Goon 
malicious pleaſantry natural to the multitude, preſſed 
Clean the cloſer, the more cagerly he receded. He 
was at length overcome by their inaportunity, but 

hot forſaken by his impudence **. Advancing to — 
the middle of che affembly, he declared, < that the later; 
he was not afraid of the Lacedæmonians; and en- 
gaged, in twenty days, to bring the Spartans as 
priſoners to Athens, or to die in the attempt. 

This heroical language excited laughter among the 


multitude; the wiſe rejoiced in thinking, that they 


muſt obtain one of two advantages, either the de- 
ſtruction of a turbulent demagogue (which they 
rather 2 or at e Mn: ls in 


146510 115 
Sarees .. I IO 


The latter event, was edel by an artidents which is 
while ſome ſoldiers were. preparing. their victuals, rd. 
the wood was ſet on fire, and long burned, unper-! cent 
ceived, till a briſ gale ariſing, the conflagration — 
raged. with ſuch violence, as threatened to con- . 5. 
fume the iſland. This unforeſeen diſaſter diſcloſed 


the ſtrength and poſition of the Spartans ; and De- 


moſthenes was actually preparing to attack them, 
when Cleon, with his light- armed troops, arrive 
in the camp. The ifland was invaded during 


night; the advanced guards were taken or ſlain. 


ne 
½ Thorydid. p. 271. 


3 H nr amour, ——— the the. A little 
alteration in the text will give the meaning which I preferred as 
moſt agreeable to what follows; but the other tranſlation better las 


the 5 character of Cleon, 


ſeventy 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſeventy ſnips. The main body of the enemy re- 
tired to the ſtrong poſt oppoſite to Pylus, haraſſed 
in their march by ſhowers of arrows, ſtones, and 
darts, involved in the aſhes of the burnt: wood, 


which mounting widely into the air, on all ſides 


| intercepted their fight, and-increaſcd the gloom. of 


battle. The Spertans, cloſely-embodied; and pre- 


ſenting a dreadful front to the aſſailants, made good 
their retreat. Having occupied the deſtined poſt, 
they boldly deſended it wherever the enemy ap- 
proached, for the nature of the ground hindered 
it from being ſurrounded. The Athenians uſed 
their utmoſt efforts to repel and overcome them; 
and during the greateſt part of the day, both parties 
obſtinately perſevered in the ir purpoſe, under the 
painful preſſures of battle, thirſt, and a burnigg 
ſun. At length the Meſſenians, whoſe ardour had 
been ſignally diſtinguiſhed in every part of this en- 
terpriſe, diſcovered, an unknown Path leading to 


— eminence which deſended the Lacedæmonian 


Tue Spar- 


tanz in 


Sphacteria 
carried 
priſoners 
to Athens. 


The Spartans were thus encompaſſed on all 
ade and reduced to a ſimilar ſituation to that of 


their illuſtrious aden who Gall * There 
mopyle. ... 
Nor did their — OF er Ss 
of Leonidas. Their general, Epitades, was ſlain, 
Hippagretes was dying of his wounds. -Styphon, 
dhe third in command, ſtill exhorted them to per- 
ſevere. But Demoſthenes and Cleon, deſirous ra- 
ther to carry them priſeners to. Athens, than to 
put them to death, invited them, by the loud pro- 
clamation of a n to * down their arms, 
The 


rr 
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e 


been fo ſparing of the proviſions conveyed" to them 
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The greater part dropped-their ſhields, and waved 
their hands, in token of compliance. A confer: 
ence followed between Demoſthenes and Cleon on 
one fide; and Styphon on the other. Styphon: de- 
fired leave to ſend over to the Lacedæmonians on 


the continent for advice. Several meſſages paſſed 


between them; in che laſt of which it was ſaid, 
i« the Lacedæmonians permit you to conſult your 
q you ſubmit to nothing baſe:” 

in conſequence, of which determination, - they ſur· 
rendered their arms and their perſons. They were 
conducted to Athens, within the time aſſigned: by 
Clebn; having held our fifty - two days after the ex- 
piration of the truce, during which time they had 


by the extraordinary means above mentioned, that, 
when the place was as nd ts AY 
ane nde 

The Athenians withdrew hater Netz leaving 'A 
ag garriſon in Pylus, which was ſoon reinforced 
by an enterpriſing body of Meſſenĩans from Naupac- 
tus. The Meſſenians, though poſſeſſed of no more 
than one barren cape on their native and once happy 
coaſt, reſumed their inveterate hatred againſt Sparta, 
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— 


Humilia- 


tion of 


Sparta. 


whoſe territories they continually infeſted by incu-᷑ 


ſions, or haraſſed by alarms. This ſpecies of war, 


deſtructive in itſelf, was rendered ſtill more dan- 


gerous by the revolts of the Helots, attracted hy 
every motive of affection towards their ancient 


| kinfmen, and animated by every principle of re- 


in againſt their tyratnical acts,” Mean- 


Best }? Laſs £4 Mane 


. Thucydid. p. 271=279. 
while 
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CHAP. while: the Athenian fleet renewed: and multiplied 
— their ravages on the coaſt of Peloponneſus. Re- 


Expoſed 


=_ 


r Aike 4 


duced to extremity by ſuch proceedings, the Spar- 
tans ſent to Athens repeated overtures of accom- 


had only nouriſhed their ambition. At the inſti- 
gation: of Cleon, they diſmiſſed the Spartan am- 
baſſadors more infolently than ever. Such was 
their deference to the opinion of this arrogant de- 
magogue; at the fame time that, with the moſt 
inconſiſtent levity, they liſtened with pleaſure to the 
plays of Ariftophanes, which laſhed the character 
and adminiſtration of Cleon with the boldeſt feve: 


rity of ſatire, e eee 


The taking of Pylus, the chem remit or 
Cleon; a notorious Coward transformed by captice 
and accident into a brave and ſucceſsful commander, 
were topics well ſuiting the comic vein 6f Ariſto- 
phanes. The imperions demagogue had deſerved 
the perſonal reſentment of the poet, by denying 
the legitimacy of his birth “, and thereby conteſt- 
ing his title to vote in the aſſembiy. On former 
occaſions, Ariſtophanes had ſtigmatiſed the inca- 
pacity and inſolence of Cleon, together with his 
perſidious ſelfiſhneſs in embroiling the affairs of the 
republic. In the comedy” firſt repreſented in the 


ſeventh year of the war, he attacks him in the mo. 


ment of victory, When 1 forvurie had rendered him 


liner. Equit, v. * XI eee. eb. 
37 The in7:;. . 5 
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the:ido} of «lieontious: multitude, when no come-, e 
dian was ſo daring as to play a Ke. 
painter ſo bold as to deſign bis mat 

_ Ariſtophanes, therefore, appeared for che bl er 


time on the ſtage, only diſguiſing his own face, the medy, in- 
better err, of Cleon. In this lu- 2 


even a beyond its 0 the people: of Athens are 


deſcribed. under the allegory of a capricious qq 
dotard, whoſe credulity, abuſed by a/ malicious 
fave lately admitted into his houſe *?, perſecutes 
and torrents his faithful old ſervants. Demoſ: 
thenes bitterly complains, that, intending to gra- 
tify che palate: of the old man, he had brought a 
delicate morſel from: Pylus: but that it had been 


ſtolen by Cleon, and by him ſerved up to their 


common maſter. After lamenting; with his com · 


panion Nicias, the hardſhips of their condition, 
they. hold counſel together, and contrive various 


| ſor putting an end to their common ca- 
hmities. . The deſponding Nicias propoſes drink · 
ing bull's blood, after the example of Themiſto- 
cles; Demoſthenes, with more courage, adviſes a 
bearty draught of wine. Finding Cleon aſleep, 
they ſeize the opportunity not only to purloin this 
liquor, but to. rifle his pockets, in which they dif-- 
cover ſome ancient oracles, typically repreſenting 
the ſucceſſion of Athenian magiſtrates. Towards 
the end of the prophecy, it was faid, that the 


un re v Mg yap avrer ahi; nr 
Tu ene ag. Equites, v. 231. 
19 Niernrers xaxo, © the new bought miſchief.” 
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the frauds and chicane of the market®. He might 
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CHAP. 2 ſhould overcome the devouring vulture. 


The rapacious avarice of Cleon correſponded to the 
| type of che . vulture ; and the dragon darkly - ſha- 


dowed out Agoracritus, an eminent maker of pud- 
dings and ſauſages, the ſhape and contents of which 
alluded to the figure and food of that terrible ſer- 


of fortune, as the deſtined maſter of the republic. 


Agoracritus alleges in vain, that he is totally unac- 


quainted with political affairs, ignorant of every 
liberal art, and has hardly learned to read. They 
reply, by announcing to him the oracle, and by 
Proving that his pretended imperfections better 


qualified him to conduct the government of Athens. 


This office required none of the talents, the want 
of which he lamented. He matehed Cleon in im- 
pudence, and ſurpaſſed him in ſtrength of lungs. 
His profeſſion had taught him to ſqueeze, to amaſs, 


to bruiſe, to embroil, and to conſound; and long 


experience had rendered him aceompliſhed in all 


therefore boldly enter the liſts with Cleon, being aſ- 
ſured of aſſiſtance from the whole body of Athenian 
knights Agoracritus, thus encouraged, prepares 
for encountering his adverſary. The conteſt, long 
doubtful, is maintained in a ſtyle of the loweſt huf- 
foonery, always ludicrous, often indecent. The old 
pars or even 1 — whom de nen 


2 


20 > The Pan 1 in en _ the Pata . he forum 
Indeed the ſame place uſually ſerved for both, 


21 The in, or Equites, the ſecond rank of tone At Athens, 
who deteſted Cleon, and from whom the play takes its name. 


5 finally 
1 * 
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finally acknowledge cheir paſt errors; and regret CHAP, 


XVII. 


being ſo long deceived-by an upſtart ſlave, through Wyn 


whoſe obſtinacy in continuing the war, they had 
been cooped up within the walls of an unwholeſome 
city, and hindered from enjoying their beautiful fields 
and happy rural amuſements. Agoracritus ſeizes 
this favourable moment to produce two ancient 
treaties with the Lacedzmonians,. perſonified by 
two beautiful women, whom he had found cloſely 
mewed up in the houſes of Cleon. Of theſe fe- 


males the old Athenian becomes ſuddenly ena- 


mouredꝭ ang; they retire together to the country. 


The people of Athens permitted, and even ap- 
proved, the licentious boldneſs of Ariſtophanes; 
but neither the ſtrength of reaſon, nor the ſharp- 
neſs of ſatire, could reſiſt the impetuoſity of their 


TheAthe- 


nians take 


Cythera. 
Olymp. 
Ixxxix. 1. 
A. C. 424. 


ambition. The war was rendered Popular by ſuc- 


ceſs; they Prepared for carrying it on with re- 


doubled vigour. The firſt operations of the en- 


ſuing-ſuramer gratified their utmoſt. hopes. The 
principal diviſion of the fleet, conducted by the 
prudence- of Nicias, took the fertile and populous 
ifand of Cythera, ſtretching from the ſouthern 
promontory. of Laconia towards the Cretan ſea, 
agd long enriched by the commerce of Egypt and 

ibya The Lacedæmonian garriſon, as well as 
the Spartan magiſtrates in the iſland, ſurrendered 
priſohers-of. war. The more dangerous part of 
the inhabitants were removed to the Athenian iſles; 
the femainder were ſubjected to an annual tribute 
of eight hundred pounds ſterling; an Athenian 
ante took poſſeſſion of bas fortreſs. _ E 

Vor. II. Soon 
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Soon after this important conqueſt, the arms of 


——- Demoſthenes and Hippocrates reduced the town of 


Reduce 
Nicæa, and 


Nicæa, the principal ſea- port of the Megareans ; ; 


ravage Pe- and the Athenian fleet ravaged with impunity ſe- 


loponne- 
ſus. 


veral maritime cities on the eaſtern coaſt of Pelo- 


ponneſus. Thyrea was condemned to a harder 
fate. This city, together with the ſurrounding 
diſtrict, had been granted, by the compaſſion of 
Sparta, to the miſerable natives of Ægina, who 


(as above-mentioned) had been driven from their 


once powerful iſland by the cruelty of Athens. 
This cruelty ſtill continued to purſue. them. Their 


. newly-raiſed walls were taken by aſſault; their 
houſes . burned ; and the inhabitants, without diſ- 


Endeavour 
to produce 
a revolu. 
tion in 


Bœotia. 


tinction, put to the ſword. 
Hitherto all the enterpriſes of the Athenians 
were crowned with ſucceſs. Fortune firſt deſerted 


them in Bœotia. During ſeveral months their ge- 


nerals, Demoſthenes and Hippocrates, availing 
themſelves of the political factions of that country, 
had been carrying on ſecret intrigues with Chæro- 
næa, Siphæ, and Orchomenus, places abounding 
in declared partizans of democracy, and eternally 
hoſtile to the ambition of Thebes. The inſur- 
gents had agreed to take arms, in order to betray 
the weſtern parts of Bœotia to Demoſthenes, who 
ſailed with forty gallies from Naupactus; while 
Hippocrates, at the head of ſeven thouſand heavy- 
armed Athenians, and a much greater proportion 
of light armed auxiliaries, invaded the eaſtern fron- 
tier of that province. It was expected, that, be- 
fore the Thebans could bring a ſufficient force into 

the 
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the field, the invaders and inſurgents, advaricing from 
oppoſite extremities of the country, might unite in 
the centre, and perhaps fubdue Thebes itſelf, the 
moſt powerful, as well as moſt zealous, ally of 
Sparta. 

This plan, though converted with much ability, 
was found too complicated for execution. Demoſ- 
thenes ſteered towards Siphæ, before his coadjutor 
was ready to take the field; ſome miſtake, it is ſaid, 
having happened about the time appointed for ac- 
tion ; and the whole contrivance was betrayed by 
Nichomachus, a Phocian, to the Spartans, and by 
them communicated to the Bœotians. The cities 
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Their plan 
too com- 

plicated for 
execution. 


which meditated revolt were thus ſecured, before 


Demoſthenes appeared at Siphæ, and before * 
pocrates had even marched from Attiea. 

The latter at length entered the eaſtern frontier 
of Bœotia; and as the principal deſign had miſ- 
carried, contented himſelf with taking and fortify- 
ing Dehum, a place ſacred to Apollo. Having 
gatriſoned this poſt, he prepared for returning 
home. But while his army {kl lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delium, the Thebans, encouraged 
by Pagondas, a brave and ſkilful leader, marched 


with great rapidity from Tanagra, in order to in- 


tercept his retreat. Their forces amounted. to 
eighteen: thouſand ; the Athenians were little leſs 
numerous. An engagement enſued, which na- 
tional emulation rendered bloody and obſtinate. 
Before the battle, Pagondas had detached a ſmall 
ſquadron of horſe, with orders to ride up after the 
commencement of the action. This ſtratagem 


U 2 was. 


They are 
defeated in 
the battle 
of Delium. 


Olymp. 
Ixxxix. 1. 


A. C. 424. 
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CHAP. was deciſive. The Athenians, terrified at the ſight 


XVII. 


ef a reinforcement, which their fears magnified 


The The- 
bans take 
Delium by 


means of a 


machine 
invented 
for that 


purpoſe. 


into a new army, were thrown into diſorder, and 


put to flight. Approaching darkneſs ſaved them 
from total deſtruction. They eſcaped diſgracefully 


Into Attica, after leaving in the field of battle a 


thouſand pikemen, with their a Hippo- 
crates. 

The victorious army ents fried the 
fiege of Delium, which was taken by means of a 
machine firſt contrived for that purpoſe. Several 
parts of the fortification, which had been raiſed in 
great haſte, conſiſted chiefly of wood. The be- 


ſiegers therefore, joining together a number of 


large beams, formed a huge maſt, perforated in 
the middle; to one of its extremities they appended 
a prodigious maſs of pitch and ſulphur ; and to the 
other a bellows, which, when this unuſual inſtru- 
ment of deſtruction was raiſed above the wooden 
rampart, immediately threw the whole into flames. 


The Athenian garriſon, diminiſhed by death or de- 


ſertion to two hundred men, ſurrende red priſoners 
| of war 


E. B Athenians had belies time to lament their 


loſſes in Bœotia, when they received intelligence 


of a calamity in another quarter, equally unex- 
pected, and ſtill more alarming. This event is 


the more remarkable, becauſe it naturally aroſe 
out of the preceding proſperity of Athens, and the 
der misfortunes of Sparta, The ent 
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train of ſucceſs which attended the arms of Nicias Wn 5 P. 
and Demoſthenes in the eighth year of the war, Xs. 
alarmed the citizens of Olynthus and other places 

of the Chalcidice, which having embraced the 

earlieſt opportunity of revolting from the Athe- 

nians, juſtly dreaded the vengeance of an incenſed 

and victorious people. Every ſoutherly wind 
threatened them with the approach of an Athenian 

fleet. Their apprehenſions were not leſs painful 

on the ſide of Theſſaly. The lighteſt movement 

in that country terrified them with the apprehen- 

ſions of an | Athenian army, which, victorious in 

the ſouth, ſhould advance to puniſh its northern 
enemies. But as none of theſe dreaded dangers 


were realiſed, the inhabitants of the Chaleidice gra- 


dually reſumed courage, put their towns in a poſture 
of defence, and craved afliſtance from their Pelo- 
ponneſian allies. At the ſame time Perdiccas, king 
of Macedon, who regarded the Athenians as his 
ancient and natural enemies, and the rapacious in- 
vaders of his coaſt, ſent money into the ſouth of · 
Greece, for the purpoſe of hiring ſoldiers, whom 
he intended to employ in reſiſting the encroach- 
ments of that ambitious people, as well as in ſub- 
duing the Elymeans, Lynceſtæ, and other barba- 
rous tribes, not yet On? in the Macedonian 
kingdom. 

Such were the enemies, whoſe activity the good Fomented 
fortune of Athens had rouſed ; while the calami- 1 
ties of Sparta prompted her to ſupply the reinforce- | 
ment of troops, which both Perdiccas and the 
Chalcidians demanded. During the ſeventh and 

U 3 eighth 
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AS eighth years of the war, that republic. fatally ex- 


— poerienced the truth of Pericles's maxim, „ that 


thoſe who command the ſea, may alſo become ma- 
ſters at land. The Athenian fleets domineered 
over the coaſt of Peloponneſus. It was impoſſible 
to foreſee what places would be the next objects of 
their continual deſcents. The maritime parts were 
ſucceſſiyely laid waſte, and finally abandoned by 


the inhabitants, who found - reſiſtance ine ffectual 


and uſeleſs. Theſe misfortunes -were-increafed by 
the frequent deſertion of the Helots to the neigh- 


5 bouring garriſons in Pylus and Cythera, and by the 


dread of a general inſurrection among thoſe nu- 
merous and unhappy victims of Spartan tyranny. 
To preyent this evil, the Spartans had recourſe to 


ſuch expedients as excite aſtoniſhment and horror. 


They commanded the Helots to chooſe two thou- 
ſand of their braveſt and moſt meritorious youths, 
who, by the general conſent of their companions, 
deſorved the crown of liberty; and when inveſted 
with this - perfidious ornament, the unſtiſpeCting 


freemen had paraded the ſtreets, and ſacrificed in 


the temples, exulting in their late emancipation, 
theſe new members of the community gradually 
diſappeared from the ſight of men, nor was it ever 
known by what means they had been deſtroyed. 
But the veil of myſtery, which concealed that dark 
and bloody ſtratagem, prevented neither the re- 
ſentment of the ſlaves, nor the juſt ſuſpicion. of 
their maſters, The latter were eager to embrace 
any meaſure that might deliver their country from 


its dangerous domeſtic foes, With much ſatisfac- 


tion, 
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tion, therefore, they ſent ſeven hundred Helots to Cc . 77 P. 
t the ſtandard of Braſidas, whoſe merit had recom-ÆL 
5 mended him to Perdiccas and the Chalcidians, as 

4 the general beſt qualified to manange the Macedo- 

e nian war. About a thouſand ſoldiers were levied 

J in the neighbouring cities of Peloponneſus. Seve- 

e ral Spartans cheerfully accompanied a leader whom 

y they admired. With this inconſiderable force Bra- 

| _ fidas, towards the beginning of autumn, undertook 

y an expedition highly important in its conſequences, 

* and conducted with conſummate prudence and 

e bravery *?, | 

= Having traverſed the friendly countries of Bœo- Brafidas's 
. tia and Phocis, he arrived at the foot of Mount de "Thrace. 
0 Oẽta, and penetrated through the narrow defiles On. 
28 confined between that ſteep and woody range of A. C. 44. 
— hills, and the boiſterous waves of the Malian gulf. 

55 The ſight of Thermopylæ animated the enthuſiaſm 

, of the Spartans, and encouraged them to force 

d their way through the hoſtile plains of Theſſaly; a 


8 country actually torn by domeſtic diſcord, but al- 
n ways friendly to the Athenians. The celerity of 
l, Braſidas anticipated the flow oppoſition of a di- 
y vided enemy. Having reached the Macedonian 
r town of Dium, he joined forces with Perdiccas, 
. who propoſed directing the firſt operations of the 
K combined army againſt Arribæus, the king or 
- leader of the barbarous Lynceſtæ. But even this 
if Barbarian knew the valour of the Spartans, and 
e the equity of Braſidas. To the deciſion of the 
N | | ; 
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+ Grecian general he offered do bmi the differences 


abide by the award, however — to bis 
intereſt. - The Spartan liſtened to a propoſal ex- 
tremely reaſonable in itſelf, though altogether in- 
conſiſtent with the ambitious views of Perdiccas, 
who diſdained to accept as a judge the man whom 
he paid as an auxiliary. Braſidas, on the other 
hand, declined in -firm;but decent terms, to em- 
ploy his valour againſt thoſe Who implored tus 
Juſtice. The generals thus ſeparated in mutual diſ- 
guſt ; and Perdiccas thenceforth reduced his con- 
tribution of ſubſidy from a moiety to a third; but 
even that was extorted from * n not . 
by his munificence. 

Braſidas haſtened to join * — iy 
whom he was received with a degree of joy ſuit- 


i- able to the impatience with which he had been ex- 


pected. Amidſt the general defection of their 
neighbours, the towns of Acanthus and Stagirus 
ſtill maintained their allegiance to Athens. Braſi- 
das appeared before the gates of Acanthus, while 
the peaceful inhabitants were preparing for the la- 
bours of the vintage. He ſent a meſſenger, craving 
leave to enter the place, and to addreſs the aſſem- 
bly. The Acanthians were divided in opinion; 
but the majority, fearing to expoſe their Tipe fields 
and vineyards to the reſentment of his army, agreed 
to admit the general alone and unattended, and im- 
partially to weigh whatever he propoſed for their 
deliberation. Braſidas, though a Spartan, was an 
able ſpeaker. He obſerved to the Acanthians, 
| con- 
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convened in full aſſembly, « Phat, in compliance 0. 


with the generous reſolution of Sparta, he had uns woyn©”Q_ 


dertaken, and finally accompliſhed, a long and 
dangerous journey, to deliver them from the ty- 
ranny: of Athenian magiſtrates and garriſons, and 
to reſtore them, what the common oppreſſors of 
Greece had ſo long withheld, the independent go- 
vernment of their own equitable laws. This was 
the object, which, amidſt all the calamities of war, 
the Spartans had ever kept in view; this was the 
purpoſe, which, before his departure from home, 
the principal magiſtrates had ſworn unanimouſly to 
maintain. That freedom and independence, which 
formed the domeſtic happineſs of Sparta, his coun- 
trymen were ambitious to communicate to all their 
allies. But if the Acanthians refuſed to ſhare the 
general benefit, they muſt not complain of expe- 
riencing the unhappy effects of their obſtinacy. 
The arms of Sparta would compel thoſe whom her 
arguments had failed to perſuade. Nor could this 
be blamed as injuſtice; firſt, becauſe the reſources 
wich which the Acanthians fumiſhed Athens, un- 
der the ignominious name of tribute, ſerved to 
rivet the chains of Greece; and ſecondly, becauſe 
the example of a people, ſo wealthy and flouriſh- 
ing, and long renowned for their penetration and 
ſagacity, might influence the reſolutions of neigh- 
bouring ſtates, and deter them from concurring 
with the meaſures neceſſary to e the public 

welfare and ſecurity.” | 
This judicious diſcourſe, enforced by the terror 
of the Spartan army, engaged the Acanthians to 
accept 
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other city on the Strymonic gulf, readily followed 


Amphi- 
polis re- 
volts to 

Braſidas, 


the example, and opened its gates to the deliverer. 


During the enſuing winter, the meaſures of the 
Spartan general were conducted with equal ability 
and enterpriſe. His ſucceſsful operations againſt 


the inland towns facilitated the ſurrender of ſuch 
places, as, by their maritime or inſular fituation, 
were moſt expoſed to the vengeance of Athens, 
and therefore moſt averſe to revolt. His moderate 
uſe of victory enſured the good-will of the van- 
quiſned. The various parts of a plan, thus art- 
fully combined, mutually aſſiſted each other; the 
ſucceſs of one undertaking contributed to that of 
the next which followed it; and, at length, with- 
out any conſiderable miſcarriage, he had rendered 
himſelf maſter of moſt places in the peninſulas of 
Acta, Sithonia, and Pallene. 

The loſs of Amphipolis was that which moſt 
deeply afflicted the Athenians; a rich and popu- 
lous city, beautifully ſituate on a ſmall but well 
cultivated iſland, ſurrounded by the river Strymon, 
the banks of which ſupplied excellent timber, and 
other materials of naval ſtrength. By poſſeſſing 
this town, the Spartans now commanded both 
branches of the river, and might thus paſs, with- 
out interruption, to the Athenian colonies, or ſub- 


jects, on the coaſt of Thrace; ſeize, or plunder, 


the gold mines oppoſite to the iſle of Thaſos; and 
ravage the fertile fields of the Thracian Cherſo- 
neſus. The conqueſt of a place fo eſſential to the 
enemy, had exerciſed the courage, the eloquence, 

and 
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and the dexterity of Braſidas. He formed a coh- C a, v. 
ſpiracy with the malcontents in the place, ſkilfully Co 


diſpoſed his army before the walls, harangued the 


aſſembly of the people. A moſt ſeaſonable promp- 
titude diſtinguiſhed all his meaſures; yet the Athe- 
nian Eucleus, who commanded the garriſon, found 
time to ſend a veſſel to Thaſos, requeſting 1 imme- 
diate and effectual relief. 


The Athenians had committed the government 


of that iſland, as well as the direction of the mines 
on the oppoſite continent, to the celebrated hiſto- 
rian of a war, in which he was a meritorious, though 
unfortunate, actor. Without a moment's delay, 
Thucydides put to ſea with ſeven gallies, and ar- 


_rived in the mouth of the Strymon the ſame day 


on which his aſſiſtance had been demanded. But 
it was already too late to ſave Amphipolis *®. The 
Spartan general, who had exact information of all 
the meaſures of the beſieged, well knew the im- 
portance of anticipating the arrival of Thucydides, 


notwith. 
ſtanding 
the activity 
of Thucy- 
dides the 
hitoriag ; 


whoſe name was highly reſpected by the Greek co—- 


lonies in Thrace, and whoſe influence was conſider- 
able among the native Barbarians. Braſidas, there - 
fore, propoſed ſuch a capitulation to the Amphi- 
politans as it ſeemed imprudent to refuſe. They 
were to be releaſed from the tribute which they had 
hitherto paid the Athenians ; to enjoy the utmoſt 
degree of political independence, not inconſiſtent 
with the alliance of Sparta; even the Athenian 
garriſon, if they continued in the place, were to be 
entitled to all the rights of citizens; and ſuch per- 
% Thucydid. p. 322, 
| ſons 
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which 
ſaves Eion. 


Brafidas's 
ſucceſs oc- 
caſions 
clamours 
and im- 
peach- 


ments in 


Athens. 


The Spar- 
tans avail 
themſelves 
of it to ob- 
tain a 
truce for a 
year. 
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ſons 2s choſe to leave it, were granted a reaſonable 
time to remove their families and their property. 
The laſt condition was embraced by the Athenians, ' 
and their more determined partizans. They re- 
tired to the neighbouring town of Eion, ſituate near 
the ſea, on the northern branch of the Strymon; a 
place ſecured againſt every hoſtile ie of the 
ſkill and activity of Thucydides. . $494 —4 

Towards the end of winter, the full extent of 
Braſidas's ſucceſs was made known at Athens. The 
aſſembly was in commotion; and the populace 
were the more enraged at their loſſes, as it now 
appeared fo eaſy to have prevented them, either by 
guarding the narrow defiles which led to their 
Macedonian poſſeſſions, or by ſending their fleet 
with a ſeaſonable reinforcement to their feeble gar- 
riſons in thoſe parts. Their own neglect had oc- 
caſioned the public diſgrace; but with the uſual 
injuſtice and abſurdity accompanying popular diſ- 
contents, they exculpated themſelves, and baniſhed 
their generals. Thucydides was involved in this 
cruel ſentence. An armament was ſent to Mace- 
don; and new commanders were pes to oppoſe 
Braſidas. 

But the deſigns of that eee Who had 
begun to build veſſels on the Strymon, and aſpired 
at nothing leſs than ſuccetding to the authority, 
without exerciſing the oppreſſion, of Athens, over 


thoſe extenſive ſhores, were more ſucceſsfully op- 


poſed by the envy of the Spartan magiſtrates. The 
pride of the nobility was wounded by the glory of 
an expedition, in which they had no ſhare ; and 


theip 
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their ſelfiſhneſs, while it obſtinately prevented the CH AP. 


ſupplies neceſſary to complete the plan of Braſidas, 
Was; Eager to reap the profit of his paſt ſucceſs. 
The, reftoration. of their kinſmen taken at Sphacte- 
ria formed the object of their fondeſt wiſh; and 
they expected that the Athenians. might liſten to 
4 propoſal for that purpoſe, in order to recover the 
places which they had loſt, and to check the for- 


tunate career of a, prudent and enterpriſing general. 
The Athenians readily entered into theſe views; it 


was determined. that matters of ſuch importance 


mould be diſcuſſed with leiſure and impartiality ; a 


truce was therefore agreed on for a year between 
he contending republics. _ 
This tranſaction was concluded in the ninth 


| fumes of the war. It was totally unexpected by 


Brafidas; who received the voluntary ſubmiſſion of 


Scionẽ and Menda, two places of conſiderable im- 


portance in the peninſula of Pallene ; of the former, 


indeed, before he was acquainted with the ſuſpen- 


lion of hoſtilities ; but of the latter, even after he 
was appriſed of that treaty. 

While the active valour of Braſidas prevented 
the confirmation of peace, the conſcious worthleſſ- 
neſs of Cleon promoted the renewal, or rather the 
continuance, of war. The glory of Athens was 
the perpetual theme of his diſcourſe. He exhorted 
his countrymen to puniſh the perfidy of Sparta, in 
abetting the inſolent revolt of Menda and Scione ; 
and to employ his own {kill and bravery, which 


bad been fo ſucceſsfully exerted on the coaſt of 
| 8 ee to repair their declining fortune in 


Mace- 


XVII. 


ak a 


Ixxxix. 2, 


A. C. 423. 


The war 
renewed, 
Olymp. 
Ixxxix. 3. 


A.C. 422. 


. 
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— cious advice of this turbulent declaimer, who, in the 


enſuing ſpring, failed to the Macedonian coaſt 


with a fleet of thirty gallies, twelve hundred citi- 
- zens, heavy-armed, a ſquadron of three hundred 


horſe, and a powerful body of light-armed auxili- 
aries. The ſurrender of Menda and Torona, 
whoſe inhabitants were treated with every exceſs of 
cruelty, encouraged him to attack Amphipolis. 
With this deſign, having collected his forces at 


Eion, he waited the arrival of ſome Macedonian 
troops, promiſed by Perdiccas, who having quar- 

relled with the Spartan general, ne fattered | 
the hopes of his antagoniſt. 


The army of Cleon contained the flower of the 
Athenian youth, whoſe ardent valour diſdained a 
precarious dependence on Barbarian aid. They ac- 
cuſed the cowardice of their leader, which was 
only equalled by his incapacity, and lamented their 
own hard fate in being ſubjected to the authority 
of a man ſo unworthy to command them. The 


impatient temper of an arrogant demagogue was 
ill fitted to endure theſe ſeditious complaints. He 


haſtily led his troops before the place, without ry 


viouſly examining the ſtrength of the walls; the 


fituation of the ground, the number or diſpoſition 
of the enemy. Braſidas, meanwhile, had taken 
proper meaſures to avail himſelf of the known im- 
prudence of his adverſary. A conſiderable body 


of men had been concealed in the woody mountain 
Cerdylium, which overhangs Amphipolis. The 


mg: part of the army were drawn up ready for 
* | action, 
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who commanded there, had orders to ruſh forth at CO 


a given ſignal, while Braſidas in perſon, conduct- 
ing a ſele& band of intrepid followers, watched the 


firſt opportunity for attack. The plan, contrived 


with ſo much ſkill, was executed with equal dexte- 
rity and preciſion. Confounded with the rapidity 
of ſuch an unexpected and complicated charge, the 
enemy fled amain, abandoning their ſhields, and 


expoſing their naked backs to the ſwords and ſpears ' 


of the purſuers. The forces on either fide amount- 
ed to about three thouſand ; fix hundred Athenians 
fell victims to the folly of Cleon, who, though fore- 
moſt in the flight, was arreſted wy the hand of a 


Myrcinian targeteer. 


His death might appeaſe the manes of his un- 
fortunate countrymen ; but nothing could alleviate 
the ſorrow of the victors for the loſs of their ad- 
mired Braſidas, who received a mortal wound 
while he advanced to the attack. He was conyeyed 
alive to Amphipolis, and enjoyed the conſolation 
of his laſt victory, in which only ſeyen men had 
periſhed on the Spartan ſide. The ſad magnifi- 
cence of his funeral was adorned by the ſplendour 
of military honours ; but what was ſtill more ho- 
nourable to Braſidas, he was ſincerely lamented by 
the grateful tears of numerous communities, who 
regarded his virtues and abilities as the ſureſt 
pledges of their own happineſs and ſecurity. The 
citizens of Amphipolis paid an extraordinary tri- 
bute to his memory. Having demoliſhed every 
monument of their ancient leaders and patriots, 

they 


Death of 
Cleon, 


Death and 
honours of 
Braſidas. 
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Peace of 


Nicias. 


Olymp. 
lanxix. 4. 


A. . oY 


to be celebrated at his tomb, and ſacrificed to his 


revered ſhade, as to the great hero and original 
founder of their community. | 


The battle of Amphipolis renioved is princi- 
pal obſtacles to peace. There was not any Spar- 
tan general qualified to accompliſh the deſigns of 


Braſidas. The Athenians, dejected by defeat, and 


humbled by diſgrace, wanted the bold impoſing 
eloquence of Cleon, to diſguiſe their weakneſs, and 
varniſh their misfortunes. With the diſheartened 
remains of an enfeebled armament, they deſpaired 


of recovering their Macedonian poſſeſſions ; and 


the greater part returned home, well diſpoſed” for 


an accommodation with the enemy. Theſe diſpo- 


ſitions were confirmed by the pacific temper of 
Nicias, who had ſucceeded to the influence of 
Cleon, and who fortunately diſcovered in the mo- 
deration of Pleiſtoanax, king of Sparta, a coadjutor 


extremely ſolicitous to promote his views. During 


winter, ſeveral friendly conferences were held be- 
tween the commiſſioners of the two republics; and, 
towards the commencement of the enſuing ſpring, 
a treaty of peace, and ſoon afterwards a defenſive 
alliance, for fifty years, was ratified by the kings 
and ephori of Sparta on the one fide, and by the 
archons and generals of Athens on the other. In 
conſequence of this negociation, which was intend- 
ed to comprehend the reſpective allies of the con- 
tracting powers, all places and priſoners, taken in 
25 Thucydid, p. 307. 
the 
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tie «courſe: of the war, were to be mutually re- 
ſtored; the revolted cities in Macedon were ſpeci- 
fied by name; but it was regulated that the Athe- 
nians ſhould not require from them any neter re- 
venue than that apportioned by = Es W 
ſtides 5 n= xd 
In al” their tranſactions, the 8 were ever 
prodigal c of promiſes, but backward in performance; 
and, amidſt the continual rotation of authority, ma- 
giſtrates eaſily found excuſes for violating the con- 
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Diſſatiſ. 
faction of 
the Lace- 
dæmonĩan 
allies. 


ditions granted by their predeceſſors, The known 


principles of republican inconſtancy, ever ready to 
vibrate between exceſſive animoſity and immode- 
rate friendſhip, might likewiſe ſuggeſt a reaſon for 
conyerting the treaty of Peace into a contract of 
alliance. But this meaſure, in the preſent caſe, 
was the. effect of neceſſity. Athens and Sparta 
might make mutual reſtitution, becauſe their re- 
ſpective intereſts required it. But no motive of 
intereſt engaged the former power to reſtore Ni- 
cxa to the Megareans, or the towns of Solium and 
Anactorium to Corinth. The Thebans, ſhortly 
before the peace, had ſeized the Athenian fortreſs 
of Panactum, ſituate on the frontier of Bœotia. 
They were ſtill maſters of Platæa. Elated by their 
ſignal victory at Delium, they could not be ſup- 
poſed willing to abandon their conqueſts, or even 
much inclined to peace. It was ſtill leſs to be 
expected that the Macedonian cities ſhould, for the 
conveniency of Sparta, ſubmit to the ſevere yoke 


26 Thueydid · p. 354+. & ſeqq. 
Vol. II. X of 
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8 of Athens, from which they had recently been de- 
b hvered; nor could it be hoped that even the in- 
ferior ſtates of Peloponneſus ſhould tamely lay 
down their arms, without obtaining any of thoſe 
advantages with which they had been long! flattered 


os * Spartan allies. 


1 
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Diſcontent fomented by the Corinthians. —T 15 Ar- 
give Alliance -To which Athens, accedes.— 
' Birth and Education of Alcibiades. His Friend- 
ſoip with Socrates.— His Character — And Views 
dich are favoured by the State of Greece. 
He deceives the Spartan Ambaſſadors.— Renewal 
of the Peloponnefian War.—Battle of Mantinea. 
 —=Tumults in Argos. — Maſſacre of the Scioneans. 
Cruel Conqueſt of Melos. 


HE voluptuous, yet turbulent citizens of CHAP. 
Corinth, enjoy the odious diſtinction of re- eee, | 

newing a war which their intrigues and animoſities Diſcon- 
had firſt kindled. Under pretence of having taken — = 
an oath never to abandon the Macedonian cities, — 
they declined being parties in the general treaty of 
peace. The alliance between Athens and Sparta, 
in which it was ſtipulated, that theſe contracting 
powers ſhould be entitled to make ſuch alterations 
in the treaty as circumſtances might require, the 
Corinthians affected, with ſome reaſon, to conſider 
as a conſpiracy againſt the common liberties of 
Greece. Fired with this idea, they haſtened to Ar- 
gos, in order to animate that republic with the ſame 
paſſions which rankled in their own breaſts. Hav- 


The clauſe was worded in ſuch a manner as might naturally ex. 


cite alarm; [1-990:4was xo afrncy ors ax AMQOIN Tow Ton Joxte 
Thucydid. J. V. P · 284. " 
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ing rouſed the ambition of the magiſtrates, they 


Keys artfully reminded the people of the glory of Aga- 


memnon, recalled to the Argives their ancient and 


- Juſt pre-eminence in the Peloponneſus, and con- 


The Ar. 
give alli- 
ance, 
Olymp. 
Ixxxix. 4. 
A. C. 421. 


To which 


Athens 
accedes, 


jured them to maintain the honour of that illuſtrious 
peninſula, which had been ſo ſhamefully abandoned 


by the puſillanimity, or betrayed by the ſelfiſhneſs, 
of Sparta. 


The Argives wanted neither power nor 3 
tion to aſſume that important office. During the 
Peloponneſian war, they had obſerved the principles 
of a prudent neutrality, equally favourable to their ä 


populouſneſs and their wealth. Their protection 
was courted by Mantinæa, the moſt powerful city 


in Arcadia, which had recently conquered ſome- 
villages in its neighbourhood, to which Sparta laid 
claim. The Elians, long hoſtile to Sparta, eagerly. 
promoted the Argive alliance, which was farther. 


' ſtrengthened by the ſpeedy acceſſion of the Mace- 


donian allies, whoſe inhabitants were not more flat- 
tered by the kind zeal of Corinth, than provoked 
by the cruel indifference of Sparta. Thebes and 
Megara were equally offended with their Lacedz- 
monian allies, and equally inclined to war. But a 
rigid ariſtocracy prevailed in thoſe ſtates, whoſe 
ambitious magiſtrates, trembling for their perſonal 
authority, and that of their families, declined en- 
tering into confederacy with free democratical re- 
publics *. 

But this democratical as ſoon acquired 
an acceſſion ſtill more important, and received into 


+ Thucydid, I. v. p. 373+ 


its 
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republic of Athens. This extraordinary event hap- Coymnu_ 


pened in the year following the negociation be- 
tween Athens and Sparta. It was effected by 
means extremely remote from the experience of 
modern times; means which it is incumbent on 


us to explain, leſt the political tranſactions of Greece 


ſhould appear too fluctuating and capricious to 
afford a proper ſubject for hiſtory, _ 

- Amidſt the factious turbulence of ſenates and 
aſſemblies, no meaſure could be adopted by one 
party, without being condemned by another. Many 
Athenians diſapproved the peace of Nicias 3 ; 
but the general blaze of oppoſition was eclipſed 
by the ſplendour of one man, who, on this occa- 
ſion, firſt diſplayed thoſe ſingular but unhappy ta- 
lents, which proved fatal to himſelf and to his 
country. Alcibiades had not yet reathed his thir- 
tieth year, the age required by the wiſdom of So- 
lon for being entitled to ſpeak in the aſſembly. 
But every advantageous circumſtance of birth and 
fortune, talents natural and acquired, accompliſh- 
ments of mind and body, pleaded an exception in 
favour of this extraordinary character, which, pro- 
ducing at once flowers and fruit, united with the 
blooming vivacity of youth, the ripened wiſdom of 
experience *. His father, the rich and generous 
Clinias, derived his extraction from the heroic 


3 The Greeks ſometimes diſtinguiſhed treaties by the names of 


thoſe who made them: the peace of Cimon; the peace of Nicias ; 
and, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, the peace of Antalcidas, 
4 Plut. & Nepos in Atcibiad. OT 


dk) R 3 , Ajax, 


2 
A. ©. 4806 


Birth and 

education 
of Aleibi- 
ades. 
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Ajax, and had diſtinguiſhed his own valour ad 


patriotiſm-in the glorious ſcenes of the Perſian war. 


fc 


"Is 


His earl 


attach- 
ment to 
HZocrates, 


In the female line, the ſon of Clinias was allied 
to the eloquence and magnanimity of Pericles, 
who, as his neareſt ſurviving kinſman, was entruſted 
with the care of his minority. But the ſtateſman, 
who governed with undivided ſway the affairs of 
Athens and of Greece, could not beſtow much at- 
tention on this important domeſtic taſk. The 
tender years of Alcibiades were committed to the 
illiberal diſcipline of mercenary preceptors; his 
youth and inexperience were beſet by the deſtruc- 


tive adulation of ſervile flatterers, —until the young 


Athenian, having begun to reliſh the poems of 
Homer, the admiration of which is congenial to 
every great mind, learned from thence to deſpiſe 
the pedantry of the one, and to deteſt the meanneſs 
of the other ?, 

From Homer Alcibiades early :mbibed that am- 
bition for excellence which is the great leſſon of the 
immortal bard. Having attained the verge of man- 
hood, he readily diſtinguiſhed, among the crowd 


of rhetoricians and ſophiſts, the ſuperior merit of 


Socrates, who, rejecting all factitious and abſtruſe 
ſtudies, confined his ſpeculations to matters of real 


importance and utility; who, having never travel- 


led to Egypt and the Eaſt in ſearch of myſterious 
knowledge, reaſoned with an Attic perſpicuity and 
freedom; and who, being unbiaſſed by the ſyſtem 


of any maſter, and always maſter of himſelf, RO 


$ Plut. in Aleibiad. 
woke, 
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ſpoke, and acted with equal independence and dig- OHA p. 
nity. An amiable and moſt inſtruftive writer, the 
diſciple and friend of Socrates, has leſt an admirable 


egyric of the uniform temperance, the unſhaken 
probity, the diffuſive benevolence uri diſ- 
played in his virtuous life of ſeventy years His 
diſtinguiſhing excellencies are juſtly appreciated by 
Xenophon, a ſcholar worthy of his maſter”; but 
the youthful levity of Alcibiades (for youth bs ſel- 
dom capable of eſtimating the higheſt of all merits, 
the undeviating tenor of an innocent and uſeful 
life) was chiefly delighted with the ſplendour of 
particular actions. The eloquence, rather than 
the innocence of Socrates, excited his admiration. 
He was charmed with that inimitable raillery, that 
clear comprehenſive logic, which baffled the moſt 
acute diſputants of the Athenian ſchools *; that 
erect independence of mind, which diſdained the 
inſolence of power, the pride of wealth, and the 
vanity of popular fame, was well fitted to attract 
the congenial eſteem of Alcibiades, who aſpired 
beyond the beaten paths of vulgar greatneſs ; nor 
could the gallant youth be leſs affected by the in- 
vincible intrepidity of Socrates, when, quitting the 
ſhade of ſpeculation, and covered with the helm 


and cuiraſs, he graſped the maſly ſpear, and juſ- 


tified, by his ſtrenuous exertion in the field of 
battle, the uſeful leſſons of his philoſophy 9, 


Socrates in his turn (ſince it is eaſier for a wiſe Their mu- 


man to corre& the errors of reaſon than to con- 


6 Xenoph. Memorabil. Socrat. 


7 dee particularly Xenoph. Apolog. Socrat, Plato, paſſim, friendſhip. 


9 Xenoph. Memorab. Socrat. pp. 449. $04. 818. a 
R 4 quer 
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quer the deluſions of ſentiment) was deeply affected 
with the beauty of Alcibiades *? ; a beauty depend- 
ing, not on the tranſient flower of youth, and the 


ſeductive delicacy of effeminate graces, but on the 


ineffable harmony of a form which realiſed. the 
ſublime conceptions of Homer: and Phidias con- 
cerning their fabulous divinities, and which ſhone 
in the autumn of life with undiminiſhed-effulgence **. 
The affection of Socrates, though infinitely re- 
moved from impurity, reſembled rather the ardour 
of love than the calm moderation of friendſhip. 


The ſage, whoſe company was courted by his other 


diſciples, himſelf courted the company of Alcibia- 


des; and when the ungrateful youth ſometimes 


eſcaped to his licentious companions, the philoſo- 
pher purſued him with the eagerneſs of a father or 
maſter, anxious to recover a fugitive ſon or ſlave **. 
At the battle of Potidza he ſaved the life of his 
pupil, and in order to gratify the love of military 
glory, which already animated his youthful boſom, 
the ſage obtained for Alcibiades the prize of 'va- 
lour, which the univerſal conſent of the Athenians 
thought due to himſelf. At the fatal engagement 
of Delium, Alcibiades, it is faid, had an opportu- 
nity. of returning the. more ſubſtantial favour, by 


faving the precious life of Socrates**; and it may 


10 Vid. Xenoph. and Plato, paſſim. Socrates often acknowledges 


. the danger of beauty, and its power over himſelf ; but loſes no op- 


portunity to caution his diſciples againſt the ſhameful paſſions, and 


abominable vices, which flow from this fair ſource. Vid. Memorab. 


| Socrat. I. ii. paſſim, & l. v. c. iii, Sympoſ. c. iv. p. 246. 


11 Plut, in Alcibiad. 12 Put, ibid, 


I Strabo, p. 330. & Plut. in Alcibiad. 
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well be ſuppoſed that an interchange of ſuch im- 
portant favours would ſtraiten the bands of their 


mutual friendſhip, during which the powers of rea- 


ſon and fancy were directed, with unabating dili- 
gence, to improve the underſtanding, and excite 
the virtue of Alcibiades. 

But this favourite youth laboured 5 a defe, 
which could not be compenſated by the higheſt birth, 
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n 


Deceitful 
character 
of Alcibi- 


the moſt ſplendid fortune, the nobleſt endowments of . 


mind and body, and even the ineſtimable friendſhip 
of Socrates. He wanted an honeſt ** heart, This 
we are warranted to affirm on the authority of con- 
temporary writers, who acknowledge, that firſt ad- 
miration, and then intereſt, was the foundation of his 
attachment to the illuſtrious ſage, by whoſe inſtruc- 
tion he expected to become, not a good, but an 
able, man. Some inclination to virtue he might, 
in ſuch company, perhaps feel, but more probably 
feign; and the niceſt diſcernment might miſtake 
the real character of a man, who could adopt, at 
pleaſure,. the moſt oppoſite manners; and who, as 
will appear from the ſubſequent events of his vari- 
ous life, could ſurpaſs the ſplendid magnificence 
of Athens, or the rigid frugality of Sparta; could 
conform, as intereſt required, to the laborious ex- 
erciſes of the Thebans, or to the voluptuous indo- 
lence of Ionia ; aſſume the ſoft effeminacy of an 
Eaſtern prince, or rival the ſturdy vices of the 
drunken Thracians . 


14 Lyſias cont, Alcibid, & Xenoph. Memorab, Socrat, |. i. 
p. 715- 
15 Nepos in Alcibiad. 
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The firſt ſpecimen df his political conduct diſ- 


way Covered the extraordinary reſources of his verſatile 


His views 


— 


mind. He oppoſed the peace of Nicias, as the 
work of a rival, whom he wiſhed to diſgrace. His 


ambition longed for war, and the Spartans deſerved 


his reſentment, having, in all their tranſactions with 
Athens, teſtified the utmoſt reſpect for Nicias, 
while they were at no pains to conceal their want 


of regard for himſelf, though his family had been 


Favoured 
by the 
Rate of 

1 Greece. 
Olymp. 
NC. t. 
A. C. 420. 


long connected with their republic by an inter- 
courſe of hoſpitality, and he had endeavoured to 
ſtrengthen that connection by his perſonal good 
offices to the Lacedzmonians taken in Sphacteria. 


To gratify at once his reſentment, his ambitien, 


and his jealouſy, he determined to renew the war 
with Sparta; a deſign by no means difficult at the 
preſent juncture. 5 

In compliance with the peace of Nicias, the 


Spartans withdre their troops from Amphipolis; 


but they could reſtore neither that city, nor the 
neighbouring places in Macedon, to the dominion 
of Athens. The Athenians, agreeably to the treaty, 
allowed the captives taken in Sphacteria to meet 
the longing embraces of their kinſmen and friends; 
but good policy forbade their ſurrendering Pylus, 
until the enemy had performed ſome of the condi- 
tions ſtipulated in return. Mutual unwillingneſs, 
or inability, to comply with the articles of peace, 
ſowed the ſeeds of animoſity, which found a fa- 


vourable ſoil in both republics. The authority of 


thoſe magiſtrates, who ſupported the pacific mea- 
ſures of Nictas and Pleiſtoanax, had expired. The 


Spartan 
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Spartan youth wiſhed, by new hoſtilities, to cancel C A. 
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the memory of a war, which had been carried o... 


without profit, and terminated with diſhonour, But 
the wiſer part perceived that better ſucceſs could 
not be expected while the Athenians poſſeſſed Py- 
lus. In their eagerneſs to recover that fortreſs, 
they renewed their alliance with the Thebans, from 
whom they received Panactum, which they hoped 
to exchange for Pylus; forgetting, in this tranſac- 
tion, an important clauſe in their treaty with Athens, 
ce that neither of the contracting powers ſhould, 
without mutual communication and conſent; 
conclude any new alliance.” The Thebans re- 
Joiced in the proſpect of embroiling the affairs of 
Athens and Sparta; and the Corinthians, guided 
by the ſame hoſtile views, readily concurred with 
the Thebans, and openly re-entered into the 2 * 
cedæmonian confederacy **. 

Having concluded this negociation, the 4 
tans, who yielded to none in the art of diſſembling, 
diſpatched ambaſſadors to Athens, excuſing what 
they termed an apparent infringement of the treaty, 
and requeſting that ſtate to accept Panactum 
(which had been carefully diſmantled) in exchange 
for Pylus. The ſenate of Athens heard their pro- 
poſal without ſuſpicion, eſperially as they declared 
themſelves inveſted with full powers to embrace 
every reaſonable plan of preſent accommodation 
and permanent friendſhip. It now remained for 
the ambaſſadors to propoſe their demand in the po- 


:6 Thucydid, I. v. paſſim. 12 
pular 


EX. 


He out- 


wits the 
Spartan 
ambaſſa- 
dors. 
Olymp. 
XCz 1. 
A. C. 440, 
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pular afſembly, which they had reaſon to hope, 


Soo might be deceived ſtill more eaſily than the ſenate. 


F 
. 


But in this expeCtation they were diſappointed by a 
contrivance of Alcibiades, no leſs ſingular than au- 


dacious. Having invited the ambaſſadors to an 
entertainment, during which he talked of their re- 
public with more than his wonted reſpec, and teſti- 
fied the utmoſt ſolicitude for the ſucceſs of their 
negociation, he obſerved to them, that one cir- 
cumſtance gave him much concern, their having 
mentioned full powers. They muſt beware of re- 
peating that error in the aſſembly, becauſe the na- 
tural rapacity of the populace, appriſed of that cir- 


cumſtance, would not fail to inſiſt on ſuch conditions 
as the honour of Sparta could not poſſibly comply 


with. If they concealed the extent of their com- 
miſſion, the declaring of which could only ſerve to 
indicate timidity on the one fide, and to provoke 


inſolence on the other, he pledged himſelf to obtain 


the recovery of Pylus, and the gratification of their 
- utmoſt hopes. On this occaſion the Spartans in- 


--- © judiciouſly confided in a man, who had been irri- 


. tated by the former neglect and ingratitude of their 


country. When they appeared next day in the aſ- 


ſembly, Alcibiades demanded, with a loud voice, 
the object and extent of their commiſſion, Accord- 


ing to the concerted plan, they denied their having 


full powers. The artful Athenian, affecting a 
tranſport of indignation, arraigned the audacity and 
baſeneſs of a people by whom his own unſuſpecting 
temper had been egregiouſly abuſed. « But yeſter- 
** they declared their full powers in the ſenate; 


they 
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they denied to-day what yeſterday they diſplayed , 
with oſtentation. Such (I now perceive it) is the os 
uſual duplicity of their republic, It is thus they 
have reſtored Amphipolis. It is thus, Athenians ! 
they have reſtored the ne ighbouring towns in Ma- 
cedon: it is thus they have, indeed, put you in 
poſſeſſion of Panactum, but with demoliſned walls 3 
and after concluding an alliance with Athens, ra- 
tified by ſolemn oath, moſt treacherouſly and da- 
ringly -infringed it, by entering into a league with 
Thebes, your determined and inveterate enemy. 
Can you ſtill, men of Athens! tamely ſubmit to 
ſuch indignities? Do you not expel ſuch traitors- 
(pointing to the ambaſſadors) from your preſence, 
and from your city?“ This extraordinary ha- 
rangue totally diſconcerted the Spartans. Had 
their confuſion allowed them to extenuate their 
fault by declaring the truth, the leaſt reflection 
muſt have ſuggeſted, that Alcibiades would repre- 
ſent their ſimple ſtory as a new turn of ingenious: 
artifice. They retired abruptly from the aſſembly ; 
Nicias, and the other partizans of Sparta, ſhared; 
their diſgrace ; and the Athenians were ſoon after- : 
wards perſuaded by Alcibiades to an the Ar- 
give alliance 

It might be ede that the W 4 ſuch 2 The Pels- 
powerful confederacy ſhould have ſpeedily crulhed — 
the debility of Sparta, already exhauſted by the need. 


17 Thucyq. mentions the ſhock of an earthquake, which ocea- 
Goned the diſſolution of that aſſembly, before coming to any con- 


cluſion. 


N Thycydid, J. v. p. 3705 & ſeqq. Plut. in Alcibiad. | 
former 
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XVIII. 


eee depended leſs on the relative ſtrength of contend- 


Olymp. 
Ne. 2. 


A. C. 419. 


ing powers, than on the alternate preponderance 


of domeſtic factions. In the year following the 
treaty, the Athenians ſent a ſmall body of troops 
to aſſiſt their Peloponneſian allies in the reduction 


of Epidaurus, Tegea, and other hoſtile cities in 


Argolis and Arcadia. Vet in the enſuing year, 
when the Spartans, dreading the loſs of ſome cities. 
and the defection of others, made a vigorous effort 
to retrieve their authority in Peloponneſus, the 
Athenians alone diſcovered little inclination, and 
exerted no activity, to obſtruct their meaſures 


for that purpoſe, Pleiſtoanax being a partizan of 


the peace of Nicias, the Spartans entruſted the 
command to Agis, his more warlike colleague, 
All Lacedemonians of the military age were ſum- 
moned to the field. The dangerous expedient of 
arming the Helots was adopted on: this important 
emergence. The Spartan alles ſhewed unuſual 
ardour in their cauſe. + The Thebans | ſent ten 
thouſand foot, and one thouſand horſemen ** ; the 
Corinthians two thouſand, heavy- armed men; the 
Megarians almoſt an equal number; the ancient 
cities of Pallene and Sicyon in Achaia gave a 


Powerful and ready aſſiſtance ; while the ſmall, but 


gene rous republic of Phlius, whoſe territory, bor- 


dering on Argolis, was appointed for the rendez- 


They had, however, but five hundred Vt inn; wirraro- 
col xa une 19%. Perhaps the anrro, thoſe not provided with 
horſes, ſerved as attendants on the horſemen. The mixing of light 
infantry with the cavalry was frequent in later times; but of this 
hereafter. 
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ing armes. 
The haves obſerved the ds ſtorm, 


and prepared to reſiſt it. The Eleans and Manti- 
neans joined them ; and although the Athenians 
were long expected in vain, the Argives did not 
loſe courage, but boldly took the field to oppoſe 
the invaders. The ſkilful movements of king Agis 
intercepted their return to Argos; the high grounds. { 
above them were occupied by the: Corinthians and 


Phliaſians; their retreat towards Nemea was cut 


off by the Bœotians and Megarians. A battle 
ſeemed inevitable in the winding vale of Argos; 
but it is eaſier to admire, than explain, the ſubſe- 
quent conduct of either army. Whether the Ar- 
give commanders ** were diſconcerted by the judi- 
cious poſition of the enemy, or that compaſſion 
touched their minds on perceiving ſuch numerous 
bodies of men, chiefly natives of the ſame penin- 
ſula, ſprung from the ſame blood, and ſpeaking 
the ſame Doric tongue, prepared to embrue their 
parricidal hands in kindred blood ; or that, being 
ſecretly partizans of ariſtocracy **, they were un- 
willing to come to extremities. with Sparta; it is 
certain, that inſtead of joining ne 951 . 


20 Thucydid. I. v. p. 384, & ſeqq. 4 

21 Or rather Thraſyllus, who was one of five canals, but who 
ſeems to have enjoyed ſome wagons over his Kevin, res Per- 
haps it was his turn to command. 

22 Alciphron, who, with Thraſyllus, was the principal agent in 
this affair, was the meoZ:90 Aazidaiyuorory the public hoſt of he 
Lacedzemonians. Thucydid, p. 386. . 
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XVIII. 


conſequence of this unexpected meaſure, a truce 
was concluded between the chiefs, without the con- 


' — 


ctirrence or knowledge of the officers or troops in 
either army. The Argives, Thraſyllus and Alciphron, 


engaged that their countrymen ſhould give com- 


plete ſatisfaction for the injuries of which they were 


accuſrd; and king Agis, whoſe authority, by the 


Diſcon- 
tents here- 
by OCca.- 
ſioned in 
both ſtates, 


Spartan laws, was ned in the field, led * his 
obſequious army. 

Whatever nine be be the cauſe of this a. it 
occaſioned (after the firſt paule of ſilent aſtoniſh- 
ment) univerſal diſcontent, followed by loud and 


licentious clamours. The Spartans ' complained, 


« That, after aſſembling ſuch a body of men as 
had. ſcarcely ever been collected in Peloponneſus, 
whoſe attachment to their cauſe was ardent, -whoſe. 
numbers and courage were invincible, and after 
furrounding their enemies on every ſide, and de- 
priving them of every reſource, the glorious hope, 
or rather certainty, of the moſt complete and im- 
portant victory, ſhould have been ſacrificed, in 
one moment, by the caprice, the cowardice, or 
the corruption of their general.” The Argives 
lamented, © That their numerous enemies, whom 
they had a fair opportunity of engaging in their 
own country, ſhould have been allowed to eſcape 
from their hands by a haſty and ill-judged compo- 
ſition.” Nor did they confine their reſentment to. 
vain complaiats. The moſt daring or moſt ſedi- 
tious attacked the houſes of Thraſyllus and Alci- 
—_ The reſt ſoon joined in the tumult. The 


9 effects 
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effects of the generals were plundered or confiſ- 
cated ; and their lives were ſaved, with difficulty, 


by the reſpected ſanctuary of Argive Juno. 


Though the Greeks, and indeed the ancients in 
general, ſeidom employed reſident ambaſſadors in 
foreign ſtates, Alcibiades was then inveſted with 
that character at Argos. His activity would not 
fail to promote the popular tumult, in which his 
own and the Athenian intereſt was concerned. On 


aà future occaſion he boaſted, that, chiefly at his 


inſtigation, the Argives and their allies were per- 
ſuaded to break the truce ; a meaſure greatly faci- 
litated by the long- expected arrival of the Athe- 
nian tranſports, conveying a reinforcement of twelve 
hundred ſoldiers, and a body of three hundred ca- 
valry. Encouraged by this event, the Argives, 
regardleſs of the truce, attacked the ancient and 
wealthy city of Orchomenus in Arcadia, which, 
after a feeble reſiſtance, fubmitted: to their arms. 
T hey next proceeded to lay ſiege to the neighbour- 
ing town of Tegea, a deſign extremely contrary to 
the inclination of the Eleans, who were eager to 
chaſtiſe the inhabitants of Lepreum, a diſtrict on 
their own frontier. The Argives, however, paid 
no regard to their demands; and the Eleans, of · 
fended by this inſtance of contempt, returned home 
in diſguſt, 

The Lacedæmonians learned. with indignation 
the ſubmiſſion of Orchomenus, the ſiege of Tegea, 
and the open infraction: of the treaty. They had 
formerly murmured againſt the imprudent or per- 
fidious meaſures of king Agis ; but when they felt 

Vol. II. T the 
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came outrageous. In the firſt emotions of their 


Battle of 
Manti- 
Dea. 


animoſity, they determined to deſtroy his houſe, 
and to ſubject him to a fine of ſeveral thouſand 
pounds ſterling, which, in all probability, he would 
have been unable to pay. But his eloquence and 


_ addreſs appeaſed the general clamour ; and, as the 


anger of popular aſſemblies is eaſily converted into 
pity, he was again taken into favour. His known 
talents for war recommended him to the command 
of the army; and he aſſured his countrymen, that 
his future ſervices ſnould ſpeedily wipe off the ſtain 
from his character. The Spartans, however, firſt 


elected on this occaſion ten counſellors to attend 


their kings in the field, to reſtain their too preci- 
pitate reſolves, and control their too abſolute au- 
thority. dk | 
Having taken this precaution, the neceliiy of 
which ſeemed juſtified by recent experience, they 
ſummoned the aſſiſtance of their allies, whoſe ar- 
dour to renew hoſtilities was equal to their own. 
They proceeded with a numerous army (though 
inferior to that formerly collected, as their confe- 
derates beyond the Iſthmus had not yet time to join 
them), and marched directly to the town of Man- 


tinæa, expecting either to take that place, or to 


oblige the enemy to defend it, by withdrawing their 
troops from the ſiege of Tegea. The approach of 
the Argives prevented the ſurpriſe of Mantinza; 
and both armies, whoſe ambition or reſentment had 


wean 2 e enn 41 an opportunity to diſ- 
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play their valour or their fury, ä prepared CH AA LA 


for an engagement. 


According to ancient cuſtom, the leaders of the Military 
ſeveral nations addrefſed their reſpective troops. * 


The Mantinzans were animated * by the ſight of 
their city, for the defence of which, as well as for 
the ſafety of their wives and children, they were 
exhorted valiantly to contend. The event of the 
battle muſt determine the important alternative of 
dominion and ſervitude; dominion which they had 
lately aſſumed over various cities in Arcadia, and 
ſervitude, which they had already ſuffered under 
the cruel tyranny of Sparta.” The Argives were 
reminded © of their ancient pre-eminence in Pe- 
loponneſus, which they had recently recovered, and 


| Which their honour was now called to maintain, 


They were reminded of the long and bloody wars 
which they had formerly carried on, in order to 
repel the uſurpation of a powerful and ambitious 
neighbour. This was the ſame enemy who ac- 
tually provoked their arms, and gave them an op- 
portunity of revenging in one day, the accumu- 
lated injuſtice of many centuries.” The Athe- 
nians heard, and repeated, That it was glorious 
to march at the head of gallant and faithful allies, and 
to ſhew themſelves deſerving of their hereditary re- 
nown. They yielded to none in bravery; their 
power was unrivalled; and when they had over- 
come the Lacedæmonians, even in the Peloponne- 
ſus, their dominion would be more extenſive and 
ſecure.” 


Y 2 | Te 
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CH AP. The Spartans briefly exhorted their followers, 


Nang and each other, * to exert that innate valour which 


—— Spar- had ever animated their breaſts, and which could 


rious. receive no additional force from a tedious diſplay 
of uſeleſs words.“ Thus ſaying, they marched 
with a flow and firm ſtep, regulated by the ſound 
of the flute, to meet the impetuous onſet of the 
Argives and Athenians, Above a thouſand of the 
former, choſen from the flower of the nobleſt youth 
of Argos, had been employed, ſince the firſt diſ- 
ſenſions occaſioned by the peace of Nicias, in the 
. conſtant exerciſe of arms, in order to maintain the 
honourable pretenſions of their country. They 
| behaved with ſignal bravery. The Athenians were 
not wanting to their ancient fame. The Manti- 
næans ſtrenuouſly defended every thing moſt dear 
to them. But the allied army had been conſiderably 
weakened by the deſertion of the Eleans ; and the 
martial enthuſiaſm of king Agis, ſeconded by the 
perſevering valour of the Ar decided the 


fortune 


23 Tbe admirable verſes of Milton, who was a diligent reader of 
Thucydides, are the beſt commentary on this battle. 
| Anon they move 
In perfe& phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and ſoft recorders, ſuch as rais'd 
To height of nobleſt temper heroes old, 
Arming to hattle; and inſtead of rage, 
Deliberate valour breath'd firm and unmov'd, &c. 
Par. Loſt, b. i. 
24 If the text is not corrupt, the words of Thucydides are very 
hs Ah ware on kara MATE T1 HATE AzuxeJaiyoncs 
eaaoowhyricy TY) ar0puc dit 8X, ro Tee Oοαεν,ẽʒ.. p. 394 4 That 
the Lacedzmonians, exceedingly inferior as they appeared on this oc- 
caſion to the enemy in military ſkill, ſhewed themſelves as much ſu- 
perior to them 1 in true manly courage. It appears from the deſcrip. 
ion 
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fortune of the battle. The allies were repulſed, 


broken, thrown into diſorder, and put to flight. Co 
The Spartans, unwilling to irritate their deſpair, 


or ſuperſtitiouſly obſerving an ancient maxim, 
which enjoined them “ to make a bridge for a 
flying enemy,” did not continue the purſuit, but 


ſpeedily returned home to celebrate the Carnean 


feſtival, rejoicing in having reſtored the luſtre of 
their arms, and recovered their authority in the 
Peloponneſus. 


This, in fact, proved the immediate conſequence Tumults 


of a battle, which was not ſo bloody as might have 
been expected, the vanquiſhed having loſt eleven, 
and the victors only three, hundred. But the re- 
volutions of Greece chiefly depended on the fluc- 
tuating politics of domeſtic factions. The Spar- 
tans had a numerous party in Argos itſelf, who, 
emboldened by the recent victory of their friends, 
immediately took arms, aboliſhed the popular go- 
vernment, deſtroyed the partifans of Athens, ab- 
Jured the league with that ſtate, and entered into a 
new confederacy with Sparta. This event hap- 


tion of the battle, that the Lacedæmonians were defective, not in 
(kill, but in diſcipline. In approaching the enemy, their right wing 
extended too far, which frequently happened from the deſire of every 
ſoldier to cover his unarmed fide by the ſhield of the next perſon on 
his right, In conſequence of this tendency, the Lacedzmonian left 
wing was over-reached by the enemy's right. Agis ordered the 
Skiritz and Brafidians to wheel from their places on the right, and 
lengthen the front of the left wing: commanding the battalions 
of Hipponoidas and Ariftocles to fill up the vacuity occaſioned by 
this movement, But theſe generals abſolutely refuſed to obey orders, 
and were afterwards baniſhed Sparta on that account. Thucydid, 
p. 393, K eqa . 
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pened a few weeks after the engagement, and to- 


Wny—— Wards the cloſe of the fourteenth winter of the Pe- 


. — 


Maſſaere 
of the 


Scioneans. . 


loponneſian war. During the two following years, 


Argos paid dearly for a moment of tranſient ſplen- 
dour, having undergone three bloody revolutions, 
which renewed the atrocities of Corcyrean ſedition. 
The conteſt ended, as in Corcyra, in favour of the 
Athenians and democracy. 

The affairs of the Peloponneſus had long oocu- 
pied, without engroſſing, the attention of Athens. 
The year preceding her alliance with Argos, the 
Athenians reduced the rebellious city of Scioné, 
in the peninſula of Pallene, againſt which their re- 
ſentment had been provoked to the utmoſt fury, 
becauſe the Scioneans, though inhabiting àa coun- 
try almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea, had defied the 
naval power of Athens, and, amidſt the misfor- 
tunes of that ſtate, revolted to her enemies. The: 


citizens of Scionẽ became the victims of a revenge. 


equally cruel and imprudent. The males, above 


the age of puberty, were put to the ſword; the 


women and children dragged into ſervitude; the 
name and honours of the city extinguiſhed far 
ever; and the territory planted with a new colony, 
conſiſting chiefly of Platzan exiles. Theſe atro- 
cious cruelties alarmed the terror, exaſperated the 
reſentment, and invigorated the reſiſtance, of the 
neighbouring republics. Their defence was un- 
dertaken by Perdiccas, king of Macedon, whom 
the Athenians therefore interdicted the uſe of the 
Grecian ſcas. But that ambitious people made ſo 
little progreſs in 1 the Macedonian coaſt, 
dhat 
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that they finally deſiſted from this deſign; content- 
ing themſelves with guarding thoſe places which 
ftill preſerved their allegiance, with re-eſtabliſhing 
domeſtic order, and with collecting the cuſtomary 
tribute from their numerous colonies and depend- 
encies. 


The productive induſtry diffuſed through all 
branches of the community, the equality of private 
fortune, the abſence of habitual luxury, together 
with the natural advantages of their foil and cli- 
mate, enabled the Greeks to flouriſh amidſt furious 
and bloody wars. After a ſhort period of tran- 
quillity, their exuberant population overflowed, and 
was obliged to diſcharge itſelf in foreign colonies 
or conguelts. Such a period Athens enjoyed for 
five years after the peace of Nicias, as the Mace- 
donian and Argive wars only employed her acti- 
vity, without exhauſting her ſtrength. The ne- 
ceſſity of exerting her ſuperfluous vigour in ſome 
uſeful and honourable deſign, was fatally expe- 
rienced, inithe year following, by the unfortunate 
iſland of Melos, one of the largeſt of the Cyclades, 
lying dire&ly oppoſite to the Cape of Malea, the 
| ſouthern promontory of Laconia, 

This beautiful iſland, ſixty miles in circumfe- 
rence, of a circular form, of an agreeable tempera- 
ture, and affording, in peculiar perfection, the 
' uſual productions of a fine climate, had early in- 


25 The iſland of Melos is every where impregnated with iron, 
bitumen, ſulphur, and other minerals. It is deſcribed by Tourne- 
fort as a great laboratory. Its ſubterranean fires are ſuppoled to 


give peculiar force and flavour to its wines and fruits. 
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ith the ; colonization of the Spartans ; and the 
happy ſettlement had enjoyed political independence 
for ſeven hundred years. The ſtrength and im- 
portance of the capital, which had the ſame name 
with the iſland, may be underſtood by the arma- 
ment, of thirty ſhips, and near three thouſand ſol- 


diers, which the Athenians brought againſt it. 


Before they commenced hoſtilities, either by attack- 
ing the city, or by ravaging the country, they ſent 
ambaſſadors to the Melians, in order to perſuade 
them to ſurrender, without incurring the danger 


or the puniſhment of an unequal, and probably a 


fruitleſs, reſiſtance. The cautious iſlanders, well 
acquainted with the eloquence and addreſs of the 
enemy with whom they had to contend, denied them 


the permiſſion to ſpeak before the public aſſembly, 


Confer- 
ence be- 
tween the 
commiſ- 
fioners of 


Athens. 
and Me- 


9 


but appointed a deputation of the magiſtrates, to 
hear and examine their demands. The Athenian am- 
baſſadors were received in the ſenate-houſe, where 
a moſt important and intereſting conference was 
held **, which, while it engages our compaſſion for 


the unhappy victims of ambition, explains the pre- 


vailing ſentiments and opinions of the Greeks in 
matters of war and government, and illuſtrates the 
daring injuſtice of the Athenian republic. The 
ambaſſadors began the dialogue, by obſerving, 
« That ſince the diſtruſt of the Melians, probably 


ariſing from the conſcious weakneſs of their cauſe, 


had refuſed them the liberty of ſpeaking, in a con- 
tinued oration, to the aſſembly of the people, they 


ſhould uſe that mode of conference which ſeemed 


#6 Thucydid, I. v. p. 400, & ſeqq. 
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moſt agreeable to the inclinations of their adver- 
faries, and patiently liſten to the objections which 
might occur to any part of their diſcourſe.” 
Melians. The propoſal is juſt and reaſonable ; 
but you have come hither with an armed force, 
which renders you Judges in your. own cauſe, 
Though vanquiſhed in debate, you may {till con- 
quer by arms; but if we yield in argument, we 
muſt ſubmit to ſlavery.” Athenians. © If you in- 
tend to talk of matters foreign to the ſubject, we 
have done.” M. It is ſurely excuſable for thoſe, 
whoſe all is at ſtake, to turn themſelves on every 
ſide, and to ſuggeſt their ſuſpicions and their doubts. 
But let the conference be carried on in the man- 
ner which you have propoſed,” A. “ And, on 
both ſides, let all ſuperfluous arguments be omit- 
ted ; either that we, having repelled and conquered 
tae Perſians, are entitled to govern the Greeks; or 
that yo, being a colony of Lacedzmon, are en- 
titled to independence, Let us ſpeak like men of 
ſenſe and experience, who know that the equal 
rules of juſtice are obſerved only by men of an 
equal condition; but that it belongs to the ſtrong 
to command, and. to the weak to obey ; becauſe 
| ſuch is the intereſt of both.” M. « How can our 
intereſt and yours coincide ?” A. « By ſubmiſſion, 
you will fave. your lives; and 15 preſerving you, 
we will increaſe our own power.” M. « Conſider 
(for this alſo muſt be mentioned, ſince diſregarding 
Juſtice, you are governed only by utility) that your 
unprovoked invaſion. of the Melians will rouſe 
the reſentment of all Greece; will render all 
| neutral 
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CHAP. neutral ſtates your enemies; and, if ever your em- 


pire ſhould decline, (as what human grandeur is 
not ſubject to decay?) will expoſe you to a dread- 


ſul and juſt puniſkment.” A. The continuance 


of our empire is the care of fortune and the gods; 
the little that man can do to preſerve it, we will 
not neglect. The liberty of Melos offends the pride 
of the neighbouring iſles, and ſtirs them to rebel- 
lion. The intereſt of our preſent power muſt 
prevail over the apprehenſion of future danger.“ 
M. „ While the Athenians are thus prepared to 
incur danger for the preſervation of empire, and 
their ſubject iſlands to defy death for the hopes of 
freedom, would it not be the baſeſt and moſt infa- 
mous cowardice in us, who have long enjoyed _ 
liberty, to decline any toil or danger for maintain- 
ing the moſt valuable and the moſt glorious of all 
human -poſſeſſions ?? A. We are not come 
hither to diſpute the prize of valour, but to offer 
terms of ſafety.” M. „ The event of war is un- 
certain; there is ſome hope in reſiſtance, none in 
ſubmiſſion. 2. « Flattering hope often deceives 
the proſperous and the powerful, but always de- 
ſtroys the weak and unfortunate, who, diſregarding 
natural means of preſervation, have recourſe to 
idle dreams of the fancy, to omens, oracles, divi- 
nation, and all the fallacious illuſions of a vain 
ſuperſtition.” M. „We know that it will be dif- 
ficult for the Melians to contend with the ſtrength 
and fortune of Athens: yet we truſt that the gods 
will ſupport the juſtice of our cauſe; and. that the 


Lacedæmonians, from whom we are deſcended, 


moved 
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blood.” A. Believe not that Athens will be 3 


forſaken by the gods. Ambition is implanted in 
man. The wiſdom of providence, not an Athe- 
nian decree, has eſtabliſned the inevitable law, 
that the ſtrong ſhould govern the weak. As to 
the aſſiſtance of the Lacedzmonians, we ſincerely 
congratulate your happy ignorance of their princi- 
ples. Whatever equity prevails in their-domeſtic 


inſtitutions, they have but one rule reſpecting their 


neighbours, which is, to regulate all their tranſac- 
tions with them by their own conveniency.” M. 
« It is chiefly that conſideration which affords us 
hope, that they will not forſake an iſland which 
they have planted, leſt they ſhould be regarded as 
traitors, than which nothing could be more unta- 
vourable to their intereſt, eſpecially ſince Melos, 
lying in the neighbourhood of their own territories, 
would be a dangerous poſſeſſion in the hands of an 
enemy.” A. „ 1 he timid caution of the Lacedæ- 
monians ſeldom takes the field, even againſt their 
inveterate enemies in the Peloponneſus, unleſs 
when their ſtandard 13 attended by numerous allies. 
It is not to be imagined that, for the ſafety of a 
colony, they will alone croſs the Cretan fea, to 
contend with the ſuperior navy of Athens.” M. 
« Should the Lacedæmonians be averſe to fail, 
they can tranſport others in their ſtead ; and the 
extent of the Cretan fea may elude the vigilance of 
your ſhips; or ſhould that probability fail, the La- 
cedæmonians may attack your ſubjects on the con- 
Brat, and accompliſh the deſigns of the warlike 

Bra- 
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Braſidas.”* A. « You are determined, it ſeems, 
to learn, by fatal experience, that fear never com- 
pelled the Athenians to deſiſt from their deſigns ; 


- eſpecially never to raiſe the ſiege of any place 


Magnani- 
mity of the 
Melians, 


Conqueſt 
of Melos, 
and cruel 
| treatment 
of the in- 
habitants. 


which they had once inveſted. For during the 
whole of this long conference, you have not men- 
tioned a ſingular particular capable of affording any 
Juſt ground of confidence. Deceived by the ſplen- 
dour of words, you talk of honour and independ- 


ence, rejecting the offers of a powerful ſtate, whoſe 


arms you are unable to reſiſt, and whoſe protection 
you might obtain at the expence of a moderate 
tribute. Leſt ſhame ſhould have any ſhare in this 
dangerous behaviour, we ſhall leave you to con- 
ſult privately, only reminding you once more, that 
your preſent deliberations involve the fate of your 
country. 7; 

The Athemian ambaſſadors retired ; and ſhortly 
8 the Melians recalled them, and “ de- 
clared their unanimous reſolution not to betray, in 
one unlucky hour, the liberty which they had 
maintained for ſeven hundred years; depending on 
the vigorous aſſiſtance of their Lacedæmonian kinſ- 


men, and truſting eſpecially in that divine provi- 


dence which had hitherto moſt wonderfully pre- 
ſerved them amidſt the general convulſions of 
Greece. But they entreated the Athenians to ac- 
cept their offers of neutrality, and to abſtain from 
unprovoked violence.“ The ambaſſadors prepared 
for returning to the camp, leaving the commiſ- 
fioners with a ſarcaſtic threat, . That of all men, 
in ſuch a delicate ſituation, the Melians alone 


thought 
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would grie vouſly ſuffer for their folly, in. preferring — 


to the propoſals of certain and immediate ſafety, the 
deceitfulneſs of hope, the inſtability of fortune, and 
the vain proſpect of Lacedæmonian aid.” The 
Athenians, irritated by oppoſition, inveſted, with- 
out delay, the capital of Melos, which was blocked 
up for ſeveral months by ſea and land. The be- 
ſieged, after ſuffering cruelly by famine, made ſe- 
veral deſperate fallies, ſeized the Athenian maga- 
zines, and deſtroyed part of their works. But to- 
wards the end of winter, their reſiſtance was de- 
feated by the vigorous efforts of the enemy, com- 
bined with domeſtic treaſon. The males above 
the age of fourteen ſhared the unhappy fate of the 
Scioneans. The women and children were ſub- 
jected to perpetual ſervitude, and five hundred 
new inhabitants, drawn from the neighbouring co- 


lonies of Athens, was ſent to occupy the vacant 


lands, which had been cultivated and adorned for 


ſeven centuries by the labour of the exterminated 
Melians “. 


27 Thucydid. I. v. p. 419, ad fin. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Alcibiades promotes the Sicilian Expedition.—Revs- 


lations in that Jland.—Embaſſy to Athens.— 
Extravagant Views of Alcibiades.—Oppoſed by 
Nicias.— The Athenians prepare to invade. Sicily. 
—Their Armament beheld with Saſpicion by the 
Italian States.—Deliberations concerning the 
Mode of carrying on the War.—Alcibiades takes 
Catana by Stratagem.—Ilis Intrigues in Me eſſen. 
He is unſeaſonably recalled to Athens.— 


. Charged with Treaſon and Impiety. — Eſcapes to 


Sparta.—Nicias determines to attack Syracuſe. 
— Deſcription of that City. — The Athenians 
prevail in a Battle —Return to Calana and 
Naxes. 


HE inhuman maſſacre of the Melians has 
been aſcribed by an inſtructive, though often 


Aleibiades inaccurate biographer e, to the unfeeling ptide of 


promotes 
the expedi- 
tion into 


Sicily 3 


Revolu · 


tions in 


that iſland. 
A. C. 479. 


— 468. 


Alcibiades. But more ancient and authentic wri- 
ters *, whoſe ſilence ſeems to exculpate the ſon of 
Clinias from this atrocious accuſation, repreſent 
him as the principal author of the expedition againſt 
Sicily; an expedition not more unjuſt 1 in its prin- 
ciple than fatal in its conſequences. 


The ſalutary union between the princes of Sy- 


racuſe and Agrigentum triumphed, as we had occa- 


1 Plut. in Alcib, 
2 Thucydid. 1. v. Lyſias Orat. cont. Alcib. 
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fion to relate, over the ambition and reſources of C BER 
Carthage. Sicily flouriſhed under the virtuous ad- vv 
miniſtration of Gelon * and Theron; but its tran- 

quillity was diſturbed by the diſſenſions of their 
immediate ſucceſſors. Hieron king of Syracuſe 

proved victorious 1n a long and bloody war, during 

which the incapacity and misfortunes of his rival 
Thraſideus emboldened the reſentment of his ſub- 

jects, already provoked by his injuſtice and cru- 

elty . He eſcaped the popular fury, but fell a 

victim to his own deſpair; and the Agrigentines, 

having expelled the family of an odious e! in- 

ſtituted a republican form of policy. 


The falſe, cruel, and avaricious, Hieron (for ſuch 


Reign of 


at leaſt he is deſcribed * in the firſt years of his Sptset. 


reign) probably received little benefit from the 
dangerous influence of proſperity. But his mind 
was not incapable of reflection; and in the courſe 
of a long ſickneſs and confinement, he diſcovered 
the emptineſs of ſuch objects as kings are taught 
to admire, and had recourſe to the ſolid pleaſures 
of the mind. By converſing with Grecian philo- 
ſophers, he learned the moſt important of all leſ- 
ſons, that of converſing with himſelf; a converſa- 
tion which none but the moſt virtuous or the 
moſt vicious of men can long and frequently main- 
tain, without deriving from it eſſential profit. 
With the improvement of his underftanding, the 
ſentiments of Hieron improved; his character and 
manners underwent a total change; and the latter 


3. See above, p. 36. 4 Diodor. I. xi, c. lx. & ſeqq, 
s Diodor, Sic. Il. xi. c. Ixvi. 
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CHAP. years of his reign adorn the hiſtory of Sicily, and 
w the age in which he lived s. The poets Simonides, 
Zichylus, and Bacchilides, frequented his court, 
and admired the greatneſs of his mind, rather 
than of his fortune. The ſublime genius of Pin- 
dar has celebrated the magnificent generoſity of his 
illuſtrious patron. And in an age when writing 
was the picture of converſation, becauſe men talked 
as they needed not have been aſhamed to write, 
the impartial diſciple of Socrates, who had nothing 
to hope or to fear from the aſhes of a king of Si- 
cily, has repreſented Hieron, in the Dialogue en- 
titled from his name”, as a model of wiſdom and 
virtue. 
Thety- It is a mortifying reflection that the inimitable 
Theal = qualities of a virtuous prince ſhould naturally en- 
ee, courage the ſloth, or irritate the vices, of a dege- 
ment of nerate ſucceſſor. The glorious reign of Hieron 
demo: was followed by the bloody tyranny of Thraſybu- 


eracy. 


— lus; a wretch who, diſgracing the throne and hu- 
A. C. 466. man nature, was expelled from Sicily by the juſt in- 
dignation of his ſubjects. Reſentment is more per- 

manent than gratitude. The Syracuſans forgot the 
fame of Gelon; they forgot the recent merit of 
Hieron; and, that they might never be again ſub- 

jected to a tyrant like Thraſy bulus, exchanged the 

odious power of kings for the dangerous fury of 


democracy *. 
Effects of Phe inferior cities having ſucceſſively imitated 


that revo- 


luion. the example of Agrigentum and Syracuſe, the 


6 lian. I. ix. c. vii. | 7 Xenophont, Hieron. 
8 Ariſtot. de Repub. I. v. c. xii. 


Grecian 
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Grecian colonies in Sicily experienced the diſorders C HAP. 
of that tumultuous liberty. which had ſo long pre 


vailed in the mother country. Diſtracted by in- 


ternal diſcord, and haraſſed by external hoſtility, 


they had neither leiſure nor inclination to attend to 


the politics of Greece. The republic of Syracuſe, 


which was alone capable. of interpoſing, with ef- 


fe, in the quarrels of that country, imitated, in- 


ſtead of oppoſing, the ambition of Athens, Moſt 
of the Dorian ſettlements had become confederates, 
or rather tributaries, to the Syracuſans ; and to- 
wards the commencement of the Peloponneſian 
war, that aſpiring people, though torn by domeſtic 
factions,  ſtrenuouſly exerted their valour againſt 
the Tonic ſettlements of Leontium, Catana, and 
Naxos. 

While theſe unhappy iſlanders truggled with 
the turbulence of a government more ſtormy than 
the whirlpools of Scylla and Charybdis, they like- 


Diſſenſions 
in Sicily, 
in which 
the Athe. 
nians in- 


wiſe enjoyed, however, the peculiar advantages of terfere. 


democracy ; which, of all political conſtitutions, 
preſents the wideſt ſcope to the exerciſe of ſuperior 
talents, and has always been the moſt productive in 
great men. The active fermentation of popular 
aſſemblies had given the eloquence of a Gorgias 
to Leontium, and the abilities of a Hermocrates 
to Syracuſe. In the fixth year of the Peloponne- 
ſian war, the former came to Athens to ſolicit the 
protection of that republic againſt the unjuſt uſurp- 
ation of the Sicilian capital. His arguments con- 


Olymp. 
Ixxxviii. 3. 


A. C. 426. 


vinced the judgment, and the brilliant harmony of 


his ſtyle tranfported the ſenſibility, of the Athenians. 
Vor. IL. Z They 
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They immediately diſpatched twenty ſhips of war 


EA to the aſſiſtance of their Ionic brethren. Two years 


afterwards a ſimilar requeſt was made, and as 


© "readily complied with; and the Athenians ſeemed 


diſpoſed to engage with vigour in the war, when 


the foreſight of Hermocrates, alarmed by the in- 


truſion of theſe ambitious ſtrangers, promoted a 


general congreſs of the ſtates of Sicily. 


Appeaſed 


by Hermo - 
erates. 
Olymp. 
Ixxxix. 1. 


This convention was held at the central town of 
Gela; it was attended by the plenipotentiaries of 


all the Doric and Ionic cities. Hermocrates re- 


A. C. 424. preſented Syracuſe; and illuſtrious as that republic 


New diſ- 
{en ſions. 
Olymp. 
xei. 1. 


A. C. 41 6. 


Demands 
of the 


was, his conduct proved him worthy its higheſt 
honours. While the repreſentatives of other ſtates 
dwelt on their particular grievances, and urged 
their ſeparate intereſts, Hermocrates regarded and 
enforced only the general intereſt of Sicily. His 
arguments finally prevailed, and all parties were 
engaged to terminate their domeſtic conteſts, leſt 
the whole iſland ſhould fall a prey to a 8279 
power. 

But a plan of union, ſo ſeaſonable and Gala, 
depended on the tranſient influence of a ſingle 
man, while the principles of diſcord were innume- 
rable and permanent. Within a few years after this 


event, Leontium was taken and deſtroyed, its in- 
habitants reduced to the wretched condition of ex- 


iles, and its confederates, the Egeſtæans, cloſely 
beſieged by the conjunct arms of Selinus and Sy- 
racuſe. The unfortunate communities again ſent 


Egeiteans; AN — to Athens, pleading the rights of 


9 Thucydid. p. 290. 


con- 
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conſanguinity, and addreſſing not only the paſſions © HA v. 


a formidable acceſſion to the Peloponneſian league; 


and now was the time for undertaking that enter- 


priſe, while their Ionian kinſmen in Sicily were 


XIX. 


but the intereſt of their powerful allies. The 
Athenians,” they inſiſted, were bound by every 
principle of ſound policy to repreſs 'the growing 
greatneſs of Syracuſe, which muſt otherwiſe become 


ſtill capable of exerting ſome vigour in their own 


defence.” In order to enforce theſe arguments, 


the ambaſſadors of Egeſta or Segeſta gave an often- 
tatious, and even a very falſe, deſcription of the 


wealth of their republic ; which, according to their 


account, was capable of furniſhing the whole ex- 
pence of the war. Their fellow-citizens at home 
carried on the deception by a moſt unjuſtifiable ar- 
tifice, diſplaying to the Athenian commiſſioners 
ſent to confer with them, the borrowed riches of 
their neighbours, and raiſing, by extraordinary ex- 
pedients, the ſum of ſixty talents of ſilver, to main- 


tain, for a month, an Athenian fleet of ſixty fail, as 
if they had purpoſed monthly to repeat this large 


ſubſidy, which at once exhauſted their faculties '?. 
The arguments of their Sicilian allies were doubt- 
leſs entitled to conſiderable weight with the Athe- 
nians ; yet various reaſons might have diſſuaded 
that ambitious people from undertaking, at the 
preſent juncture, an expedition againſt the power- 


ful republic of Syracuſe. The cloud of war, which 


Pericles ſaw advancing with rapid motion from the 


10 Thucydid. P. 444. 
2 2 Pelo- 


with which 
the Athe- 
nians im- 
prudently 
comply. 
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CHAP. Peloponneſus, had been at length diſpelled by the 
Os, valour and fortune of the Athenians; not, however, 


before the arms of Brafidas had ſhaken their empire 
- to the foundation. The ſame ſtorm might-be again 
collected, if the Athenians removed their armies 
from home, eſpecially if they were unfortunate 
abroad, ſince the wounded pride of Sparta would 
eagerly ſeize the firſt opportunity of revenge. The 
rebellion of the Macedonian cities was ſtill unſub- 
dued, and it would be highly imprudent and dan- 
gerous, before recovering the allegiance of theſe 
ancient poſſeſſions, to attempt the acquiſition of 
new territories. Should the Athenian expedition 
againſt Sicily be crowned with the moſt flattering 
ſucceſs, it would {till be difficult, nay, impoſſible, 
to preſerve ſuch a diſtant and extenſive conqueſt; 
but ſhould this ambitious deſign fail in the execu- 
tion, as there was too good reaſon to apprehend, 
the misfortunes of the Athenians, whoſe greatneſs 
was the object both of terror and of envy, would 
encourage the rebellious ſpirit of their ſubjects and 
allies, excite the latent animoſity of the Peloponne- 
ſians, and reinforce their ancient enemies by the 
reſentment and hoſtility of Syræcuſe and her con- 
federates, juſtly provoked by the daring invaſion 
of their iſland. 

Theſe prudential conſiderations were unable to 
cool the ardour of the Athenian aſſembly, inflamed 
by the breath of their favourite Alcibiades. It is 
a juſt and protound obſervation of Machiavel, that 
the real powers of government are often contracted 
to a narrower point in republics than in mo- 

11 | narchies ; 
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narchies; an obſervation which that ſagacious ſtateſ- 
man had learned, from the experience of his na- 
tive city, and which he might have confirmed 
by the hiſtory of the Greeks, whoſe political mea- 
ſures, and even whoſe national character, depend- 
ed on the tranſient influence of a few individuals. 
Under the direction of Ariſtides and Themiſtocles, 
the Athenians diſplayed the ſoundeſt policy, adorned 
by unſhaken probity, and by heroic valour. Ci- 


mon inſpired the generous ambition which ani- 


mated his qwn breaſt : a dignified grandeur and 
magnanimaus firmneſs diftinguiſhed the long ad- 
miniſtration, I had almoſt faid reign, of Pericles. 
The ſon of Clinias ſucceeded to the power and 
authority, without ſucceeding to the virtues of thoſe 
great men, whom his pride diſdained to imitate. Re- 
gardleſs of order and decency, with a licentious mag- 
nificence moſt offenſive to the ſpirit of republican 
equality, he blended a certain elegance of manners, 
which not only repelled cenſure, but attracted. ap- 
plauſe. Thus diſpenſed from obſerving the eſta- 
bliſhed formalities of private life, he expected that 
the glory of his adminiſtration might ſoar above 
the ordinary dictates of political prudence **, Though 
he preferred what was uſeful to what was virtuous, 
he preferred what was brilliant to what was uſeful, 
and, diſdaining the common gifts of valour and 
fortune, aſpired at objects extraordinary and unat- 
tainable. The recovery of the Athenian poſſeſ- 
ſions, and the re-eſtabliſhment of an empire, al- 


11 See Plut. in Alcibiad. Iſocrat. de Pace; above all, the animated 


3A 
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picture in Plato's Republic (1. viii. cap. ce. & ſeqq.), of which Al- 


cibiades, doubtleſs, was the original, 
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ready too extenſive, might have ſatisfied the am- 


w—y— bition of a bold and active ſtateſman. But the 


extravagant hopes of Alcibiades expatiated in a 


wider field. The acquiſition of Sicily itſelf he re- 


garded only as a neceſſary introduction to farther 
and more important conqueſts. The intermediate 
ſituation of that beautiful and fertile iſland opened, 
on the one hand, an eaſy communication with the 
eaſtern front of Italy, which, from Brunduſium to 
the Sicilian frith, was adorned by populous and 
flouriſhing cities; and on ' the other, afforded a 
ſhort and ſafe paſſage to the northern ſhores of 
Africa, which, for many ages, had been cultivated 
and enriched by the united labours of the Greeks 
and Carthaginians. In his waking or ſleeping 
dreams, Alcibiades graſped the wide extent of thoſe 
diſtant poſſeſſions, by the reſources of which he 
expected finally to ſubdue the pertinacious ſpirit, 
and obſtinate reſiſtance, of the Peloponneſians. 
Thus ſecure at home, and ſovereign of the ſea, 
Athens might incorporate with her own the troops 
of the conquered provinces, and maintain an un- 
ſhaken dominion over the moſt delightful portion 
of the earth, while her fortunate citizens, delivered 
from all laborious and mercenary cares, would. be 
ſupported by the 'contributions of ſubje& nations, 
and enabled to diſplay, in their full extent, that 
taſte for ſplendour and magnificence, that greatneſs 


of ſoul and ſuperiority of genius, which juſtly en- 


titled them to the empire of the world“. 


12 Iſocrat. de Pace, Andocid. us, iii. p. 269. & Ariſtoph, 


Allured N 
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- Allured by theſe extravagant, but flattering pro- 
ſpects of grandeur, the Athenians, in two ſucceſſive 
aſſemblies, held at the ſhort interval of five days, 
agreed to the reſolution of making war againſt 
Sicily, and of raiſing ſuch naval and military force 


as ſeemed neceſſary for carrying it on with vigour 


and ſucceſs. While they ſtill deliberated on the 
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latter object, the virtuous Nicias, who had been 


named with Alcibiades and Lamachus to the com- 
mand of the projected armament, omitted nothing 
that prudence could ſuggeſt, and patriotiſm enforce, 
to deter his countrymen from ſuch a dangerous 
and fatal deſign. On this memorable occaſion, he 
threw aſide his uſual timidity, and diveſted himſelf 
of that rigid regard for eſtabliſhed forms, which 
was natural to his age and character. Though the 
aſſembly was convened to determine the propor- 
tion of ſupplies and troops, and the means of col- 
lecting them with the greateſt expedition and faci- 
lity, he ventured, contrary to ancient cuſtom, to 
propoſe a different ſubject of debate; affirming, 
«That the intereſt of Athens was concerned, not 
in providing the preparations for the Sicilian inva- 
ſion, but in re-examining the expediency of the 
war. The aſſembly ought not to be moved by 
the arguments and intreaties of the perſecuted 
Egiſtæans, and fugitive Leontines, whom reſent- 
ment had taught to exaggerate, and miſery to de- 
ceive. Nor ought the vain phantom of glory and 
ambition to engage Athens in a deſign perhaps 
altogether impracticable, and in the preſent junc- 
ture, 3 unſeaſonable; ſince it would be 

2 4 madneſs 
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CHAP; madneſs to excite the flames of a new war, before 


5 the aſhes of the old were extinguiſned. The pleas 


of danger and ſelf-defence were in the higheſt de- 


- gree frivolous; for, ſhould the dreaded power of 


Syracuſe be extended over the whole of Sicily, the 
Athenians would have nothing to apprehend : this 


event would rather increaſe their ſecurity. In the 


actual ſtate of the iſland, particular cities might be 
perſuaded by fear, or intereſt, to court the protec- 
tion of the Peloponneſian confederacy ; but the 
victorious Syracuſe would diſdain to follow the 
ſtandard of Sparta. Should the former republic, 
by an effort of uncommon generoſity, ſubje& the 
partial dictates of her pride to the general ſafety 


and honour of the Dorian name, ſound policy, 


however, would ſtill prevent her from endangering 
the precarious empire which ſhe had obtained over 


her neighbours, by ſtrengthening the confederacy 


of Peloponneſus, of which the avowed deſign was 


to give liberty and independence to. the Grecian 


cities. Should all remote views of policy be diſ- 
regarded, yet immediate fear would deter the Sy- 
racuſans from provoking the reſentment of Athens, 
the effects of which they had not as yet experi- 
enced, but which, being unknown, muſt appear 
the more formidable. It was evident, therefore, 
that the Sicilian expedition might be omitted with- 


out danger; but if this enterpriſe, which had been 


haſtily reſolved on, were injudiciouſly executed, or 
if any of thoſe misfortunes ſhould happen, which 


are but too frequent in war, the Athenians would 


be expoſed not only to danger, but to diſgrace and 
| ruin, | 


. 
; 

. 
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ruin The reſult of ſuch an important deliberation c AP: 
ought not to be committed to the raſh deciſion Co 


of youthful levity ; which viewed the Sicilian war, 
as it did every other object, through the deluſive 
medium of hope, vanity, and ambition ; and, to- 
tally diſregarding the expence and danger to be 
incurred by the republic, conſidered only the pro- 


fits of military command, which might repair the 


wreck of exhauſted fortunes, and ſupply a new fund 


for the indulgence of extravagant and licentious 


pleaſures. He had in his eye a youth of that de- 
ſcription, the principal author of the expedition, 
who was ſurrounded by a numerous band of ad- 
herents, determined to' applaud his diſcourſe -and 
to promote his meaſures. It became the wiſdom 
and dignity of the aſſembly to reſiſt with firmneſs 
that juvenile conſpiracy. In ſuch a dangerous cri- 
ſis, it was the duty of the preſident to diſpenſe 
with ordinary forms, and to act, not merely as the 
inſtrument, but as the phyſician of a diſeaſed re- 
public. The queſtion ought to be debated a ſecond 
time; and the Athenians ought to reſcind the de- 
cree againſt Sicily, which had. paſſed without ſuf- 
ficient examination, in the abſence of ſeveral aged 
and reſpectable counſellors *?.” 

This diſcourſe immediately called up Alcibiades, 
who, preſuming on his credit with the aſſembly, 
acknowledged, © That he had aſpired to the com- 


13 Thucydid. 1. vi. p. 417, & ſeqq. The Sicilian expedition is 
uninterruptedly related through the remainder of the ſixth and ſeventh 
books of Thucydides, The collateral authority of Diodorus, Plu- 
tarch, and the orators, is of little importance, 


mand 
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c HA P. mand in Sicily, and that he thought himſelf juſtly 
— intitled to that honour. The extravagance of 


* Nicias ex» 
plains the 
difficulties 
of the war. 


which he was accuſed, had redounded to the profit 


of his country; ſince his magnificence at the Olym- 


pic games, however it might be traduced by an 
abuſive epithet, had extended the glory of Athens, 
and deſerved the admiration of Greece. His 
youth and inexperience had effected what the po- 
licy of the wiſeſt ſtateſmen had often attempted in 


vain. A powerful confederacy had been formed 


againſt Sparta, even in the boſom of the Pelopon- 
neſus ; and the terror of a domeſtic foe would long 
prevent the enmity of that rival ſtate from inter- 
rupting the progreſs of Athenian grandeur. In an 
expedition, evidently directed to this glorious end, 
expence and danger ought not to be regarded, ſince 
wealth was uſefully ſacrificed to purchaſe victory 
and renown; and power was only to be preſerved 
by ſeizing every favourable opportunity to increaſe 
it. To the undertaking which he adviſed, no rea- 
ſonable objection could be made; its expence would 
be furniſned by the Egiſtæans, and other con- 
federates; and the danger could not be great, as 
Sicily, however extenſive and populous, was inha- 
bited by a promiſcuous crowd of various nations, 
without arms or diſcipline, devoid of patriotiſm, 
and incapable of union “.“ 

The aſſembly murmured applauſe, confirmed 
their former decree, and teſtified for the war greater 
alacrity than before. Nicias perceived the violence 


14 Thucydid, p. 422—426. 


of 
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of the popular current ; ſtill, however, he made CHAP. 
one ineffectual effort to reſiſt its force. “ The — 


ſucceſs of an invader,” he obſerved, «< commonly 
depended on the weight and rapidity of his firſt 
unexpected impreſſion, which confirmed the confi- 
dence of his friends, and excited diſmay and ter- 
ror in his enemies. If the expedition into Sicily 
muſt be undertaken in defiance of every difficulty 
and danger, it ought therefore to be carried into 
execution with the utmoſt vigour. The Athenians 
might thus ſecure the aſſiſtance of Naxos and Ca- 
tana, which were connected by affinity with the 
Egiſtæans and Leontines. But there remained 
ſeven cities, and thoſe far more powerful, with 
which they muſt prepare to contend ; particularly 
Selinus and Syracuſe, places well provided with 
ſhips, magazines, cavalry, archers, heavy-armed 
troops, and every object and reſource moſt uſeful 
in _ defenſive war. An armament ſimply naval 
would not be ſufficient to cope with ſuch a ſtrength. 
Five thouſand pikemen, with a proportional num- 
ber of archers and cavalry, could not render the 
invaſion ſucceſsful. After arriving in Sicily, the 
towns muſt be beſieged or ſtormed ; workmen, 
with all ſorts of machines and implements, muſt 
be collected for thoſe purpoſes, and tranſported to 
an iſland from which, in the four winter months, 
a meſſenger could ſcarcely return to Athens. This 
neceſſary train, which would greatly encumber the 
fleet and army, muſt be ſubſiſted in a hoſtile coun- 
try. Beſides an hundred gallies, a great number 
of tenders and victuallers would be required for 
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the expedition. To collect fuch an immenſe maſs 

of war, demanded, doubtleſs, aſtoniſhing ardour 
and perſeverance ; but if the Athenians intended to 
employ a ſmaller force, he muſt, in Juſtice to his 


country and himfelf, decline accepting the com- 


+ The Athe- 


nians pre- 
pare for 
mvading 
Sicily. 
Olymp. 
KCI. 2. 


A. 415. 


The ma 
nitude © 
their pre- 
parations. 


mand, ſince nothing leſs than what he had deſcribed 
could promiſe a hope of victory, or a e 
certainty of defeat. 
The laſt attempt of Nicias to diſſuade his coun- 
trymen from this fatal enterpriſe, by magnifying 
the difficulty of its execution, produced an oppo- 
ſite effect. The obſtacles, which were unable to 
conquer, only animated the courage of the aſſem- 
bly; and it was determined, that the generals ſhould 
be inveſted with full authority to raiſe ſuch ſums of 
money, and to levy ſuch a body of troops, as 
might enſure ſucceſs to their arms. The domeſtic 
ſtrength of the Athenians was unequal to the great- 
neſs of the undertaking : proper agents were diſ- 
patched to demand an extraordinary contribution 
from their dependent ſtates, as well as to ſummon 
the reluctant aſſiſtance of their more warlike allies. 
Theſe auxthary ſquadrons were ordered to ſail. to 
Corcyra, in which rendezvous the Athenians, to- 
wards the middle of ſummer, were ready to join 
their confederates. 

The magnitude of the preparations increaſed the 
1 and the ardour of all ranks of men in the re- 
public. The old expected that nothing could reſiſt 


ſuch a numerous and well-equipped armament, 


15 Thucydid, p. 427-41. 
The 
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The young eagerly ſeized an occaſion to gratify CHAP. 
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their curioſity and love of knowledge in a diſtant — 


navigation, and to ſhare the honours of ſuch a glo- 
Tious enterpriſe. The rich exulted in diſplaying 
their magnificence; the poor rejoiced in the imme- 
diate aſſurance of pay ſufficient to relieve their 
preſent wants“, and in the proſpect of obtaining 
by their arms the materials of future eaſe and hap- 
pineſs. Inſtead of finding any difficulty to com- 
plete the levies, the great difficulty conſiſted in de- 


ciding the preference of valour and merit among 


thoſe who ſolicited to ſerve; and the whole com- 
ple ment of forces, to be employed by ſea and land, 
conſiſted of choſen men *. 

Amidſt the general alacrity felt, or at leaſt 
expreſſed, by people of all deſcriptions (for the 
dread of incurring public cenſure made ſeveral ex- 
preſs what they did not feel), Socrates ** alone ven- 
tured openly and boldly to condemn the expedi- 
tion, and to predict the future calamities of his 
country. But the authority of a ſage was in- 
capable to check the courſe of that enthuſiaſm, 
which had not been interrupted by the anniverſary 


16 The moſt expert and able ſeamen received a drachma (ſeven 
pence three farthings) as daily pay, beſides donatives from their re- 
ſpeRive captains. Thucydid. & Plut. 

17 Thucydid. p. 430—433- | 

12 Plutarch joins Meton the aſtrologer with Socrates, But the 
ſtory of Meton, who pretended madneſs, burned his houſe, and en- 
treated the Athenians, that, amidſt his domeſtic misfortunes, he 
might not be deprived of the comfort of his only ſon, is inconſiftent 
with the narrative of Thucydides, which proves, that inſtead” of 


compelling + there was occaſion to repreſs forwardneſs, to 
embark, 


feſtival 


Chia 


ral alacrity 


to embark. 
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feſtival of Adonis, an ancient and melancholy rite, 


Hi which inauſpiciouſly returned a few days preceding 


the embarkation. During this dreary ceremony, 


the ſtreets of Athens were crowded with ſpectres 


clothed in funereal robes ; the ſpacious domes and 
temples reſounded with lugubrious cries ; while 
the Grecian matrons, marching in ſlow proceſſion, 
tore their diſhevelled hair, beat their naked bo- 
ſoms, and lamented in mournful ſtrains the un- 
timely death of the lover, and beloved favourite, 
of Venus “. 


When the appointed day arrived, the whole in- 
habitants of Athens, whether citizens or ſtrangers, 
aſſembled early in the Piræus, to admire the 
greateſt ſpectacle ever beheld in a Grecian har- 
bour. An hundred gallies were adorned with all 
the ſplendour of naval pomp : the troops deſtined 
to embark, vied with each other in the elegance 
of their dreſs and the brightneſs of their arms : 
the alacrity painted 1n every face, and the magni- 
ficence diſplayed with profuſion in every part of 
the equipage, repreſented a triumphal ſhow, rather 
than the ſtern image of war. But the ſolidity and 
greatneſs of the armament proved that it was in- 


tended for uſe, not for oftentation. Amidſt this 
glare of external pageantry which accompanied the 
adventurous youth, their friends and kinſmen could 


not ſuppreſs a few parting tears, when they conſi- 
dered the length of the voyage, the dangers of the 
= and the Uncertalnty of beholding again the 


19 Plut. in Nic. & Alcibiad, 
deareſt 
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deareſt pledges of their affections. But theſe par- C — 35 
tial expreſſions of grief were ſpeedily interrupted 8 


by the animating ſounds of the trumpet, which 
iſſued at once from an hundred ſhips, and provoked 
ſympathetic acclamations from the ſhore. The 
captains then offered ſolemn prayers to the gods, 
which were anſwered by correſponding vows from 
the ſpectators: the cuſtomary libations were poured 
out in goblets of gold and ſilver; and, after the 
triumphant Pæan had been ſung in full chorus, the 
whole fleet at once ſet fail, and contended for the 
prize of naval {kill and celerity, until they reached 
the lofty ſhores of Ægina, from whence they en- 
Joyed a proſperous navigation to the rendezvous of 
their confederates at Corcyra “. 

AtCorcyrathe commanders reviewed the ſtrength 
of the armament, which conſiſted of an hundred 
and thirty-four ſhips of war, with a proportional 
number of tranſports and tenders. The heayy- 
armed troops, exceeding five thouſand, were at- 
tended with a ſufficient body of ſlingers and archers, 
The army, abundantly provided in every other 
article, was extremely deficient in horſes, which 
amounted to no more than thirty. But, at a mo- 
derate computation, we may eſtimate the whole 
military and naval ſtrength, including ſlaves and 
ſervants, at twenty thouſand men. 

With this powerful hoſt, had the Athenians at 
once ſurpriſed and aſſailed the unprepared ſecurity 
of Syracuſe, the expedition, however adventurous 


20 Thucydid, 1. vi. p. 432, & ſeqq . Plut, in Nicia, Diodor. 
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CHAP. and imprudent, might, perhaps, have been crowned 


XIX. 


ich ſucceſs. But the timid mariners of Greece 


would have trembled at the propoſal of truſting 


ſuch a numerous fleet on the broad expanſe of the 


Ionian ſea. They determined to croſs the nar- 
roweſt paſſage e een Italy and Sicily, after coaſt- 
ing along the eaſtern ſhores of the former, until 
they reached the Strait of Meſſina, That this de- 
ſign might be executed with the greater ſafety, 
they diſpatched three light veſſels to examine the 
diſpoſition of the Italian cities, and to ſolicit ad- 
miſſion into their harbours. The greateſt part of 
Magna Græcia had, indeed, been peopled by Do- 
rians, naturally hoſtile to Athens. But from one 


Italian city the Athenians had reaſon to expect a 


very favourable reception. The effeminate Sybaris 
had been demoliſhed, as related above“, by the 
warlike inhabitants of Crotona, about the time 
that the Athenians, growing more powerful than 
their neighbours, began to ſeize every opportunity 
to extend their colonies and their dominion. Go- 
verned by ſuch principles, they could not long 
overlook the happy ſituation of Sybaris, near to 
which they early formed an eſtabliſhment that aſ- 
ſumed the name of Thurium, from a ſalubrious 


fountain of freſh water ; and the colony was in- 


creaſed by a numerous ſupply of emigrants, who, 
under Athenian leaders, failed from Greece thir- 
teen years before the Peloponneſian war““. 


21 P. 53. 


* Nropara ano vue gba. Diodor. I. xii, p. 295. 
23 Suid, ad voc. Luyſias. 
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The armament at Corcyra, whatever PEP HD 
its power might create in other cities, was entitled 
to the gratitude of Thurium; preſuming on which, 
the commanders, without waiting the return of the 


advice-boats, ordered the fleet to proceed, in three 


diviſions, to the Italian coaſt. But neither the ties 
of conſanguinity, nor the duties acknowledged by 
colonies towards their parent ſtate, could prevail 
on the ſuſpicious Thurians to open their gates, or 
even to furniſh a market, to their Athenian an- 
ceſtors. 
hibited them the uſe of their harbours, and refuſed 
to ſupply them with water ; and they coaſted the 
whole extent of the ſhore, from the promontory 
of Iapygium to that of Rhegium, before . any one 
city would allow them to purchaſe the commodi- 
ties for which they had immediate uſe. The ma- 
giſtrates of Rhegium granted this favour, but they 
granted nothing more ; notwithſtanding the earneſt 
ſolicitations of Alcibiades and his colleagues, who 
exhorted them, as a colony of Eubcea, to aſſiſt 
their brethren of Leontium, whoſe republic the 
Athenians. had determined to re-eſtabliſh and to 
defend“. 850 


While the armament continued at Rhegium, 


they were informed by veſſels which had been pur- 


poſely diſpatched from Corcyra, that the Egiſtæans, 
notwithſtanding the boaſted accounts lately given 
of their riches, poſſeſſed only thirty talents in their 


treaſury, This diſagreeable intelligence, together 


; 24 Thucydid, P+ 443» ; a 
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C LE] P. with the diſappointment of aſſiſtance from any 

LW Italian city, occaſioned a council of war, to con- 

They deli- fider what meaſures ought to be purſued in the Si- 

| the mode Cilian expedition. It was the opinion of Nicias, 

E gone 9M « that the Egiſtzans ought to be furniſhed with 

war. that proportion of ſhips only, the charges of which 
they were able to defray; and that the Athenian 
fleet having ſettled, either by arms or by per- 
ſuaſion, the quarrels between them and their neigh- 
bours, ſhould return to their own harbours, after 
failing along the coaſt of Sicily, and diſplaying to 
the inhabitants of that iſland both their inclination 
and their power to protect the weakneſs of their 
allies.” 

Alcibiades declared, . That it would be ſhame- 
ful and ignominious to diſſolve ſuch a powerful ar- 
mament, without performing ſome exploit worthy 
the renown of the republic; that, by the proſpect 
of immediate and effectual ſupport, the inferior 
cities might eaſily be alienated from their reluctant 
confederacy with Selinus and Syracuſe; after which, 
the war ought to be carried on with the utmoſt vi- 

ur againſt thoſe republics, unleſs they re-cſta- 
bliſhed the Leontines in their territory, and gave 
complete ſatisfaction to the injured Egiſtzans.” 

| Judiciow Lamachus not only approved the active counſels 
—— * of Alcibiades, but propoſed a meaſure ſtill more 
chus 3 enterpriſing. The Athenians ought not to waſte 

Is ; time in unimportant objects. Inſtead of ſtriking 
at the extremities, they ought to aſſault at once 
the heart and ſtrength of the enemy. If they im- 
mediately attacked Syracule, it would not only be 


the 
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the firſt, but the laſt city, which they would have 
occaſion to beſiege. Nor could the attempt fail, 
if undertaken without delay, before the Syracu- 


fans had time to recollect themſelves, and to pro- 


vide for their own defence ; and while the Athe- 


nian troops, as yet undaunted by any check, en- 


joyed unbroken courage and blooming hopes.“ 


This advice, which does equal honour to the i 


ſpirit and good ſenſe of Lamachus, was rejected 
by the timidity of Nicias, and probably by the 
vanity of Alcibiades. The latter perceived a flat- 
tering opportunity of exhauſting all the reſources 
of his eloquence: and intrigue to get poſſeſſion of 
the dependent cities, before he illuſtrated the glory 
of his arms in the ſiege of Syracuſe. The fleet 
failed from Rhegium to execute his plan, which 
was adopted by his colleagues, as forming the 
middle between the extremes of their reſpective 
opinions. A conſiderable detachment was ſent to 
examine the preparations and the ſtrength of Sy- 
racuſe, and to proclaim liberty, and offer protec- 
tion, to all the captives and ſtrangers confined 
within its walls. 

With another detachment Alcibiades failed to 
Naxos, and perſuaded the inhabitants to accept the 
alliance of Athens. The remainder of the arma- 
ment proceeded to Catana, which refuſed to ad- 
mit the ſhips into the harbour, or the troops into. 
the city, But on the arriyal of Alcibiades, the. 
Cataneans allowed him to addreſs the aſſembly, and 
propoſe his demands. The artful Athenian tranſ- 
ported the populace, and even the magiſtrates 
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citizens flocked from every quarter, to hear a 


diſcourſe which was purpoſely protracted for ſe- 
veral hours; the ſoldiers forſook their poſts ; and 


the enemy, who had prepared to avail themſelves 


of this negligence, burſt through the unguarded 


gates, and became maſters of the city. | Thoſe of 


His in- 
trigues in 


Meſſenẽ. 


He is un- 

ſeaſonably 
recalled to 
Athens. 


the Cataneans who were moſt attached to the in- 
tereſts of Syracuſe, fortunately eſcaped death by 
the celerity of their flight. The reſt accepted the 
proffered friendſhip of the Athenians. This ſue- 
ceſs would probably have been followed by the 


ſurrender of Meſſenẽ, which Alcibiades had filled 


with diſtruſt and N But when the plot was 
ripe for execution **, the man who had contrived, 
and who alone could conduct it, was diſqualified 
from ſerving his country. The arrival of the Sa- 


laminian galley recalled Alcibiades to Athens, that 
he might ſtand trial for his life. 


It would be improper to ſuſpend the courſe of 
an intereſting narrative, by deſcribing. the cauſes 
and circumſtances of this unexpected event, if they 


were not immediately connected with the. ſubſe- 
quent hiſtory of the Sicilian expedition, and with 
the future fortune. of the Athenians, who, after 


engaging, by the advice of one man, in the moſt 


45 Thueydides ſays, © When Alcibiades knew he ſhould be ba- 
niſhed, he betrayed his accomplices to the party favourable to Syra- 
cuſe, who immediately put their adverſaries to death. Thucydid. 


p.. 462, We ſhall ſee hercatter ſtill more fatal conſequences of his 


reſentment againſt his country. But nothing c: can more pong! atteſ 
the unn of his character. 


» 
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romantic ſchemes of conqueſt which the madneſs 
of ambition had ever dared to entertain, injudici- 
ouſly arreſted the activity of that man in the exe- 
cution of ſuch extraordinary deſigns, as could only 
be accompliſhed by the wonderful reſources of his 
ſingular and eccentric genius. It happened, that 
on the night preceding the intended navigation to 
Sicily, all | the ſtatues of Mercury, which had been 
erected in the Athenian ſtreets, as the boundaries 
of different edifices and tenements, were thrown 
down, broken, and defaced. One only image of 
the god, of uncommon ſize and beauty, was ſaved 
from the general wreck; it was afterwards called 
the ſtatue. of Andocides, as it ſtood before the 
houſe of the Athenian orator of that name. This 
daring inſult was firſt aſcribed to the wicked ar- 
tifices of the Corinthians, who, it was ſuppoſed, 
might employ ſuch an abominable and facrilegious 
contrivance, to deter the Athenian armament from 
failing againſt their colony and kinſmen of Syra- 
cuſe. But the enemies of Alcibiades availed them- 
ſelves of the impious levity“ of his character,, to 
direct the popular ſtorm againſt the head of their 
deteſted foe. On the evidence of ſlaves, he was 


25 Dempcritus, the chief promoter of the Atomic philoſophy, 
was younger than Anaxagoras, and elder than Socrates. His ſcho- 


lars, Piagoras and Protagoras, propagated his wild ſyſtem at Athens, 


towards the commencement of the Peloponneſian war. Whether 
Alcibiades embraced the barren doctrines of that miſerable ſet, or 
adhered to the divine philoſopby of his maſter Socrates, or, more 
probably, fluctuated between them, he muſt, in all caſes alike, have 
been obnoxious to the ſuſpicion of impiety. Comp. Strabo, I. xv. 
p. 703. Sext; Empiric, I. lix. 11. Laert. |, ii. in Demociit.” Sc- 
crat. & Protag. 
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Cc r. accuſed of having treated, with rude familiarity, 
ade other adored images of the gods; and Theſſalus, 


the degenerate ſon of the magnanimous Cimon, 
impeached him of impiety towards the goddeſſes 


Ceres and Proſerpine, whoſe awful ceremonies he 


had polluted and profaned ; aſſuming, though un- 
initiated, the name and robes of the high-prieſt, 
calling Polytion (in whoſe houſe this dreadful ſcene 
had been repreſented), the torch-bearer, Theo- 
dorus the herald, and his other licentious compa- 
nions the ſacred brethren and holy miniſters of mY 


© myſterious rites “. 


He is 
charged 
with im. 
piety and 
treaſon, 
Olymp. 
xci. 2. 


A. C. 415. 


Such an atrocious accuſation alarmed the ils 
of the Athenians; one aſſembly was ſummoned after 
another ; and the panic became the more general, 


when it was underſtood that, during the fame night 


in which the ſtatues had been mutilated, a body 
of Peloponneſian troops had marched towards the 
Iſthmus of Corinth. In the confuſed imagination 
of the vulgar, it was poſſible to unite the incom- 
patible intereſts of ſuperſtition and of freedom ; 
and they were perſuaded by Androcles, and other | 
artful demagogues, that the profanation of the 
myſteries, the defacing of the ſtatues.of Mercury, 
the movement of the Peloponneſian troops, all 
announced a conſpiracy to demoliſh the eſtabliſhed 
form of popular government, the ſafety of which 
had, ever fince the expulſion of the Piſiſtratidæ, 
formed an object of univerſal and moſt anxious ſo · 
Fuck. 


7 Plutarch. in Alcibiad, , 
Alcibi- 
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Alcibiades defended himſelf, with his uſual elo- 
quence and addreſs, againſt the malignity of a 
charge, unſupported by any adequate evidence. 
The ſoldiers and ſailors, whoſe eagerneſs already 
graſped the conqueſt of Sicily, interceded for the 
deliverance of their commander, whom they re- 
garded as the ſoul of that glorious enterpriſe. A 
thouſand Argives and Mantineans, who had en- 
liſted, on this occaſion, under the Athenian ban- 
ners, declared their unwillingneſs to fail, unleſs 
they were accompanied by Alcibiades, whoſe va- 
lour and abilities alone had determined them to 


engage in ſuch an important, but dangerous ſer- 
vice, This powerful combination ini his favour 


diſappointed the preſent hopes, without diſconcert- 
ing the future meaſures, of his enemies. They 
perceived that, were he brought to an immediate 
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trial, it would be impoſſible to obtain ſentence 


againſt him; but that, were his perſon and influ- 


- ence removed to a diſtance from Athens, every 


thing might be hoped from the weakneſs, incon- 


ſtancy, and credulity of the populace. It was 


therefore determined by this perfidious cabal, that 
ſuch orators as had hitherto diſguiſed, under the 
maſk of friendſhip or admiration, their envy and 
hatred of Alcibiades, ſhould declare in full aſſem- 
bly, © that it would be inconſiſtent with the cleareſt 
diftates of prudence and propriety, to involve in 
the tedious formalities of a judicial procedure, a 
citizen who had been elected general by the unani- 
mous ſuffrage of his country, and whoſe preſence 
was eagerly demanded by the affectionate ardour 
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of his troops. The charges againſt him deſerved, 


- d oubtleſs, to be ſeriouſly examined; but the pre- 


ſent was not a proper time for ſuch an inveſti 4 

tion, which mult blunt the courage of his followers, 

and interrupt the ſervice of the republic. Let him 
fail, therefore, for Sicily, and at his return home 
he will either vindicate his innocence, or ſuffer the 
puniſhment. of his guilt.” Alcibiades perceived 
the poiſon concealed under this affected lenity, and 
teſtified his reluctance .to leave behind him ſuch 
abundant materials for the malice of informers. 

But his petition for an immediate trial was rejected 
by the aſſembly. He therefore ſet ſail, probably 
flattering himſelf, that by the glory and ſucceſs of 
his arms, he would filence the clamours, and de- 
feat the machinations, of his accuſers. . .. 

But this expectation was unfortunately diſap- 
pointed. In a republican government, it is not 
more eaſy to excite, than it is difficult to appeaſe, 
the fermentation of public diſcontents, eſpecially 
if occaſioned by any real or pretended diminution 
of freedom. The removal of Alcibiades gave full 
ſcope to the ebullitions of popular frenzy. The 
Athenians were continually aſſembled to enquire 

into the violation of the ſtatues. Many reſpect- 
able citizens were ſeized on ſuſpicion, becauſe they 
had, on former occaſions, diſcovered principles 
hoſtile to the wild extravagance of democracy. 
Others were impriſoned on the evidence of Teucer, 
an obſcure ſtranger, and Diopeithes, a calumnious 
demagogue. The violence of the public diſorder 
opened a door to private vengeance. - Every indi- 
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among the number of ſtate criminals ; and his re 


ſentment was invited falſely to accuſe them, by an 


injudicious decree of the aſſembly, offering high 
rewards to thoſe who ſhould denounce the ovilty, 
and even to the guilty themſelves, who ſhould de- 
nounce their aſſociates. 

Among the perſons , who had been ſeized on 
ſuſpicion, was the crafty and intriguing Timzus, 
and the profligate and. impious Andocides, . the 
ſame whoſe ſtatue of Mercury had eſcaped the ge- 
neral mutilation. The known character of theſe 
men naturally marked them out as peculiar victims 


of popular fury. As they were confined in the 


ſame priſon, they had an opportunity of commu- 
nicating their apprehenſions, and of contrivin 

means of ſafety. Timæus perſuaded his fiend 
(for the ties of common danger create between 
knaves a temporary . friendſhip), that it would 


be weakneſs to die by a falſe accuſation, when he 


might ſave himſelf. by a lie. Andocides turned 
informer. The priſoners whom he named were 
baniſhed or put to death; the reſt were ſet at 
liberty. The abſent, among whom was Alci- 
biades, were recalled to ſtand trial. But they 
did not obey the ſummons ſent them by the 
Salaminian galley. The wanderings and miſ- 
fortunes of more - obſcure names are unknown. 
Alcibiades eſcaped to Thurium, and afterwards to 
Argos; ; and when he underſtood that the Athe 4 
nians had ſet a price on his head, he finally took 
refuge, | in Sparta; where his active genius ſeized 
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the firſt opportunity to adviſe and to promote thoſe 


— fatal meaſures, which, while they gratified his pri- 


vate reſentment, need the ruin of his coun- 
try on 
f The cya) of Alcibiades ſoon appeared in the 
languid operations of the Athenian armament. 
The cautious timidity of Nicias, ſupported by 
wealth, eloquence, and authority, gained an abſo- 
lute aſcendant over the more warlike and enter- 
priſing character of Lamachus, whoſe poverty ex- 
ſed him to contempt. Inſtead of making a bold 
impreſſion on Selinus or Syracuſe, Nicias con- 
tented himſelf with taking poſſeſſion of the incon- 
ſiderable colony of Hyccara. He ravaged, or laid 
under contribution, ſome places of ſmaller note, 
and obtained thirty talents from the Egiſtæans, 
which, added to the ſale of the booty, furniſhed 
about thirty thouſand pounds ſterling *? „ 4 ſum that 
might be uſefully employed in the proſecution of 
an expenſive war. But this advantage did not com- 
penſate for the eourage inſpired into the Syracu- 
ſans by delay, and for the diſhonour ſuſtained by 
the Athenian troops, in their unſucceſsful attempts 
againſt Hybla and Himera, as well as for their de- 
jection at being confined, during the greateſt part 


*3 Plut. in Alcibiad. & Iſocrates, and Lyſias, in the Orations 
for and againſt the ſon of Alcibiades. Several facts and circum- 
' ſtances are differently repreſented in the orations of Andocides j 22 
that orator was a party concerned. | 


29 Thirty talents from the Egiſtzans, amount to £ 5,813 
The ſale of ſlaves, " - 3 233259 
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of the ſummer, in the inactive quarters of Naxos 
and Catana. 

The impatience of the Athenians murmured 
againſt theſe dilatory and ignoble proceedings, 
which appeared altogether unworthy the greatneſs * 
of their armament, the generous ſpirit with which 
they felt themſelves animated, and the ancient 
glory of the republic. Nicias, reſiſting the wary 
dictates of his own fear or foreſight, determined to 
gratify the inclination of his troops by the vigour 
of his winter campaign. The conqueſt 'of Syra- 
cuſe, againſt which he intended to lead them, might 
well excite the emulation of the combatants, ſince 
that powerful city formed the main obſtacle ro 
their ambition, and the principal bulwark not only 
of Sicily, but of the Italian and African ſhores. 

Ancient Syracuſe, of which the ruined 2 
ſtill forms an object of admiration, was ſituate on 
a ſpacious promontory, waſhed on three ſides 5 
the ſea, and defended on the weſt by abrupt and 
almoſt inacceſſible mountains. The town was built 
in a triangular form, whoſe ſummit may be con- 
ceived at the lofty mountains Epipole. Adjacent 
to theſe natural fortifications, the weſtern or in- 
land diviſion of the city was diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Tycha, or Fortune, being adorned by a 
magnificent temple of that flattering divinity. The 
triangle gradually widening towards the baſe, com- 
prehended the vaſt extent of Achradina, reaching 
from the northern ſhore of the promontory to the 
ſouthern iſland Ortygia. This ſmall iſland, compo- 
ſing the whole of modern Syracuſe, As but the 
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third and leaſt extenſive diviſion of the ancient 
which was fortified by walls eighteen miles in cir- 
cuit, enriched by a triple harbour, and peopled by 


| above- two hundred thouland warlike citizens or 


Temper of 
the Syra- 
cuſans. 


induſtrious ſlaves *? 

When the aching heard the firſt rumours of 
the Athenian invaſion, they deſpiſed, or affected 
to deſpiſe them, as idle hes invented -to amuſe 
the ignorance of the populace. The hoſtile arma- 
ment had arrived at Rhegium before they could be 
perſuaded, by the wiſdom of Hermocrates, to pro- 
vide ' againſt a danger which their preſumption 
painted as imaginary. But when they received 
undoubted intelligence that the enemy had reached 
the Italian coaſt ; when they beheld their numerous 


fleet commanding the ſea of Sicily, and ready to 


make a. deſcent on their defenceleſs iſland, they 
were ſeized with a degree of juſt terror and alarm 
proportional to their falſe ſecurity. They con- 
demned their former incredulity and indifference, 
which had been nouriſhed by the intereſted adula- 


tion of the demagogue Athenagoras, who vainly 


aſſured them that the ſtrength of Syracuſe was 
ſufficient not only to defy the aſſaults, but to de- 
ter the attempts, of any Grecian foe. From the 
heights of preſumption they plunged into the depths 
of deſpair, and their ſpirits were, with difficulty, 
reſtored by the animating voice of Hermocrates, 
who was not more prudent i in proſperity than in- 
trepid in danger. | 

39 Strabo, p. 266, & ſeqq. & Thucydid, 9 I. vi. 

31 Thueydid. p. 436, & ſeqq. | 
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By hes elirrarior they were encouraged to CHAP. 
make ready their arms, to equip their fleet, to- 


ſtrengthen their garriſons, and to ſummon the aſ- 
ſiſtance of their allies. Theſe meaſures were un- 
dertaken with ardour, and carried on with unre- 
mitting activity; and the dilatory operations of the 
enemy not only removed the recent terror and tre- 

idation of the Syracuſans, but inſpired them with 
unuſual firmneſs. They requeſted the generals, 
whom they had appointed to the number of fiſteen, 


They in- 
ſult the 
Atheni- 
ans. 


to lead them to Catana, that they might attack the 


hoſtile camp. Their cavalry haraſſed the Athe- 
nians by frequent incurſions, beat up their quar- 
ters, intercepted their convoys, deſtroyed their ad- 
vanced poſts, and even proceeded ſo near to the 
main body, that they were diſtinctly heard demand- 
ing with loud infults, Whether thoſe boaſted lords 
of Greece had left their native country, that they 
might form a precarious ſettlement at the foot 'of 
Mount Etna? 

Provoked by theſe indignities, and excited by 
the impatient reſentment of his own troops, Ni- 
clas was ſtill reſtrained from an open attempt againſt 
Syracufe by the difficulties attending that enter- 
775 The diſtance between Catana and the Sici- 

ian capital was more than thirty miles; but, after 
the moſt proſperous voyage, the Athenians could 


not expect, e extreme danger, to make 4a 


32 Plutarch. The ſneer is ditterently expreſſed in Thucydides ; 
© Whether they had not come to gain a ſettlement for themſelves in 
a foreign country, rather than to replace the Leontines in their own N 
Cn. p. 455» 


deſcent 


Stratagem 


of Nicias 
for getting 
poſſe ſſion 
of Syra- 
cuſe. 
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decent on the fortified coaſt of a powerful and vi- 
gilant enemy. If they determined to march by 
land, they muſt be haraſſed by the numerous ca- 
valry of Syracuſe, which actually watched their 
motions, and with whoſe activity, in a broken and 
intricate country, the ſtrength of heavy-armed 
troops was exceedingly ill qualified to contend. 
To avoid both inconventencies, Nicias employed 
a ſtratagem. A citizen of Catana, whoſe ſubtile 
and daring genius, prepared alike to die or to de- 
ccive, ought to have preſerved his name from ob- 
| lvion, appeared in Syracuſe as a deſerter from his 
native city ; the unhappy fate of which, in being 
ſubjected to the imperious commands, or licen- 
tious diſorder of the Athenians, he lamented with 
perfidious tears, and with the plaintive accents of 
well-diſſembled ſorrow. © He was not the only 
man who bewailed, with filial compaſſion, the miſ- 
fortunes and ignominy of his country. A nume- 
rous band of Cataneans, whoſe reſentment was re- 
preſſed by fear, longed to take up arms, that they 
might deliver themſelves from a diſgraceful yoke, 
and repel the tyranny of the invaders. Nor could 
the deſign fail of ſucceſs, if Syracuſe ſhould ſe- 
cond their generous ardour. The Athenians, fo 
liberally endowed with cqurage and ambition, were 
deſtitute of wiſdom and of diſcipline. They 
ſpurned the confinement of the military life ; their 
poſts were forſaken, their ſhips unguarded ; they 
diſdained the duties of the camp, and indulged in 
the pleaſures of the city. On an appointed day it 
would be eaſy for the Syracuſans, aſſiſted by the 
conſpi- 
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conſpirators of Catana, to attack them unpre- 
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pared, to mount their undefended ramparts, to de 


moliſh their encampment, and to burn their fleet.” 
This daring propoſal well correſponded with the 
keen ſentiments of revenge which animated the in- 
habitants of Syracuſe, The day was named; the 
plan of the enterpriſe was concerted, and the 
treacherous Catanean returned home to revive the 


hopes, and to confirm the reſolution, of his pre- 
tended aſſociates. 


The ſucceſs of this intrigue gave the utmoſt ſa- Fails 


tisfaction to Nicias, whoſe armament prepared to 
fail for Syracuſe on the day appointed by the in- 
habitants of that city for aſſaulting, with their 
whole force, the Athenian camp. Already had 
they marched, with this view, to the fertile plain 
of Leontium, when, after twelve hours fail, the 
Athenian fleet arrived in the great harbour, diſem- 
barked their troops, and fortified a camp without 


| the weſtern wall, near to a celebrated temple of 


Olympian Jupiter; à fituation which had been 
pointed out by ſome Syracuſan exiles, and which 
was well adapted to every purpoſe of accommo+ 
dation and defence. Meanwhile the cavalry of Sy- 
racuſe, having proceeded to the walls of Catana, 
had diſcovered, to their infinite regret, the depar- 
ture of the Athenians. The unwelcome intelli- 
gence was conveyed, with the utmoſt expedition, to 
the infantry, who immediately marched back to 
protect Syracuſe, The rapid return of the warlike 
youth reſtored the courage of the aged Syracu- 


lang. They were joined by the forces of Gela, 


Selinus, 


throu 
the . Vie 
iy of the 


Syracu- 
ſans. 
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CHAP. Selinus, and Camarina; and it was determitied: with. 
3 

= out loſs of time, to attack the hoſtile encampment®. 
Nicjas de- * Only a few days elapſed before the Athenians 
Syracu- gave them a fairer opportunity of revenge. The 
bastla. two armies prepared to engage, reſpectively in- 
* flamed by reſentment and ambition; the one for- 

C. 415. midable in courage and numbers, the other elated 


by ſuperior diſcipline and habitual victory. The 
Syracuſan generals drew up their troops, ſixteen, 
and the Athenians only eight deep: but the latter 
had, in their camp, a body of reſerve, which was 
kept ready for action on the firſt ſignal. Nicias 
went round the ranks, exhorting his ſoldiers by a 
ſhort diſcourſe, in which he obſerved, © that the 
ſtrength of their preſent preparations was better 
fitted to inſpire confidence, than the moſt eloquent 


ſpeech with a weak army, eſpecially as they con- 


rended againſt the Syracuſans, a promiſcuous crowd, 
whoſe preſumption was founded on inexperience, 
and whoſe deſultorious ardour, however ſucceſsful 
in predatory incurſions, would yield to the firſt 


ſhock of regular war. They fought, indeed, in 


defence of their city; ſo did the Athenians and 
their allies, whom nothing but military valour and 
ſucceſs would reſtore in ſafety to their reſpective 
countries.“ Having thus ſpoken, he led his 
troops to the enemy, who did not decline the en- 
gagement. The light- armed archers 2 orion ala 


33 Thucydid, p- 44457. : 

34 Thucydid. p. 458 & 49. 

35 Thucydides mentions, beſides the ck 8 the YG 
and oPagunre:, © the throwers of ſtones and ſlingers. P. 449, They 
were all Y, as he ſays immediately below. 
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in the van: the prieſts brought forth the accuſ- CHAP. 
tomed e "00 Nen futtumoned for a ge- — 
neral charge. 

The attack was begun with fury, and continued Cauſe ef 
with perſeverance for ſeveral hours. Both fides f. 
were animated by every principle that can inſpire 
and urge the utmoſt vigour of exertion, and vic- 
tory was ſtill doubtful, when a tempeſt ſuddenly - 
aroſe, accompanied with unuſual peals of thunder. 

This event, which little affected the Athenians, 
confounded the unexperienced credulity of the ene- 

my, who were broken and put to flight. Nicias 
reſtrained the eagerneſs of his men in the purſuit, 
let they ſhould be expoſed ro danger from a body 
al twelve hundred Syracuſan cavalry, who had not 
engaged in the bartle, but who impatiently watched 

an opportunity to aſſault the diſordered” phalanx. 

The Syracuſans eſcaped to their city, and the Athe- 

nians returned to their camp. In ſuch an obſtinate 
conflict the vanquiſhed loſt two hundred and ſixty, 
the victors only fifty men; numbers that might oc- 
\- WH cafion much ſurpriſe, if we reflected not that, to {| 
oppoſe the offenſive weapons uſed by antiquity, the | | 
warriors of Greece (in every circumſtance fo un- 
like the miſerable and naked peaſants of modern 
Europe, whoſe lives are facrificed without defence, 
as without remorſe, to the ambition of men whom 
the Greeks would have ſtyled tyrants):being armed 
with the helmet and cuiraſs, the ample buckler, the 
firm corſelet, and the manly greaves, they often 
diſplayed their ſkill, their courage, and their love 
of liberty, at a very ſmall expence of human blood. 
8 B b The 
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The voyage, the encampment, and the battle, 


— employed the dangerous activity, and gratified the 


The Athe-; 


nians re- 
—— to 


webt. 


impetuous ardour of the Athenians, but did not 
facilitate the conqueſt of Syracuſe. Without more 
powerful Preparations, Nicias deſpaired of taking 
the place, either by aſſault, or by a regular ſiege, 
Soon after his victory he returned with the whole 
armament to Naxos and Catana; a meaſure which 
ſufficiently proves that the late enterpriſe had been 
undertaken, not in conſequence of any permanent 
ſyſtem of operations formed by the general, but 
in compliance with the ungovernable ** temper of 
his troops, whoſe ideas. of military ſubordination 
were confined to the field of batrle. 


36 Without attending to this eirromiſtance, the conduct of Gre- 
cian generals muſt, on many oecaſions, appear altogether unaccount- 
able. The ſame obſervation applies to modern hiſtory preceding the 
peace of Munſter. The famous war of thirty years, whicf® ended 
in that peace, laid the foundation for the exact military ſabordination 


which diſtinguiſhes AN CG ene) 0 FHEs | 
de la Guerre de 30 Ans. 
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mY x 


Preparations for the enſuing Campai g. — be Aube- 
nians begin the Siege with Vigour.— Diſtreſs and 
Sedition in Syracuſe. — Arrival of Gylippus - % 
defeats the Athenians.—Tranſations in Greece. 
A ſecond Armament arrives at Syracuſe— Its firſt 
Operations ſucceſsful.—The Athentans defeated. — 
Prepare to raiſe the Siege. Naval Engagement 

in the Great Harbour.—Defſpondency of the Athe- 
nians.—Stratagem of Hermocrates.— The Atheni- 
ans raiſe their Camp. Melancholy Firmneſs of 
Nicias.—Demoſthenes capitulates.—Nicias ſur- 
renders. Cruel Treatment of the Athenian Caps 
tives. Singular Exception. 


N ICIAS had reaſon to expect that his victory C Af. 
over the Syracuſans would procure him re- XX. 


ſpect and aſſiſtance from the inferior ſtates of Si- yjcias pre- 


cily. His emiſſaries were diffuſed over that iſland nol mo 
and the neighbouring coaſt of Italy. Meſſengers ing rare 
were ſent to Tuſcany, where Piſa and other cities Olymp: 
had been founded by Greek colonies *, An xc. 2. 
embaſſy was diſpatched to Carthage, the rival . 41. 
and enemy of Syracuſe. Nicias gave orders to 

collect materials for circumvallation, iron, bricks, 


and all neceſſary ſtores. He demanded horſes . 


1 Strabo, p. 243, & p. 283, & ſeqq · 


— 
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C24 7." From the Egeſtæans; and required from Athens 
t riinforcements and a large pecuniary ſupply; and 
neglected nothing that might enable him to open 

| the-enſuing campaign with vigour and effect. 

' The Syra- While the Athenians thus prepared for the at- 
_ for tack of Syracuſe, the citizens of that capital diſ- 
defence. played equal activity in providing for their own 

defence. By the advice of Hermocrates, they ap- 

pointed himſelf, Heraclides, and Sicanus; three, 
inſtead of fifteen generals. The commanders newly 
elected, both in civil and military affairs, were in- 
veſte& with unlimited power, which was uſefully 
employed to purchaſe or prepare arms, daily to 
exerciſe the troops, and to ſtrengthen and extend 
the fortifications of Syracuſe. They likewiſe dif. 
patched ambaſſadors to the numerous cities and 
republics with which they had been connected in 
peace, or allied in war, to ſolicit the continuance 
of their friendſhip, and to counteract the danger- 
ous deſigns of the Athenians. - 


Both par- The importance of the city Camerina, ſituate on 


wa ound: the ſouthern coaſt of Sicily, demanded the preſence 


ſhip of the of Hermocrates himſelf. The Camerineans had 
— given a very feeble and reluctant aſſiſtance to theit 


ean 
| Olywp. allies of Syracuſe ; and the orator Euphemus em- 


XCI. 2. 


A. C. 415. ployed all the reſourees of his genius to unite 


2 It is remarkable that though Nicias, after the removal of Alci- 
biades, enjoyed the principal, or rather ſole command of the army, 
he ated quite contrary to the opinion which he had declared at the 
commencement of the expedition. The plan which he purſued wa 
that-of Alcibiades, not his own : the views of the baniſhed general 
till a usted the army; but the ardent ſpirit was withdrawn, that 

could alone enſure their ſucceſs, 
them 
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them to the Athenian confederacy. An aſſembly C = * 
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ſummoned, Hermocrates informed them, 


« That a deſire to prevent the deception of the Argu 
Camerineans, not the dread of the Athenian power, 
had occaſioned his preſent journey. That reſtleſs cuſans. 
and ambitious nation, which had ſo often kindled 
the flames of war on the continent of Greece, had 
lately failed to Sicily, under pretence of re-eſtabliſh- 


—— of 
the _ 0 


ing the affairs of the Leontines and Egeſtzans, but 


from a motive more ſelfiſh, which it was eaſy to 


conjecture, and impoſſible to miſtake. - Their real 


and only deſign was to ſow diſſenſion and difagree- 
ment among the Sicilian ſtates, which, fighting 


ſingly, might be ſucceſſively ſubdued. How could 


effrontery affirm, or ſimplicity believe, that the Athe- 
Mans ſhould undertake a voyage to vindicate the 


freedom of Egeſta; they who oppreſſed, with all 


the rigours of ſlavery, the unhappy iſlanders of 
Eubcea, by whom Egeſta had been built, and from 
whom its inhabitants were deſcended ! Under pre- 


tence of delivering fromthe tyranny of the greatking, 
the Greeks of Aſia, of the Helleſpont, of Thrace, 


and of the Z#gean, they had conquered and en- 
ſaved thoſe various countries. They actually em- 
ployed the ſame perfidious contrivance againſt the 


ſafety of the Sicihans ; but he truſted that their 


preſent undertaking, though carried on with equal 


artifice, would be attended with very different ſuc- 


ceſs ; and that they would learn, by experience, to 
diſtinguiſh between the effeminate Ionians and 


Helleſpontines, whoſe minds had been enfeebled 


and debaſed by the Perſian yoke, and the magna- 
| B b 3 nimous 
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0 12 P. nimous Dorians of Sicily, the genuine offipring 
oc Peloponneſus, the ſource of valour and of li- 


bertyz.” 

Euphemus, the e l with force 
and ſpirit, theſe reproachful accuſations. The 
colonies of Athens were kept in a dependence, 
not leſs adyantageous to themſelves than honour- 
able to the parent ſtate. The general intereſt of 
Greece required that the ſame republic which at 
firſt had ſo bravely eſtabliſhed, ſhould ſtill continue | 
to maintain, the national independence. They 
who yield protection, muſt aſſume authority ; but 
this authority the Athenians had exerted in a man- 
ner eſſential to their own and to the public ſafety. 
If they had ſubjected the neighbouring coaſts and 
iſlands, their intereſt might juſtify that odious but 
neceſſary meaſure ; and the ſame dictates of ſound 
policy which induced them to conquer and to en- 
_ ſlave the Helleſpontine and Aſiatic Greeks, would 
engage them to emancipate and to deliver the op- 
preſſed Sicilians. To this office they were invited 
by the Leontines and Egeſtzans ; ; to this duty they | 
were prompted by the ties of friendſhip and con- 
ſanguinity ; to this enterpriſe they were determined 
by the ſtrongeſt of all motives, a well-grounded 
fear leſt the inhabitants of Sicily (whoſe numbers 
and diſtance rendered it impoſſible for Athens to 
ſubdue, far leſs to retain them in ſubjection) ſhould 
fall a prey to the watchful encroachments of Syra- 
cuſe, and thus become an acceſſion to the Pelopon- 
neſian conſederacy. The Camerineans dreaded 


4 Thucydid, I. vi. P» 463, & g. 
1a the 
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the diſtant ambition of Athens, but dreaded ſtill CHAP: 
more the neighbouring hoſtility of Syracuſe, Their 
fears dictated a reply in friendly and reſpectful The Ca- 
terms; but, they craved leave to preſerve 'A neu- determine 
trality between the contending powers, hoping, by — 2 
this expedient, to irritate the reſentment of neitdrn | 


yet to defeat the deſigns of both. 
Meanwhile the expected reinforcements a The Athe- 


from Athens. In addition to his original force, reinforced, * 


Nicias had likewiſe collected a body of fix hundred — 1 
cavalry, and the ſum of four hundred talents ; and, * 
in the eighteenth ſummer of the war, the activity nc 
of the troops and workmen had completed all ne- 22 5 
ceſſary preparations for undertaking the ſiege of 

- Syracuſe, The Athenian armament enjoyed a pro- 

ſperous voyage to the northern harbour of Trogule, 

and the troops were no ſooner diſembarked than 

they ſeized an opportunity of ſignaliſing their va- 

Jour againſt a body of ſeven hundred men, N 2 rede 
marched to reinforce the garriſon of Labdalus; 4 ht 
important fortreſs, ſituate on the higheſt of the 1 
mountains which overlook and command the city. 

Three hundred Syracuſans were killed in the pur- 

ſuit ; the reſt took refuge behind their walls ; 'and 

the caſtle of Labdalus was taken, and ſtrongly 
guarded by the victors. The plan which Nicias 
adopted for conquering the city, was to draw a wall 

on either ſide from the neighbourhood of Labda- 

lus, towards the port of Trogile on the north, and 

towards the gulph, extending two leagues in cir- 
cumference, and juſtly called the Great Harbour, 

on 1 the ſouth, When theſe circumvallations had 

"WV 'D 4 ſur- 
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 EHAP, ſurrounded the place by land, he expected, by his 
3 numerous fleet, to block up the wide extent of the 


Syracuſan harbours. The whole ſtrength of the 
Athenian armament was employed in the former 


| operations and, as all neceſſary materials had been 


vided with due attention, the works roſe with a 
rapidity which ſurpriſed and terrified the beſieged. 
Their former, as well as their recent defeat, de- 


terred them from oppoſing the enemy in a general 


engagement; but the advice of Hermocrates per- 
ſuaded them to raiſe walls, which might traverſe 


and interrupt thoſe of the Athenians . The im- 
minent danger urged the activity of the workmen; 
the hoſtile bulwarks approached each other; fre- 
quent ſkirmiſhes took place, in one of which the 
brave Lamachus unfortunately fell a victim to his 
raſh valour?; but the Athenian troops maintained 
their uſual ſuperiority. 


. Encouraged by ſucceſs, Nicias puſhed the ene- 


my with vigour, The Syracuſans loſt hopes of 


defending their new works, or of preventing the 
complete circumyallation of their city; and this 
deſpair was increaſed by the abundant ſupplies 
which arrived from all quarters to the beſiegers, 
while the intereſt of Syracuſe ſeemed to be univer- 
ſally abandoned by the indifference or cowardice of 
her allies, In the turbulent democracies of Greece, 


the moment of public danger commonly gave the 


ſignal for domeſtic ſedition. The populace cla- 


moured, with their uſual licentiouſneſs, againſt the 


incapacity or perfidy of their leaders, to whom 


4 Thueydid. I. vi. p. 482, & ſfeqq, 5 Plutarch. in Nicia. 
alone 
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alone they aſcribed their misfortunes. New ge- 
nerals were named in the room of Hermocrates 
and his colleagues; and this injudicious alteration 
increaſed the calamities of Syracuſe, which at length 
prepared to capitulate 5. | 

While the aſſembly deliberated concerning the 
execution of a meaſure, which, however diſgrace- 
ful, was declared to be neceſſary, a Corinthian 
galley, commanded by Gongylus, entered the cen- 
tral harbour of Ortygia, which being ſtrongly for- 
tified, and penetrating into the heart of the city, 


The Syra- ; 


cuſans un- 


| ſerved as the principal and moſt ſecure ſtation for 


the Syracuſan fleet. The news immediately reached 

the aſſembly, and all ranks of men eagerly crowd - 
ed around Gongylus the Corinthian, that they 
might learn the deſign of his voyage, and the in- 
tentions of their Peloponneſian allies. Gongylus 
announced a ſpeedy and effectual relief to the be- 
ſieged city? . He acquainted the Syracuſans, that 
the embaſly, ſent the preceding year, to crave the 
aſſiſtance of Peloponneſus, had been crowned with 


ſucceſs. His own countrymen had warmly embraced 


the cauſe of their kinſmen, and moſt reſpectable 
colony. They had fitted out a conſiderable fleet, 
the arrival of which might be expected every hour, 


The Lacedzmonians alſo had ſent a ſmall ſqua- | 
dron, and the whole armament was conducted by 


the Spartan Gylippus, an officer of tried valour 
and ability. 


While the deſponding citizens of Syracuſe 
liſtened to this intelligence with pleaſing aſtoniſh- 


6 Thucydid, p. 487. 7 Id. p. 490. 
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Cc 4 AP. ment, a meſſenger arrived by land from Gylippus 


ho de- 
feats the 
Atheni- 
ans. 


himſelf. That experienced commander, inſtead of 
purſuing a direct courſe to Sicily, which might 


have been intercepted by the Athenian fleet, had 
landed with four gallies on the weſtern coaſt of 


the iſland. The name of a Spartan general de- 
termined the wavering irreſolution of the Sicilians. 
The troops of Himera, Selinus, and Gela, flocked 
to his ſtandard ; and he approached Syracuſe on 
the ſide of Epipole, where the line of contravalla- 
tion was ſtill unfiniſhed, with a body of ſeveral 
thouſand men. 

The moit courageous of the citizens fallied forth 
to meet this generous and powerful protector. 
The junction was happily effected; the ardour of 
the troops kindled into enthuſiaſm ; and they diſ- 
tinguiſhed that memorable day by ſurpriſing ſeve- 
ral important Athenian poſts. This firſt ſucceſs 
re-animated the activity of the ſoldiers and work- 
men. The traverſe wall was extended with the 
urmoſt diligence, and a vigorous fally. deprived 
the enemy of the ſtrong caſtle of Labdalus. Nicias 
perceiving that the intereſt ' of the Athenians in 
Sicily would be continually weakened by delay, 
wiſhed to bring the fortune of the war. to the deci- 
ſion of a battle. Nor did Gylippus decline the 
engagement. The firſt action was unfavourable 


to the Syracuſans, who had been imprudently Par- | 
ed in the defiles between their own and the enemy's 
| walls, which rendered of no avail their ſuperiority 


in cavalry and archers. The magnanimity of Gy- 
lippus e this error, for which he 


com- 
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completely atoned by his judicious conduct in the 


ſucceeding engagements. His forces were drawn 
up in a more fpacious ground. The pikemen 
received the, ſhock of the enemy's front. The 
horſes and light-armed troops aſſailed and haraſſed 
their undefended flanks. The Athenians were 
thrown into diforder, repulſed, and purſued to their 
camp with conſiderable loſs, and with irreparable 
diſgrace. 

| The important conſequences of this victory ap- 
peared in the ſubſequent events of the ſiege. The 
Syracuſans ſoon extended their works beyond the 
line of circumvallation, fo that it was impoſſible 
to block up their city, without forcing their ram- 
parts. The beſiegers, while they maintained the 
ſuperiority of their arms, had been abundantly ſup- 
plied with neceſſaries from the neighbouring terri- 
tory ; but every place was alike hoſtile to them 
after their defeat. The ſoldiers who went out in 
queſt of wood and water, were unexpectedly at- 
tacked and cut off by the enemy's cavalry, or by 
the reinforcements which arrived from every quar- 
ter to the aſſiſtance of Syracuſe; and they were 
at length reduced to depend, for every neceſſary 


Conſe- 
uences of 
the vic- 


tory. 


ſupply, on the precarious n of the Italian 


More. 


Nicias, whoſe ſenſibility deeply felt the public 
diſtreſs, wrote a moſt deſponding letter to the Athe- 
nians. He honeſtly deſcribed, and lamented, the 
misfortunes and diſorders of his army. The ſlaves 
deſerted in great numbers; the mercenary troops; 
who fought only for pay and ſubſiſtence, preferred 

the 


Nicias de. 
mands 2 
reinforce- 
ment from 
Athens. 
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the more ſecure and lucrative ſervice of Syracuſe; 


even the Athenian citizens, diſguſted with the un- 
expected length and intolerable hardſhips of the 
war, abandoned the care of the gallies to unexpe- 


rienced hands; an abuſe too eaſily permitted by 


the captains, whoſe weakneſs and partiality had 


_ corrupted the diſcipline, and ruined the ſtrength, 
of the fleet. Nicias frankly acknowledged his in- 


ability to check the diſorder ; obſerving, that he 
wrote to thoſe who knew the difficulty of govern- 
ing the licentious ſpirit of their domeſtic troops. 


He therefore exhorted the aſſembly, either to call 


them home without delay, or to ſend immediately 


Naval ope- 
rations. 
Olymp. 
RCI. 4. 


A. C. 413. 


a ſecond armament, not leſs powerful than the 
Gylippus and Hermocrates (for the latter had 


again aſſumed the authority due to his abilities) 
were acquainted with the actual diſtreſs, as well 


as the future hopes of the beſiegers, who might 
derive, in conſequence of Nicias's letter, more 
effectual ſuccours from Attica than the beſieged 
city could expect from Peloponneſus. They were 


_ prompted by intereſt, therefore, as well as by in- 


clinatidn, to preſs the enemy on every ſide, and at 


once to aſſail them by ſea and land. Beſides the 


bad condition of the Athenian fleet, the abſence of 
a conſiderable number of gallies employed in con- 


reſolution. The Corinthian ſquadron of twelve 
fail, long expected with anxiety, had eſcaped the 
dangers of a winter's voyage; and at the com- 
mencement of the enſuing ſpring, the harbours of 

Syracuſe 


ducting the conyoys of proviſions, encouraged this 


— 
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Syracuſe were crowded with the whole * on mA P. 
ſtrength of Sicily. Hermocrates perſuaded his Gangmard 
countrymen, * That the advantages of ſkill and 
experience, which he honeſtly aſcribed to the Athe- 
nians, could -not compenſate their terror and con- 
fuſion at being ſuddenly attacked by a ſuperior 
force, on an element which they affected to com- 
mand. Athens had aſſumed this boaſted empire 
of the ſea in repelling the invaſion of Perſia, Sy- 
racuſe had a ſimilar, yet ſtronger motive; and as 
ſhe poſſeſſed greater power, was entitled to o expect 
more diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs.” | 

The principal ſquadrons of Syracuſe 17 1 in the Alternate 
harbour of Ortygia, ſeparated, by an iſland of the *<<*6- 
ſame name, from the ſtation of the Athenian fleet. 
While Hermocrates failed forth with eighty gal- 
hes, to venture a naval engagement, Gylippus at- 
tacked the hoſtile fortifications at Plemmyrium, a 
promontory oppoſite to Ortygia, which confined 
the entrance of the Great Harbour. The defeat 
of the Syracuſans at ſea, whereby they loſt fourteen 
veſſels, was balanced by their victory at land, in 
which they took three fortreſſes, containing a large 
quantity of military and naval ſtores, and a conſi- 
derable ſum of money. In ſome ſubſequent ac- 
tions, which ſcarcely deſerve the name of battles, 
their fleet was ſtill unſucceſsful ; but as they engaged 
with great caution, and found every where a fecure 
retreat on a friendly ſhore, their loſs was extremely 
inconſiderable. The want of ſucceſs, in their firſt 
attempt, did not abate their reſolution to gain the . 
command at fea.” The hopes of defending their 


7 country 
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C — country ſharpened their invention, and animated 
A doeeir activity. They could not, indeed, contend 
with the Athenians in the rapidity of naval evolu- 
tion, or in the ſkill of ſcamenſhip; but in the deſ- 
tined ſcene of action, there was little opportunity 
= diſplaying thoſe advantages; and by ſtrengthen- 
, with unremitting labour, the prows of their 
As, they compenſated, by ſuperior weight, the 
1 defect of velocity. They provided alſo a great 
| number of ſmall veſſels, which might approach ſo 
near the hoſtile fleet, that the light-armed troops 
with which they were filled could aim ew darts 
| apainſt the Athenian mariners. 
The Athe- By unexampled aſſiduity in completing theſe 
—_— preparations, the Syracuſans at length prevailed in 
ſea. a general engagement, which was fought in the 
Great Harbour. Seven Athenjan ſhips were ſunk, 
many more were diſabled, and Nicias ſaved the 
remains of his ſhattered and diſhonoured arma- 
ment, by retiring behind a line of merchantmen 
and tranſports, from the maſts of which had been 
ſuſpended huge maſſes of lead, named dolphins, 
from their form, ſufficient to cruſh, by their falling 
weight, the ſtouteſt gallies of antiquity. - This un- 
expected obſtacle arreſted the progreſs of the vie- 
tors ; but the advantages already obtained elevated 
them with the higheſt hopes, and reduced the ene- 
my to deſpair. | 


| Tranſac- The Athenian misfortunes in Sicily were A | 
Gm ed by misfortunes at home till more dreadful. In 


Greece. 
— the eighteenth year of the war, Alcibiades accom- 
1 


A. C. 414. Panied to Sparta the ambaſſadors of Corinth and- 
Syracuſe, 
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Syracuſe, who had ſolicited and obtained aſſiſtance c = — ma. * 


to the beſieged city. On that occaſion, the Athe- 
nian exile firſt acquired the confidence of the Spar- 
tans, by condemning, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the 
injuſtice and ambition of his ungrateful country- 
men, © whoſe - cruelty towards himſelf equalled 
their inveterate hoſtility to the Lacedzmonian re- 
public ; but that republic might, by following his 
advice, diſarm their reſentment. The town of 
Decelia was: ſituated on the Attic frontier, at an 
equal . diſtance of fifteen miles from Thebes and 


3 


Athens. This place, which commanded an exten- 


ſive and fertile plain, might be ſurpriſed and forti- 
fied by the Spartans*, who, inſtead of haraſſing 
their foes by annual excurſions, might thus infeſt 
them by a continual war. The wiſdom of Sparta 


had too long neglected ſuch a ſalutary and deciſive. 
meaſure, eſpecially as the exiſtence of a ſimilar de- 


ſign had often been ſuggeſted by the fears of the 
enemy, who trembled even at the apprehenſion of, 


ſeeing a foreign garriſon in their territory.“ 

This advice, firſt propoſed; and often nd e 
Alcibiades, was adopted in the commencement ofthe 
enſuing ſpring, when the warlike Agis led a powerful 
army into Attica. The defenceleſs inhabitants of 
the frontier fled before his irreſiſtible arms; but in- 
ſtead of purſuing them, as uſual, into the „ 
the country, he ſopped ſhort at Decelia. As all ne- 


8 The Athenians, with their uſual imprudence, facilitated the. = 
cefs of Alcibiades's intrigues. At the time they ought, if poſſible,” 
to have ſoothed, they exaſperated the Spartans to the utmoſt, by fre- 
quent incurſions from Pylus, and by openly aſſiſting the Argives. 
They I. vi, ſub fine, | 

bc ceſſury 


The Pelo- 
ponneſians 
raiſe a for» 
treſs in 
Attica, 
Ol ymp. 
xc: Fe. 


C. 43. 
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CHAP. ceſſary materials had been provided in great abun- 
33 dance, the place was ſpeedily fortified on every 

fide, and the walls of Decelia, which might be 
diſtinctly ſeen acroſs the intermediate * bid 
defiance to thoſe of Athens“. 


The miſe- The latter city was kept in continual alarm by 
_ the watchful hoſtility of a neighbouring garriſon. 
, country- The open country was entirely laid waſte, and the 
| uſual communication was interrupted with the va- 
luable iſland of Eubcea, from which, in ſeaſons of 
ſcarcity, or during the ravages of war, the Athe- 
nians commonly derived their ſupplies of corn, 
wine, and oil, and whatever is moſt neceſſary to 
life. Haraſſed by the fatigues of unremitting ſer- 
vice, and deprived of daily bread, the ſlaves mur- 
mured, complained, and revolted to the enemy; 
and their defection robbed the ſtate of twenty thou- 
ſand uſeful artiſans. Since the latter years of Pe- 
ricles, the Athenians had not been involved in ſuch 
diſtreſs. But their preſent were far more grievous 
than their paſt ſufferings. Theſe had been chiefly - 
. occaſioned by the temporary rage of the peſtilence, 
the abatement of which there was always reaſon to 
expect; but thoſe were inflicted by the unextin- 
guiſhable hatred of a cruel and unrelenting ſoe v. 


TheAthe- The domeſtic calamities of the republic did not, 


nians exert . * 
— however, prevent the moſt vigorous exertions 


. r abroad. Twenty gallies, ſtationed at Naupactus, 
of their tched the motions. of the Peloponneſian fleet | 
nes. £ftined to the aſſiſtance of Syracuſe : thirty carried 


on the war in Macedonia, to reduce the rebellion 


9 Thucydid, p. 300, & ſeqq. 10 Id. ibid. 
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tribute, and levied ſoldiers, in the colonies of . * 
Aſia; another, ſtill more powerful, ravaged the 
coaſt of Peloponneſus. Never did any kingdom 
or republic equal the magnanimity of Athens; ne- 
ver, in ancient or modern times, did the co 
of any ſtate entertain an ambition ſo far ſuperior to 
its power, or exert efforts ſo diſproportionate to its 
ſtrength. Amidſt the difficulties and dangers which 
encompaſſed them on every ſide, the Athenians 
perſiſted in the ſiege of Syracuſe, a city little infe- 
rior to their own; and, undaunted by the actual 
devaſtation of their country, unterrified by the me- 
naced aſſault of their walls, they ſent, without de- 

lay, ſuch a reinforcement into Sicily, as afforded 
the moſt promiſing hopes of ſucceſs in their e 2 
tion againſt that iſland ”. 33 Cy 
The Syracuſans had ſcarcely time to rejoice at The Athe- 
their victory, or Nicias to bewail his defeat, when —— 
a numerous and formidable armament appeared on manded by 
the Sicilian coaſt. The foremoſt gallies, their prows — 


henes, ar- 
adorned with gaudy ſtreamers, purſued a ſecure ee 
courſe towards the harbours of Syracuſe. The 'Olymp. ; 
emulation of the * rowers was animated by the . 
mingled ſounds of the trumpet and clarion; and 
the regular decoration, the elegant ſplendour, 
which diſtinguiſned every part of the equipment, 
exhibited a pompous ſpectacle of naval triumph. 
Their appearance, even at a diſtance, announced 
the country to which they belonged; and both the joy 


8 un Thucydid. p. 301, & ſeqq- 
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of the beſiegers, and the terror of the beſieged, ac- 


| 9. knowledged that Athens was the only city in the 


world capable of ſending to the ſea ſuch a beautiful 
and magnificent contribution. The Syracuſans em- 
ployed not unavailing efforts to check the progreſs, 


or to hinder the approach, of the hoſtile armament; 
which beſides innumerable foreign veſſels and 


The com- 


bined for- 


ces afſault 
dyracuſe. 


tranſports, conſiſted of ſeventy- three Athenian gal- 
lies, commanded by the experienced valour of De- 
moſthenes and Eurymedon. The pikemen on 
board exceeded five thouſand; the light - armed 
troops were nearly as numerous; and, including 
the rowers, workmen, and attendants, the whole 
ſtrength may be reckoned equal to that originally 
ſent with Nicias“, which amounted to __ 
twenty thouſand men. | 

The misfortunes hitherto ancading: the _ 
tions in Sicily had lowered the character of the ge 
neral; and this circumſtance, as well as.the —4 
rior abilities of Demoſthenes, entitled him to aſ- 
ſume the tone of authority in their conjunct deli - 
berations. His advice, which Eurymedon highly 
approved, and in which the dilatory caution of Ni- 
cias finally acquieſced, was clear and ſimple. They 
ought to'avail themſelves of the alarm which the 
unexpected arrival of ſuch a powerful reinforce- 
ment had ſpread among the enemy; and inſtead of 
ſubmitting to the tedious formalities of a ſiege, at 
once aſſault the walls of Syracuſe. He truſted, 
by the valour of his troops, to obtain, in one day, 


u Comp. Thueydid. ſupra citat. Diodor. * xiii. p. 336, Plut. in 


Nicia. 
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But if the gods had otherwife determined, it would _> xr 
be time to deſiſt from an enterpriſe, in which de- 
lay was equal to defeat, and to employ the bravery 
of the Athenian youth in repelling the invaders of 
their country n. | . 
After ravaging the banks of the Anapus, and Their firſt 
making ſome ineffectual attempts againſt the forti- — 
fications on that fide, probably with a view to di- 
vert the attention of the enemy, Demoſthenes 
choſe the firſt hour of a moonſhine night, to pro- 
ceed with the flower of the army to ſeize the for- 
treſſes in Epipole. The march was performed 
with ſucceſsful celerity ; the out-poſts were ſur- 
priſed ; the guards put to the ſword ; and three ſe- 
parate encampments, of the Syracuſans, the Sici- 
lians, and allies, formed a feeble oppoſition to the 
| Athenian ardour. As if their victory had al- 
ready been complete, the affailants began to pull 
_ down the wooden battlements, or to urge the pur- 
ſuit with a rapidity which diſordered their ranks. 
| Meanwhile, the vigilant activity of Gylippus & a 
had aſſembled the whole force of Syracuſe. At engage- 
the approach of the enemy his vanguard retired. —_ — 
The Athenians were decoyed within the intricate Athenians 
windings of the walls, and their irregular fury was feated. 
firſt checked by the firmneſs of a Theban phalanx. 
A reſiſtance fo ſudden and unexpected might alone 
have been deciſive ; but other circumſtances were 


adyerſe to the Athenians: their ignorance of the 


11 Thucydid. I. vii. p. $19. 
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CHAT ground, the alternate obſcurity of night, and the 
— deceitful glare of the moon, which, ſhining in the 


front of the Thebans, illumined the ſplendour of 
their arms, and multiplied the terror of their num- 


bers. The foremoſt ranks of the purſuers were, 
repelled ; and, as they retreated to the main body, 


encountered the advancing Argives and Corcyreans, 


who ſinging the Pœan in their Doric dialect and 


accent, were unfortunately taken for enemies. 
Fear, and then rage, ſeized the Athenians, who 
thinking themſelves encompaſſed on all ſides, de- 
termined to force their way, and committed much 
bloodſhed among their allies, before the miſtake 
could be diſcovered. To prevent the repetition of 
this dreadful error, their ſcattered bands were ob- 
liged at every moment to demand the watch-word, 
which was at length betrayed to their adverſaries. 
The conſequence of this was | doubly fatal. At 
every rencounter the ſilent Athenians were ſlaugh- 
tered without mercy, -while the enemy, who knew 
their watch-word, might at pleaſure join, or de- 
cline the battle, and eaſily oppreſs their weakneſs, 
or clude their ſtrength. \ The terror and confuſion 


Increaſed; the- rout became general; Gylippus 


purſued in good order with his victorious troops. 


The vanquiſhed could not deſcend in a body with 


the celerity of fear, by the narrow paſſages through 
which they had mounted. Many abandoned their 


arms, and explored the unknown paths of the rocky 


Epipole. Others threw themſelves from preci- 
pices, rather than await the purſuers. Several 
thouſands were left dead or wounded on the ſcene 

7 "mi 
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of action; and 1 in the morning the greater part of cH Xx, 
ſtragglers were nen and cut off by the Wi 


the 
£ eee cavalry **, 


This dreadful and unexpected diſaſter ſuſpended e ſalu- 


the operations of che ſiege. The Athenian gene- 


rals ſpent the time in fruitleſs deliberations con- — ate 


cerning their future meaſures, while the army lay 
encamped on the marſhy and unhealthy banks of 


the Anapus. The viciſſitudes of an autumnal - 


atmoſphere, corrupted by the foul vapours of an 
unwholeſome ſoil, made a ſevere impreſſion on the 
irritable fibres of men, exhauſted by fatigue, de- 
jected by diſgrace, and deprived of hope. A ge- 


neral fickneſs broke out in the camp. Demoſt- 


henes urged this calamity as a new reaſon for 
haftening their departure, while it was yet poſſible 
to croſs the Ionian ſea, without riſking the danger 
of a winter's tempeſt. But Nicias difſuaded the 
defign of leaving Sicily until they ſhould be war- 
ranted to take this important ſtep by the poſitive 
authority of the republic. * Thoſe who were ac- 


tually the moſt bent on ignominious flight, would, 


after their return, be the foremoſt to accuſe the 
weakneſs or the treachery of their commanders ; 
and for his own part, he would rather die honour- 
ably 1 in the field of battle, than periſh by the un- 


ſures 


vented aby 


Nicias. 


Juſt ſentence of his country.” Demoſthenes and - 


Eurymedon knew, by fatal experience, the iraſcible 
temper of an Athenian aſſembly; they only in- 
ſiſted, that the armament ſhould at leaſt remove to 


14 Thucydid, p. 520, & ſeqq. 
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C - "ad 2 more convenient ſtation, from whence, after the 
JO * troops had recovered their uſual health and ſpirits, 


His mo- . 


tives. 


The Syra- 


cuſans re- 


ceive a re- 


in ſorce- 
ment. 


they might haraſs the enemy by continual deſcents, 
until they obtained an opportunity of fighting the 
Syracuſan fleet on the open ſea. 5 

But even this reſolution was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
by Nicias, who knew by the ſecret correſpondence 
which he maintained with certain traitors in Syra- 
cuſe, that the treaſury of that city had been ex- 
hauſted by the enormous expence of two thouſand 
talents already incurred in the war, and that the 
magiſtrates had ſtretched their credit to its utmaſt 
limits, in borrowing from their allies; and ho 
therefore naturally flattered himſelf, that the- vi- 
gour of their reſiſtance would abate with the decay 
of their faculties. The colleagues of Nicias were 
confounded with the firmneſs of an oppoſition ſo 
unlike the flexible timidity of his ordinary charac- 
ter, and ſo inconſiſtent with the ſentiments' which 
he had often expreſſed concerning the Sicilian ex- 
pedition. They imagined that he might rely on 


- ſome more important ground of confidence, which 


his caution was unwilling. to explain; they ſub- 
mitted therefore to his opinion, an opinion equally 
fatal to himſelf and ta them, and to the armament 
which they commanded “. 


Meanwhile the prudence of Gylippus * 
of the fame of his victory, to draw a powerful re- 
inforcement from the Sicilian cities; and the tranſ- 
ports, ſo long expected from Peloponneſus, finally 


15 Comp. Thocydid. p. 524. & Plut. in Nicia. 
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arrived in the harbour of Ortygia. The Pelopon- 
neſian forces had failed from Greece early in the 
ſpring; and it is not explained for what reaſon they 
touched on the coaſt of Cyrenaica. There they 
continued for ſome months, that they might de- 
ſend their Grecian brethren, actually threatened by 
the barbarous aſſaults of the Lybians; and having 
conquered that dangerous enemy, they n 
their fleet with a few Cyrenian gallies , and ſafely 
reached Syracuſe, the place of their firſt deftina- 
tion.” This ſquadron formed the laſt aſſiſtance ſent 
to either of the contending parties, and nothing 
farther was required to complete the actors in the 
following dreadful ſcene; for by the acceſſion of 
the Cyrenians, Syracuſe was either attacked or de- 
fended by all the various diviſions of the Grecian 
name, which formed, in that age, the moſt civilized 
portion of the — — of Aſia; Africa, and Eu- 
TOP 

The arrival of ſack cowerfal auxiliaries to the 
beſieged, and the increaſing force of the malady, * 
totally diſconcerted the Athenians. Even Nicias 
agreed to ſet fail. Every neceſſary preparation was 
made for this purpoſe, and the cover of night was 
choſen, as moſt proper for concealing their own 
diſgrace, and for eluding the vengeance of the 
enemy. But the night appointed fo their depar- 
ture was diſtinguiſhed by an inauſpicious eclipſe of 
the moon, for ſo at leaſt it was judged by the ſu- 
perſtitious fears of Nicias, and by the ignorance of 


16 Thueydid. p. 527. 
„ his 
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his diviners v, even in the vain art which they 


cal number of thrice nine days. But before the 
expiration of that time it was no longer practieable; 
for the deſign was ſoon diſeovered to the Syracu- 
ſans, and this diſcovery, added to the 'encourage - 
ment derived from the circumſtances of which we 
have already taken notice, increaſed their eager- 
neſs to attack the enemy by ſea and land. Their 
attempts failed to deſtroy, by fire-ſhips, the Athe- 
nian fleet. They were more ſucceſsful in employ- 
ing ſuperior numbers to divide the ſtrength; and to 
weaken the reſiſtance, of an enſeebled and dejected 
foe. During three days there was a perpetual ſuc- 
ceſſion of military and naval exploits. On the firſt 
day fortune hung in ſuſpenſe; the ſecond deprived 
the Athenians of a conſiderable ſquadron com- 


manded by Eurymedon; and this misfortune was 
embittered, on the third, by the — of eighteen 
gallics, with their crews *. ; K 7 93 4 


The Syracuſans celebrated their er with tri- 
umphant enthuſiaſm; while their orators “ ex- 
tolled and magnified the glory of a city, which, 
by its native proweſs and ſingle danger, had not 


only maintained the independence of Sicily, but 


avenged the injuries of the whole Grecian name, 
too long diſhohoured and affficted by the oppreſ- 
five tyranny of Athens. That ryranny had been ac- 


quired and confirmed by the uſurped ſovereignty of 


17 The rules of divinstion, we are told, ſhould have tavght them, 


that the obſcurity of an eclipſe betokened a ſucceſsful retreat. ns 
tarch. in Nicia. 


13 Thucydid. p. 528, & ſeqq, . 
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the ſea; but even on that element, the courage of a” 8 


Syracuſe had defeated the experience of the enemy. 
Their renown would be immortal, if they accom- 
pliſhed the uſeful and meritorious work; and if, by 
intercepting the retreat, and deſtroying the arma- 
ment of the Athenians, they cruſhed: at once the 
power, and for ever humbled the pride of that aſ- 
Piring people. 

This deſign, end by chat wiſom of Her- 
mocrates, was eagerly adopted by the active zeal 
of his\fellow-citizens, who ſtrove, with unremitting 
ardour, to throw a chain of veſſels acroſs the mouth 
of the Great Harbour, about a mile in breadth. 
The labour was complete before Nicias, totally oc- 
cupied by other objects, attempted to interrupt it. 
After repeated defeats, and although he was ſo mi- 
ſerably tormented: by the ſtone, that he had fre- 
quently": ſolicited: his recal, that virtuous com- 


Mander, whoſe courage roſe in adverſity, uſed the 


utmoſt diligence to retrieve the affairs of his coun- 
try. The. ſhattered gallies were ſpeedily refitted, 
and again prepared, to the number of an hundred 
and ten, to-riſk the event of a battle. As they 
had ſuffered greatly, on former occaſions, by the 
. » hardneſs. and maſſive ſolidity of the Syracuſan 
-prows, Nicias provided them with grappling-irons, 
fitted to prevent the recoil of their opponents, and 
the repetition of the hoſtile ſtroke. The decks were 
crowded with armed.'men, and the contrivance 
to-which the enemy had hitherto chiefly owed their 
ſucceſs, of introducing the firmneſs and ſtability of 
a military, into a naval engagement, was adopted 

in 


W 
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in its s full extent by the Athenians. When the fleet 
was ready for ſea, Nicias recalled the troops from 
the various poſts and fortreſſes ſtill occupied by their 
arms, and formed them into one camp on the 
ſhore, where, on the day of battle, their ranks 
might be extended as widely as the vicinity of the 
Syracuſan ramparts could ſaſely permit; that a 
ſpacious retreat might be ſecured to the Athenian 
ſhips, if perſecuted by their uſual bad fortune; in 
which fatal alternative nothing remained, but to 
retire by land with the miſerable remnant of the 
army. But Nicias did not yet deſpair, that the 
laſt efforts of his countrymen wauld break the 
enemy's chain at the mouth of the Great Harbour; 
and that they would return victorious, to tranſport 
their encamped companions to the friendly n of | 
Naxos and Catana. 


_ Elevated by this hope, he dior 10 bodily * 
firmities, and ſuppreſſed the anguiſh of his ſotll. 
With a cheerful and magnanimous firmneſs,” he 
removed the dejection of the Athenians, exhorting 
them, before they embarked, by an affecting and 
manly ſpeech, © to remember the ' viciflitudes of 
war, and the inſtability. of fortune s. Though 
hitherto unſucceſsful, they had every thing to ex- 
pect from the ſtrength of their actual preparations; 
nor ought men, who! had tried and ſurmounted ſo 
many dangers, to yield to the weak prejudices of 


unexperienced folly, and cloud the proſpect of fu- 


ture victory by 'the gloomy remembrance of paſt 


x; Thucydid. p. 535, & ſeqq+ 


defeat. 
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defeat. . They yet enjoyed an opportunity to de- CHAP, 
fend their lives, their liberty, their friends, their — 
country, and the mighty name of Athens; an op- 
portunity Which never could return, ſince the whole 
fortune of dhe republic was embarked in the pre- 
ſent fleet. When Gylippus and the Syracuſan 
| — were appriſed of the deſigns of the 
enemy, they haſtened to the defence of the bar 
which had been thrown acroſs the entrance of 
the harbour, It is uncertain far what reaſon 
they had left open one narrow. paſſage , on ei- 
ther ſide of which they ſtationed a powerful ſqua- 
dron. Gylippus animated the ſailors with ſuch to- 
pics as the occaſion naturally furniſned, and returned 
to take the conduct of the land forces, leaving Si- 
canus, Agatharcus, and Pythen, the two firſt to 
command the wings, and the laſt, a citizen of Co- 
riath, to command the centre, of the Syracuſan 
fleet, which fell ſnhort of the Athenian by the num- 
ber of twenty gallies. But the former was admi- 
rably provided with whatever ſeemed moſt neceſſary 
for attack or for defence; even the Athenian grap- | 
pling-irons had not been overlooked ; to elude the | 
dangerous graſp of theſe inſtruments, the prows of 
the Syracuſan veſſels were corgred with. wet n 
ſlippery hides. 
Before the Athenians 68 Gl Nicias, art no- Naval en- 
thing might be neglected to obtain ſucceſs, went be 
round the whole armament, addreſſing, in the molt Great 
pathetic terms, the ſeveral commanders by name, 


0 Kas Tor xf berre Norman Thucydid, p- 457+ 
recalling 
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. Ab recalling to them the objects moſt dear and moſt | 
0 0M reſpectable, which they were engaged by every tie 


of honour and affection to defend, and conjuring 
them, by their families, their friends; and their pa- 
ternal” gods, to exert whatever {kill or courage 
they collectively, or as individuals, poſſeſſed, on 
this ever memorable and moſt i important occaſion. 


He then returned to the camp with an enfeebled 


body and an anxious mind, committing the laſt 
hope of the republic to the active valour of De- 
moſthenes, Eudemus, and Menander. The firſt 
impreſſion of the Athenians was irreſiſtible ; they 
burſt through the paſſage of the bar, and repelled 
the ſquadrons on either ſide. As the entrance 


| widened, the Syracuſans, in their turn, ruſned into 


the- harbour, which was more favourable than the 
open ſea to their mode of fighting: Thither the 


' foremoſt of the Athenians returned, either com- 
pelled by ſuperior force, or that they might aſſiſt 


their companions. The engagement became ge- 
neral in the mouth of the harbour; and in this 
narrow ſpace two hundred gallies fought, during 


the greateſt part of the day, with an obſtinate and 


perſevering valour. It would require the expreſſive 
energy of Thucydides, and the imitative, though 

inimitable, ſounds and expreſſions of the Grecian 
tongue, to deſcribe the noiſe, the tumult, and the 


ardour of the contending ſquadrons. The battle 


was not long confined to the ſhock of adverſe 
prows, and to the diſtant hoſtility of darts and ar- 
rows. The neareſt veſſels grappled, and cloſed 
with each other, and their decks were ſoon con- 
| verted 
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verted into a field of blood. While the heavy- 
armed troops boarded the enemy's ſnips, they left 
their on expoſed to a ſimilar misfortune ; the fleets 
were divided into maſſive cluſters of adhering gal- 
lies; and the confuſion of their mingled ſhouts 
overpowered the voice of authority; the Athenians 
exhorting, not to abandon an element on which 
their republic had ever acquired victory and glory, 
for the dangerous Protection of an hoſtile ſhore ; 
and the Syracuſans encouraging each other not to 
fly from an enemy, whoſe weakneſs or cowardice 
had long meditated-flight**. 

The ſingular and tremendous Gta Fins en- 
gagement more fierce and obſtinate than any that 
had ever been beheld in the Grecian ſeas, reſtrain- 
ed the activity, and totally ſuſpended the powers, 
of the numerous and adverſe battalions which en- 
circled the coaſt. . The ſpectators and the actors 
were equally intereſted in the important ſcene; 
but the former, the current of whoſe ſenſibility 
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was undiverted by any exertion of mind or body, 


felt more deeply, and expreſſed more forcibly, the 
various emotions by which they were agitated *. 
Hope; fear, the ſhouts of victory, the ſhrieks of 
deſpair, the anxious ſolicitude of doubtful ſucceſs, 
animated the countenances, the voice, and - the 


geſture: of the Athenians, whoſe whole reliance 
centered in their fleet. When at length their gal- 
lies evidently gave way on every ſide, the contraſt 


of alternate, and the rapid tumult of ſucceſſive 


2 Thucydid, P · 34, & ſeqq. | — Id. P-. 544 


paſſions, 
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„ ſubſided in a melancholy calm. This 


| * dreadful pauſe of aſtoniſhment and terror was-fol- 


lowed by the diſordered trepidation” of flight and 
fear: many eſcaped to the camp: others ran, un- 
certain whither to direct their ſteps; while Nicias, 
with a ſmall, but undiſmayed band, remained on 
the ſhore, to protect the landing of their unfortu- 


nate gallies. But the retreat of the Athenians 


Their ex+ 
treme de- 
ſponden- 


CY. 


could not probably have been effected, had'it not 
been favoured by the actual circumſtances of the 
enemy, as well as by the peculiar prejudices of 
ancient ſuperſtition. In this well-fought battle, the 
vanquiſhed had loſt fifty, and the victors forty veſ- 
ſels. It was incumbent on the latter to emptby 
their immediate and moſt ſtrenuous efforts to re- 
cover the dead bodies of their friends, that they 
might be honoured with the facred and indiſpen- 
fable rites of funeral. The day was far ſpent; the 


. ſtrength of the ſailors had been'exhauſted by a long 


continuance of unremitting labour ; and both they 
and their companions on ſhore were more defirous 
to return to Syracuſe to enjoy the fruits of victory, 
than to irritate the dangerous deſpair of che van 
quiſhed Athenians . 


It is obſerved by the Roman orator *, with no 
leſs truth than elegance, than not only the navy of 
Athens, butthe glory andthe empire of that republic, 
ſuffered ſhipwreck in the fatal harbour of Syracuſe. 
The deſpondent degeneracy which immediately 
followed this ever memorable engagement was teſti- 


23 Thucydid, P · 345. ; 24 Cic. i in Verr. v. 37, 


fied 
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fied in the negle& of a duty which the Athenians 
had never neglected before, and in denying a part 
of their national character, which it had hitherto - 
been their greateſt glory to maintain. They aban- 
doned to inſult and indignity the bodies of the ſlain; 


and when it was propoſed to them by their com- 


manders to prepare next day for a ſecond engage- 
ment, ſince their veſſels were ſtill more numerous 
than thoſe of the enemy, they, who had ſeldom 
avoided a ſuperior, and who had never declined 
the encounter of an equal force, declared, that no 
motive could induce them to. withſtand the weaker 
armament of, Syracuſe. Their only deſire was to 
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eſcape by land, under cover of the night, from a 


foe whom they had not courage to oppoſe, and 


from a place where every object was offenſive to 
their ſight, and moſt painful to their reflection ©, 


The behaviour of the Syracuſans might have 
proved extremely favourable to this deſign. The 
evening after the battle was the vigil of the feaſt of 
Hercules; and the ſtill agitated combatants awak- 
ened, after a ſhort and feyeriſh repoſe, to celebrate 
the memory of their favourite. hero, to whoſe pro- 


pitious influence they probably aſcribed the merit 


of the moſt ſplendid trophy that ever adorned the 
fame of Syracuſe. From the triumph of victory, 
and grate ful emotions of religious enthuſiaſm, there 


was an eaſy tranſition, in the creed and in the prac- 


tice of the Greeks, to the extravagance of licenti- 
ous. joy, and the exceſſes of ſenſual indulgence. 


Sports, 
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. Sports, proceſſions, mulic, dancing, the pleaſures 


RP of the table, of the elegant arts, and of unguarded 


converſation, were incorporated in the texture of 
their religious worſhip. But the coincidence of a 
feſtival and a victory demanded an accumulated 
- profuſion of ſuch objects as ſooth the ſenſes and 
pleaſe the fancy. Amidſt theſe giddy tranſports, 
the Syracuſans loſt all remembrance of an enemy 
whom they defpiſed ; even the ſoldiers on guard 
joined the diſſolute or frivolous amuſements of their 
companions ; and, during the greateſt part of the 
night, Syracuſe preſented a mixed ſcene of ſecure 
gaiety, of thoughtleſs jollity, and of mad and 
We diſorder “. 

The firm and vigilant mind of W 5 
alone withſtood, but was unable to divert, the ge- 
neral current. It was impoſſible to rouſe to the fa- 
tigues of war men buried in wine and pleaſure, and 
intoxicated with victory; and, as he could not in- 
tercept by force, he determined to retard by ſtra- 
tagem, the intended retreat of the Athenians, 
whoſe numbers and reſentment would ſtill render 
them formidable to whatever part of Sicily they 
might remove their camp. A ſelect band of horſe- 
men, aſſuming the character of traitors, fearleſsly 
approached the hoſtile ramparts, and warned the 
Athenians of the danger of departing that night, 
as many ambuſcades lurked in the way, and all the 
moſt important paſſes were occupied by the enemy. 
The frequency of treaſon gained credit to the per- 


20 Thueydid. p. 546. 
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fidious advice ; and the Athenians, having changed 
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their firſt reſolution, were perſuaded, by Nicias to . 


wait two days longer, that ſuch meaſures might be 
taken as ſeemed beſt adapted to promote the faber 
and celerity of their maren 


The camp was raiſed on the thieg. morning ju The Athe. 


the battle; Forty thouſand men, of whom many 
were afflicted with wounds and diſeaſe, and all ex- 
hauſted by fatigue, and dejected by calamity, ex- 
hibited the appearance, not of a flying army, but 
of a great and populous community, driven from 
their ancient habitations by the cruel vengeance of 
a conqueror. They had miſerably fallen from the 
lofty expectations with which they ſailed in triumph 
to the harbour of Syracuſe. They had abandoned 


their fleet, their tranſports, the hopes of victory, 


and the glory of the Athenian name; and theſe 


nians raiſe 
their camp. 


collective ſufferings were enhanced and exaſperated 


by the painful images which ſtruck the eyes and 
the fancy of each unfortunate individual. The 
mangled bodies of their companions and friends, 
deprived of the ſacred rites of funeral, affected 
them with a ſentiment of religious horror, on which 
the weakneſs of human nature is happily unable 
to dwell. They removed their attention from this 
dreadful ſight; but they could not divert their 
compaſſion from a ſpectacle ſtill more melancholy, 
the numerous crowds of ſick and wounded, who 
followed them with enfeebled and unequal. ſteps, 
intrrating, in the accent and attitude of unutterable 


*7 Thucydid. p. $47» : 
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anguiſh, to be delivered from the horrors of famine, 
or the rage of an exaſperated foe: Amidſt” ſuch 
affecting ſcenes, the heart of a ſtranger would have 
melted with tender ſympathy ; but how much more 
muſt it have afflicted the Athenians, to ſee their 
parents, brothers, children, and friends, involved 
in unexampled miſery ! to hear, without the poſſi- 


bility of reheving, their lamentable complaints ! 


and reluctantly to throw the clinging victims from 
their wearied necks and arms! Yet the care of 


perfonal ſafety prevailed over every other care ; 


for the ſoldiers, either deſtitute of ſlaves, or diſ- 


Melan- 
choly firm- 
neſs of 
Nicias, 


truſting their fidelity, were not only encumbered 


by their armour, but oppreſſed by the wee of 


their proviſions“. | 
The ſuperior rank of Nicias entitled him toa 
pre-eminence of toil and of woe; and he deſerves 
the regard of poſterity by his character and ſuffer- 
ings, and fill more by the melancholy firmneſs of 
his conduct. The load of accumulated diſaſters 
did not fink him into inactive deſpondency. He 
moved with a rapid pace around every part of the 


army, and the ardour of his mind re-animating 
the languor of his debilitated frame, he exclaimed, 


with a loud and diftin& voice, & Athenians and 
allies ! there is yet room for hope. Many have 


eſcaped from ſtill greater evils; nor ought you 


Taſhly to accuſe either fortune or yourſelves. As 
to me, who, in bodily ſtrength, excel not the 


 weakeft among you (for you fee to what a miſer- 


able condition my diſeaſe has reduced me), and 


n Thucydid, p. 548. a, 
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who, in the happineſs of private life, and the HA. 
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deceitful gifts of proſperity, had long been diſtin- . 


guiſhed above the moſt illuſtrious of my contem- 
poraries, I am now confounded in affliction with 
the meaneſt and moſt worthleſs. Yet am I un- 


conſcious of deſerving ſuch a fatal reyerſe of for- 
tune. My conduct towards men has been irre- 
proachable; my piety towards the gods conſpicu- 


ous and fincere. For this reaſon I am ſtill ani- 
mated with confidence; calamities, unmerited by 


guilt, are diſarmed of their terrors. If we have 


incurred the indignation of the gods by our ambi- 
tious deſigns againſt Sicily, our offence, ſurely, is 
ſufficiently expiated by paſt ſufferings, which now 
render us the objects of compaſſion. Other na- 
tions have attacked their neighbours with leſs 


provocation, and have yet eſcaped with a gentler 


puniſhment ; nor will experience warrant the be- 
lief, that for the frailties and errors of paſſion, 
providence ſhould impoſe penalties too heavy to 
be borne. We have the leſs reaſon to adopt an 
impious prejudice ſo diſhonourable to the gods, 


when we conſider the means which their goodneſs 


has {till left us to provide for our defence. Our 
-numbers, our reſolution, and even our misfortunes, 
ſtill render us formidable. There is not any army 
in Sictly capable to intercept our .courſe ; much 
leſs to expel us from the firſt friendly territory in 
which we may fix our camp. If we can ſecure, there- 
fore, our preſent ſafety, by a prudent, ſpeedy, and 
courageous retreat, we may afterwards retrieve our 
loſt honour, and reſtore the fallen glory of Athens; 

Dd 2 ſince 
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CHAP. ſince the chief ornament of a ſtate conſiſts in brave 
nud virtuous men, not in mand ſhips and __ 


fended walls 4 
The actions of Nicias fully correſponded with 
his words. He neglected none of the duties of a 
great general. Inſtead of leading the army to- 
wards Naxos and Catana, in which direction there 
was reaſon to apprehend many ſecret ambutſhes of 
the enemy, he conducted them by the weſtern route 
towards Gela and Camerina; expecting, by this 
meaſure, to find proviſions in greater plenty, as well 
as to elude the latent ſnares of the Syracuſans. 
That nothing might be omitted which promiſed. 
the hope of relief, meſſengers were immediately 
diſpatched to the neighbouring cities, which might 
poſſibly be tempted by their natural jealouſy of the 
growing proſperity of Syracuſe, to favour the re- 
treat of the vanquiſhed. The troops were then 
divided into two ſquares, as the moſt ſecure' and 
capacious arrangement. Nicias led the van; De- 
moſthenes conducted the rear; the baggage, and 
unarmed multitude, occupied the centre. In this 
order of march they paſſed the river Anapus, the 
ford of which was feebly diſputed by an inconſider- 
able guard; and having proceeded the firſt day nz 

five miles, they encamped in the evening on 
riſing ground, after being much haraſſed 3 
the latter part of their journey by the Syracuſan 
cavalry and archers, who galled them at a diſtance, 
intercepted the ſtragglers, and avoided, by a ſea- 
ſonable retreat, to commit the ſecurity of their own 

49 Thucydid, p. 550. * 
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fortune with the dangerous deſpair of the Ache, CHAP. 


nians. Next day, having marched only twenty 
furlongs, they reached a ſpacious plain, the conve- 
_nience of "which invited them to repoſe ; eſpecially 
as they needed a ſupply of water and proviſions, 
which right” be eaſily obtained from the ſurround- 
ing country“ 

' "Before 'thid time, the enemy were appriſed of 
their line of march; and, in order to interrupt it, 
they ſent a numerous detachment to fortify the 
mountain of Acræum. This mountain, which 


probably gave name to the ſmall town fituate in its 


neighbourhood, interſected the direct road to Gela 
and Camerina. It was diſtant a few miles fro 

the Athenian encampment, and a ſmall degree of 
art might render it impregnable, ſince it was of a 
ſteep and rapid aſcent, and encompaſſed on every 


— 


8 ag" a 


enemy. 


fide by the rocky channel of a loud and foaming 


torrent. In vain the Athenians attempted, on three 
ſucceſſive days, to force the paſſage. They were 
repelled with loſs in every new attack, which be- 
came more feeble than the preceding. In the firſt 
and moſt deſperate, an accidental ſtorm of thunder 


increaſed the courage of the Syracuſans, and the | 


terror of the Athenians. A ſimilar event had, in 
the firſt engagement after the invaſion of Sicily, 
produced an oppoſite effect on the contending na- 
tions. But the hopes and the fears of men change 
with their fortune. 

In the evening after the laſt unſucceſsful conteſt, 
4 condition of the Athenians was peculiarly de- 
30 Thucydid. p. 552, & ſeqq, 

d 3 plorable. 


Change 
their line 
of march, 
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P. plorable. The numbers of the wounded had been 


—— increaſed by the fruitleſs attempts to paſs the moun- 


tain; the enemy had continually galled and inſulted 
them as they retreated to their camp; the adjacent 
territory could no longer ſupply them with the ne- 
ceſſaries of liſe; and they muſt be compelled, after 
all their hardſhips and fatigues, to make a long 
circuit by the ſea-ſhore, if they expected to reach, 
in fafety, the places of their reſpective deſtination. 
Even this reſolution (for there was no alternative), 
however dreadful to men in their comfortleſs and 
' - exhauſted ſtate, was recommended by Nicias, who, 
to conceal his deſign from the enemy, cauſed- in- 
numerable ads to be lighted in every part of the 
camp“. he troops then marched out under 
cover of Fg night, and in the fame order which 
they had hitherto obſerved. But they had not 
proceeded far in this nocturnal expedition, when 
the obſcurity. of the ſkies, the deceitful tracks of 
an unknown and hoſtile country, filled the! moſt 
timid or unfortunate with imaginary terrors. Their 
panic, as is uſual in great bodies of men, was ſpeedily 
communicated to thoſe around them; and Demoſ- 
thenes, with above one half of his diviſion, fatally 
miſtook the road, and quitted, never more to re- 
join, the reſt of the army. 

The ſcouts of Gylippus and the Syracufans im- 
y mediately brought intelligence of this important 
event, which furniſhed an opportunity to attack 
the divided ſtrength of the Athenians. His fu- 


Gylippus penor knowledge of the country enabled enn 


3t Thucydid. p. 552, & ſeqq. A 
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by the celerity of his march, to intercept the ſmaller 
diviſion, and to ſurround them on every ſide, in the 
difficult and intricate defiles which led to the ford of 
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the -river Erinios. There he affaulted them, with - 


impunity, during a whole day, with darts, arrows, 
and javelins. When the meaſure of their ſuffer- 
ings was complete, he proclaimed towards the 
evening, by the ſound of the trumpet, and with 
the loud voice of the herald, freedom, forgiveneſs, 
and protection to all who ſhould deſert and aban- 
don the bad fortune of their leaders; an offer 
which was accepted by the troops of ſeveral Aſia- 
tic iſlands, and other dependent and tributary 
countries. At length he entered into treaty with 
Demoſthenes himſelf, whoſe ſoldiers laid down 
their arms, and delivered their money (which filled 
the capacious hollow of four broad bucklers), on 
condition that they ſhould not ſuffer death, impri- 
ſonment, or famine “ . Notwithſtanding the num- 
ber of the deſerters and of the lain, the remainder 
ſtill amounted to ſix thouſand, who were ſent to 
Syracuſe with their captive general, under a power- 
ful and vigilant eſcort, while the activity of Gy- 
lippus followed the flying battalions of the enemy, 
which had been conducted by Nicias to the diſ- 
tance of twenty miles, towards the fatal Hanks of 
the river Aſſinaros. 

The Syracuſans overtook the rear belive the 
van could arrive at the lofty and abrupt margin of 
this rapid ſtream; and an herald was {eat to Ni icing, 


32 Thucydid. p. 553» 
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. exhorting him to imitate the example of his col- 


Wie h1- UP league, and to ſurrender, without farther bloodſhed, 


to the irreſiſtible valour of his victorious purſuers. 
Nicias diſbelieved, or affected to diſbelieve, the 
report; but when a confidential meſſenger, whom 
he was allowed to diſpatch for information, brought 
certain intelligence of the ſurrender and diſgrace 
of Demoſthenes, he alſo condeſcended to propoſe - 
terms, in the name of the Athenians, engaging, 
on the immediate ceſſation of hoſtilities, to rcim- 
burſe the magiſtrates of Syracuſe for the expence - 
. of the war, and to deliver Athenian hoſtages (a 
citizen for a _— until the debt ſhould be * 
dated *. — 
Theſe terms were rejected by the Spreu with 
diſtin; and Gylippus having occupied the moſt 
* advantageous poſts on every ſide, attacked the army 
of Nicias with the ſame mode of warfare, which, 
two days before, had proved ſo deſtructive to their 
unfortunate companions. During the whole daythey 
bore, with extraordinary patience, the hoſtile aſſault, 
ſtill expecting, under cover of the night, to eſcape | 
the cruel vigilance of the enemy. But that hope 
was vain: Gylippus perceived their departure; and 
although three hundred men of determined courage 
gallantly brokefrhrough the guards, and effected 
their eſcape, the reſt were no ſoener diſcovered 
than they returned to their former ſtation, and laid 
down their arms in filent deſpair. Yet the return 
of the morning brought back their courage. They 
again took up their arms, and marched towards 


- 33 Thucydid, p. 554. oO 
the 
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the river, miſerably galled and afflicted by the hoſ- C R 1 
tile archers and cavalry. Their diſtreſs was moſt 5 
lamentable and incurable: yet hope did not totally 
forſake them; for like men in the oppreſſion and 
languor of a conſuming diſeaſe, they ſtill enter- 
tained a confuſed idea, that their ſufferings would 
end, could they but reach the oppoſite banks * 
the neighbouring river“. 

The deſire of aſſuaging their thirſt. bene Horrid 
this daring deſign. They ruſhed with frantic dif- ide anke 
order into the rapidity of the ſtream ; the purſuing ofthe Af 
Syracuſans, who had occupied the rocky banks, 
deftroying them with innumerable yolleys of miſſile 
weapons. In the Aſſinaros they had a new enemy 
to contend with. The depth and force of the 
waters triumphed over their ſingle, and ſhook 
their implicated ftrength. Many were borne down 
the ſtream. At length the weight of their num- 
bers reſiſted the violence of the torrent; but a new 
form of danger and of horror preſented itſelf to 
the eyes of Nicias. His ſoldiers turned their fury 
againſt each other, diſputing, with the point of the 
ſword, the unwholeſome draughts of the agitated 
and turbid current. This ſpectacle melted the 
firmneſs of his manly ſoul. He ſurrendered to 
Gylippus, and aſked quarter for the miſerable 
remnant of his troops, who had not periſhed in 
the Aſſinaros, or been deftroyed by the Syracuſan 
archers' and cavalry. Before the commands of 
the Lacedzmonian general could pervade the army, 
many of the ſoldiers had, according to the barba- 


34 Thueydid p. 554+ | 35 Ibid, p. 555. 
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CHAP. rous practice of the age, ſeized their priſoners and 
keys Naves; fo that the Athenian captives were after- 


Death of 
the Athe- 
nian gene- 


wards diſtributed among ſeveral communities of 
Sicily, which had ſent aſſiſtance to Syracuſe. The 
reſt, upon laying down their arms, were entitled to 
the pity and protection of Gylippus; who, after 
ſending proper detachments to intercept and col- 
lect the ſtragglers, returned in triumph to the city 
with the ineſtimable trophies of his valour and 
conduct. | 

Nicias had little to expect Goes the humanity of 
a proud and victorious Spartan ; but Demoſthenes 
might naturally flatter himſelf with the hope of 


juſtice. He urged with energy, but urged in vain, 


the obſervance of the capitulation which had been 
ratified with due forms, on the faith of which he 
had ſurrendered himſelf and the troops entruſted to 
his command. The public priſoners, conducted 


ſucceſſively to Syracuſe, and exceeding together the 


Cruel 
treatment 
of the 
captives. 


number of ſeven thouſand, were treated with the 
fame inhuman cruelty. They were univerſally 
condemned to labour in the mines and quarries 
of Sicily“: their whole ſuſtenance was bread and 
water: they ſuffered alternately the ardours of a 
ſcorching ſan, and the chilling damps of autumn. 
For ſeventy days and nights they languiſhed in this 
dreadful captivity, during which, the diſeaſes inci- 
dent to their manner of life were rendered infec- 


"ious by the ſtench of the dead bodies, which cor- 


rupted the purity..of the ſurrounding air. At 
length an eternal ſeparation was made between 


36 Thucydid. p. 556, fi 
thoſe 
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thoſe who ſhould enjoy the happier lot of being eng 
fold as ſlaves into diſtant lands, and thoſe Wa 
| ſhould for ever be confined to their terrible dun- 

geons. The Athenians, with ſuch Itahans and 
Sicilians as had unnaturally embraced their cauſe, 

were reſerved for the latter doom. Their gene- 

rals, Nicias and Demoſthenes, had not lived to 

behold this melancholy hour. Gylippus would have 

ſpared their lives, not from any motives of hu- 

manity and eſteem, but that his joyous return to 

Sparta might have been graced by their preſence. - 

But the reſentment of the Syracuſans, the fears of 

the Corinthians; above all, the ſuſpicious jealouſy 

of thoſe perfidious traitors who had maintained a 

ſecret correſpondence with Nicias, which they dread- N 
ed leſt the accidents of his future life might diſco- 
ver, loudly demanded the immediate execution of 
the captive generals”. The Athenians of thoſe 
times juſtly regretted the loſs of Demoſthenes, a 
gallant and enterpriſing commander; but poſterity 
will for ever lament the fate of Nicias, the moſt 
pious, the moſt virtuous, and the moſt unfortunate 
man of the age in which he lived. 

Amidſt this dark and dreadful ſcene of auler A bogular 
and revenge, we muſt not omit to mention one ſin- 25 58. . 
gular example of humanity, which broke forth like — wa 
a meteor in the gloom of a nocturnal tempeſt. The 
Syracuſans, who could puniſh their helpleſs captives 
with ſuch unrelenting ſeverity, had often melted 
into tears at the affecting ſtrains of Euripides“ „ an 
Athenian poet, who had learned in the Socratic 


7 Thueydid. I. vii. ad fin. n Hee above, p. 140. A 
"Ichool 
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CHAP. ſchool to adorn the leſſons of philoſophy with the 
＋ Charms of fancy, and who was regarded by the taſte 


of his contemporaries, as he ſtill is by many en- 
lightened judges, as the moſt tender and pathetic, 
the moſt philoſophical and inſtructive, of all tra- 
gic writers. The pleaſure which the Syracuſans 
had derived from his inimitable poetry, made them 
long to hear 1t rehearſed by the flexible voices and 
harmonious pronunciation of the Athenians, ſo un- 
like, and ſo ſuperior, to the rudeneſs and aſperity 
of their own Doric dialect. They deſired. their 
captives to repeat the plaintive ſcenes of their fa- 
vourite bard, The captives obeyed; and affecting 
to repreſent the woes of ancient kings and heroes, 
they too faithfully expreſſed their own. Their 
taſte and ſenſibility endeared them to the Syracu- 
fans, who releaſed their bonds, received them with 
kindneſs into their families , and, after treating 
them with all the honourable diſtinftions of ancient 
hoſpitality, reſtored them to their longing and af- 
flicted country, as a ſmall but precious'wreck of 


the moſt formidable armament that. had ever failed 


from a Grecian harbour. At their return to 


Athens, the grateful captives walked in ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion to the houſe of Euripides, whom they hailed 


as their deliverer from ſlavery and death ©. This 
ee d MOM! ner more ee than 


19 HrTo velta * Moonn Yeampeara, © he is either Jead or 8 
ing verſes; an expreſſion firſt introduced at this time, was after- 
wards applied proverbially, in ſpeaking of travellers in _ coun- 


tries, whoſe fate was uncertain, 


49 Plutarch. in Nicia. 
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all the crowns and ſplendour that ever ſurrounded C EAI: 
the perſon, and even than all the altars and temples wymns 

| that ever adorned the memory of a poet , muſt 

have tranſported Euripides with the /econd triumph 

which the heart of man can feel. He would have 

enjoyed the jirft, if his countrymen had owed to 


* .- 


his virtues the tribute which they paid to his ta- 
|  lents; and if, inſtead of the beauty and elegance of 
X his verſes, they had been faved by his probity, his 
„ courage, or his patriotiſm; qualities which, ſtill 
"= more than genius and fancy, conſtitute the real 
r 2 

| excellence and dignity of human nature. 

. 4! Sce above, Chapter VI. 
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